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Tuis work is intended to supply the want of a scientific 
English grammar, founded on an independent critical 
survey of the latest results of linguistic investigation’ as 
far as they bear, directly or indirectly, on the English 
language. 

Although historical, this grammar is not one-sidedly 
historical: it is at the same time a logical grammar. It 
will be seen that I have taken considerable trouble to define 
accurately not only the parts of speech, but also the primary 
grammatical categories ‘word, ‘inflection,’ ‘sentence,’ etc., 
which have hitherto been often neglected, and sometimes 
ignored, by grammarians. Even in the more beaten tracks 
I have found many obstacles and difficulties which it has 
cost me years of hard thought to conquer—often only 
partially. Practical teachers, who generally confine them- 
selves to one book and one method, are often hardly able 
to realize how unsettled grammar still is, I remember 
once reading a paper on grammar before the Philological 
Society, in which I modestly advanced the view that cannon 
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in cannon-ball was not an adjective. When I had finished 
my paper, an English philologist, who was also a teacher, 
got up, and told me that my criticisms were superfluous, 
as no practical teacher possessed of common sense would 
think of calling cannon in cannon-ball an adjective. There- 
upon another eminent philologist, who was not only a 
schoolmaster, but had written an English grammar, got 
up, and, to the intense amusement of the meeting, maintained 
that cannon in cannon-ball was an adjective and nothing 
else; and although he refused to commit himself to a 
comparison cannoner, cannonest, he found another speaker 
to support him. Again, one would imagine that if any- 
thing in grammar is perfectly clear, it is the function of 
prepositions; and yet when I refer to five different 
grammars, I find the following five definitions, some of 
which directly contradict the others :— 

1, Prepositions are so named, because they were originally 
prefixed to the verb to modify its meaning (Morris: Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Historical English Grammar). 

2. A preposition is a word which when placed before 
a noun or a pronoun denotes some relation in which a 
thing, or some action or attribute of a thing, stands to 
something else (Mason: English Grammar). 

3. A preposition is a word which shows the relation of 
one word to another (Smith and Hall: School Manual of 
English Grammar), 

4. A preposition is a word that can be placed before 
a noun or pronoun, so that the preposition and noun 
or pronoun together can make up an adjective-phrase 
or an adverb-phrase (Abbott: How to Tell the Parts of 
Speech). 

5. A preposition is a word prefixed to a noun or its 
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equivalent to make up a qualifying or adverb-phrase (Bain : 
A Higher English Grammar). 

It is also worthy of note that, with one exception, all 
the above definitions insist on the prefixing of the preposition, 
although a preposition that follows its noun-word (such as 
the Latin /enus) is as much a preposition as one that pre- 
cedes it. 

This is evidently the result of an attempt to make the 
definition harmonize with the etymology of the name. In 
some grammars the definitions of the parts of speech are 
literally nothing more than quibbling etymologies. It is 
a singular fact that some of those who protest most loudly 
against the servile imitation of Latin grammar are the great- 
est sinners in this respect. 

This is one of the reasons why I have abstained from 
explaining the etymology of grammatical terms, which is 
really no more a part of grammar than the etymology of 
such a word as oxygen is a part of chemistry. Although 
the existing grammatical terminology is objectionable enough 
in many respects, it has at least the practical merit of 
affording a certain number of technical terms of definite 
and generally accepted application, and I see no advantage 
in substituting a misleading term such as fossesszve case 
for the traditional genz/ive. Of course, whenever the existing 
terminology is confusing, ambiguous, or defective, it is our 
duty to try to improve it. I have myself been as conservative 
as possible. Where the usage varies, I adopt what seems 
the best nomenclature, and use it consistently. Thus, in 
common with the majority of English grammarians, I prefer 
noun to substantive—not however for the sake of the 
quibbling etymological definition of a noun as ‘the name 
of anything,’ but simply because it is shorter. Where the 
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existing nomenclature is defective, I have, of course, been 
obliged to coin new expressions. The multiplication of 
grammatical terms is certainly an evil, but it is an un- 
avoidable one: it is only by repeated experiment and by 
a slow process of elimination and of survival of the fittest 
that we shall ever attain a uniform terminology. Some of 
my new names are mere shortenings of familiar expressions, 
as when I shorten ‘verbal nouns and adjectives’ into verdal 
as a convenient name tc include the ‘un-finite’ forms of 
the verb. I have always tried to make the new names 
suggest associations with the existing terminology. I have 
also tried to avoid arbitrary restrictions in the application 
- of terms already in familiar use. Thus I preier to use 
sentence as a general term to include ‘clause,’ rather than 
to attempt enforcing a distinction which is not warranted 
by popular language. On the same principle I reject phrase 
altogether as a grammatical term, because of the endless 
confusions that arise between the various arbitrary meanings 
given to it by different grammarians and its popular meaning. 
I also avoid the arbitrary distinction between ‘complex’ and 
‘compound’ sentence by using the former only, and short- 
ening complex sentence into complex. I have lastly avoided 
the common English fault of parading German terms when 
there are good English ones to hand; thus I prefer mu/a/ion 
to umlaut, blending to contamination. 

As I have already said, this grammar is not one-sidedly 
or fanatically historical The old belief in the value of 
historical and comparative philology as an aid to the practical 
study of languages has been rudely shaken of late years ; 
but the practice of interlarding even the most elementary 
English grammars with scraps of historical and comparative 
philology is still almost universal. In the good old days 
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of Schleicher and Brachet, when the main principles of 
Arian and Romance etymology could be tabulated in a 
brief space, and with a delusive simplicity and symmetry, 
this practice was plausible enough; but nowadays, when 
even the phonetic changes from Latin to French can hardly 
be mastered by specialists themselves, and Grimm’s Law 
has to be supplemented by Verner’s Law and a host of 
other Laws, all of them liable to endless complications by 
analogical influences (which we are no longer allowed to 
dismiss as irregularities), common sense and honesty com- 
mand us to give up the attempt to make comparative 
philology and etymology a part of ordinary education. 
And now that it is generally admitted that the principles 
of language and its development can be better explained 
by English itself than by any dead language, it seems most 
rational to proceed from the known to the unknown—to 
learn as much as we can from the history of English itself 
before attempting a wider survey, for which the student will then 
be thoroughly prepared. ‘Thus, what better preparation can 
there be for the study of Verner’s Law than an acquaint- 
ance with the precisely analogous Modern English change - 
(§ 863)? Again, the results of Comparative Philology are so 
meagre and so problematical in many cases, that it is more 
profitable to treat of the origin of inflections, parts of speech, 
etc. from the point of view of general grammar, as I have 
done in this book. 

A less ambitious program would further allow of 
greater thoroughness within its narrower limits. If his- 
torical English grammar were bounded definitely by Old 
English (Anglo-Saxon) at one end, an elementary know- 
ledge of Old English might reasonably be made the indis- 
pensable prelude to the historical study of English, It 
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seems strange that at this time of day it should be necessary 
to insist that this is the indispensable foundation: that 
cramming up a Middle English text is no more a prepara- 
tion for the study of the English language than it is for 
the study of English literature ; that until our whole system 
of teaching these subjects and examining in them has 
been radically reformed, the Extension movement cannot be 
put on that definite footing which every true friend of educa- 
tion wishes it to assume. 

In this grammar I have taken pains to make the Old 
English foundation as sound as possible, especially by 
eliminating the numerous errors that have been handed 
down from grammar to grammar, or have resulted from 
taking words from the dictionaries without verification. I 
have spent many weary hours in hunting up words and 
forms given in Matzner’s grammar, merely to find that they 
have no existence. 

I have also paid great attention to the distinctions of 
dialect, and the chronology of the language. Dr. Morris 
has already made the discrimination of the Middle English 
dialects a part of historical grammar teaching. This 
grammar is the first to do the same for the Old English 
period. It is well known that the German grammars make 
a complete confusion between the different periods of 
Modern English, all grammars—English as well as German— 
ignoring the distinction between the literary and spoken 
language. This again has been completely reformed in 
the present grammar, in which the spoken language has 
had its proper importance assigned to it. 

As regards its scope, this grammar is strictly elementary, 
as far, at least, as a grammar which is scientific and his- 
torical and not purely descriptive can be said to answer 
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to this description. It confines itself therefore as much as 
possible to the main grammatical phenomena and main 
lines of development; and being based on the language 
of the present time, it ignores historical details which do 
not bear on Present English. 

As one of the most direct practical] uses of English 
grammar is that it serves as a preparation for the study 
of foreign languages, I have throughout endeavoured to 
bring out clearly the relation of English grammar to general 
grammar, with especial reference to the languages that are 
most studied in England, and to Old English, as may be 
seen in my treatment of the cases (§ 128) and of the sub- 
junctive mood (§ 294). 

As my exposition claims to be scientific, I confine myself 
to the statement and explanation of facts, without attempting 
to settle the relative correctness of divergent usages. If an 
‘ungrammatical’ expression such as 7 zs me is in general 
use among educated people, I accept it as such, simply 
adding that it is avoided in the literary language. So also 
in dealing with such spellings as honor (§ 1710), I make 
no comments, leaving the reader to draw the natural in- 
ference from the facts stated, namely that the English 
retention of the older spelling onour is a piece of con- 
servatism which is inconsistent with our abandonment of 
emperour, etc. 

I have made my exposition as concrete as possible by 
embodying every rule or principle in an example. That 
there are not enough examples I am fully aware ; but this 
is a defect which could not be avoided in a first edition 
of limited space. 

I am at variance with most German philologists in com- 
pletely separating the descriptive and logical part of grammar 
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from the historical: it will be seen that in my introduction 
I explain fully the grammatical categories, and even treat 
of the parts of speech in detail before entering on a single 
historical question, on the principle that it is no use ex- 
plaining the origin of a phenomenon till the learner has 
some practical acquaintance with that phenomenon. 

In this introduction I may seem to have gone too much 
into generalities, as, for instance, in the section on the history 
of language. ‘Why not,’ the reader may say, ‘have simply 
referred us to Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and Professor Earle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue?’ But these works, admirable as they are in some 
respects, are not suited to serve as introductions to my 
grammar. I have therefore been obliged to introduce my 
readers to the fundamental principles of linguistic science 
in my own way. 

Like Professor Bain, I treat of the parts of speech in detail 
apart from their inflections and the details of their formal 
characteristics. 

In my treatment of sentences I may call attention to the 
new method of organic analysis, which instead of mechanic- 
ally cutting up a complex sentence into single sentences 
or clauses, tries to analyse it into lesser groups, each with 
a definite structure of its own. 

An essential feature of this grammar is that it is on a 
phonetic basis. It is now generally recognized, except in 
hopelessly obscurantist circles, that phonology is the indis- 
pensable foundation of all linguistic study, whether practical 
or scientific—-above all, of historical grammar. I have made 
my exposition as brief and simple as possible, in consideration 
of the difficulty of getting instruction in the subject, and 
the lamentable want of teachers. 
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The ground having thus been fully prepared, I have been 
able in the accidence to follow a purely historical exposi- 
tion. 

In the section on Derivation I have been careful to exclude 
all details that do not belong to grammar, but to the etymo- 
logical dictionary: from an English point of view Jdzshop 
has nothing whatever to do with the prefix efz-. 

In preparing this grammar, I have been influenced from 
sO many quarters, that it would not be possible to acknow- 
ledge my obligations fully. The grammars I have made 
most use of are those of Matzner, Abbott, Bain, Hall, Mason, 
and Morris. I have also to acknowledge my obligations 
to the Parallel Grammar Series, especially to Professor 
Sonnenschein’s Latin Grammar, from which nearly all my 
Latin quotations are taken. My treatment of the suffix -aze 
(§ 1751) will help to show what a debt English grammar 
will some day owe to Zhe New Lnglish Dichonary. In 
the Introduction.I owe more to H. Paul’s Prenzepien der 
Sprachgeschichte than to any one book—at least in the 
historical sections. J must also specially mention Jespersen’s 
Studier over engelske Kasus, which is the most original and 
stimulating investigation in English grammar that has ap- 
peared for a long time. I need not here repeat the acknow- 
ledgments that I have made in the prefaces to my History 
of English Sounds, etc. 

There is, on the other hand, much in this grammar that 
is original. Many of my grammatical investigations have, 
of course, been already published elsewhere, such as the 
weakening of Old English ¢o into ea, @ (§ 1068) in the 
Philological Society’s Proceedings, 1880-1, p. 75. I may 
call special attention to my paper on Words, Logic and 
Grammar (Phil. Soc. Transs. 1875-6), in which will be 
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found the germs of many of the ‘new views’ which have 
been re-imported into this country from Germany. 

In conclusion, I need hardly say that I shall be grateful 
for any criticisms and suggestions. 


HENRY SWEET. 


SoutH Park, Reicars, 
15 Dec. 18y:. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


— 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE. 


DerFInITION OF GRAMMAR. 


1, Grammar may be regarded either from a theoretical or 
a practical point of view. From the theoretical point of 
view grammar is the science of language. 

By ‘language’ we understand languages in general, as opposed 
to one or more special languages. 

2. The first business of grammar, as of every other science, 
is to observe the facts and phenomena with which it has to 
deal, and to classify and state them methodically. A grammar 
which confines itself to this is called a descriptive grammar. 
Thus a descriptive grammar dealing with Modern English 
would state such facts as that Z cal] is made into J called to 
show that the action of calling took place in the past instead 
of in the present; and would go on to state that / go is made 
into Z went, I hold into I held, to express the same change of 
meaning—or, in the technical terminology of grammar, that 
most Modern English ‘ verbs’ form their ‘ preterite’ by adding 
-ed, the verbs go and ho/d having the exceptional or ‘irregular’ 
preterites wend and held respectively. 

8. When we have a clear statement of such grammatical 
phenomena, we naturally wish to know the reason of them, 
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and how they arose. In this way descriptive grammar lays 
the foundations of explanatory grammar. ‘There are 
three chief methods of explaining the phenomena of language, 
by the help, namely, of (a) historical grammar, (6) comparative 
grammar, and (c) general grammar. 

4. (2) Historical grammar tries to explain the phe- 
nomena of a language by tracing them back to their earlier 
stages in that language. Thus, if we go back a few centuries 
in the history of the English language, we shall find that wen/ 
was originally the preterite of a verb /o wend, meaning ‘to 
turn’—a meaning still partially preserved in such literary 
phrases as /o wend one’s way, to wend homewards. The 
historical explanation of the preterite of go is therefore that 
it was originally the preterite of another verb of similar 
meaning. But if we take the preterite Ae/d, and trace it 
back even to the oldest English of the eighth century, we 
cannot explain its origin. ‘To do this, we require the help of 

5. (0) Comparative grammar, which compares the gram- 
matical phenomena ofa language with those of the cognate lan- 
guages, that is, languages which are related to it through having 
arisen from a common parent language. Just asthe Romance 
languages—lItalian, Spanish, French, etc.—are cognate to 
one another through being independent developments of their 
parent language Latin, so also English is cognate with Dutch, 
German, Danish, Swedish, and the other Germanic languages. 
Now in the oldest Germanic languages the preterite of hold 
appears in some such form as Aeha/d, being formed, like many 
other Germanic preterites, by reduplication, that is, repetition 
of the beginning of the word. The Germanic languages them- 
selves are cognate with Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and the other 
members of the Arian family of languages; and as com- 
parative grammar finds reduplicated preterites in these lan- 
guages also—thus Latin mordeé, ‘I bite,’ has preterite momor dt, 
‘I bit’—it infers that such preterites formed part of the 
Parent Arian language—the hypothetical ancestor of all the 
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languages mentioned in this paragraph. We see then that 
comparative grammar is really a branch of historical grammar, 
only it takes us a long way further back than we could go 
by confining ourselves to one language. The historical 
explanation of held afforded by comparative grammar is, 
therefore, that it is a contraction of an originally redupli- 
cated form. Historical and comparative grammar content 
themselves with tracing the phenomena of a language—or 
of a group or family of cognate languages—as far back as 
possible, without attempting to explain the origin of the oldest 
forms thus arrived at. To do this is the task of 

6. (c) General grammar (philosophical grammar), which 
is not concerned with the details of one special language or 
family of languages, but with the general principles which 
underlie the grammatical phenomena of all languages. In 
dealing with such a phenomenon as reduplication, general 
grammar asks (a) whatare the facts about reduplication in those 
languages in which we can observe it clearly? and (J) what 
is the explanation of those facts—what are the general prin- 
ciples on which they depend? Thus general grammar first 
of all tells us that reduplication is widely used in primitive 
languages all over the world to strengthen the meaning of 
words in various ways, as when man-man is used to express 
‘more than one man’ or ‘many men,’ d7g-d7¢ is used to 
express ‘very big,’ and so on. Hence it infers that in Parent 
Arian past time in verbs was regarded as more emphatic— 
because more definite—than present time, and so was 
expressed by reduplication. 

7. The explanation of grammatical phenomena often 
seems self-evident—a matter of ‘common sense.’ Thus the 
origin of the preterite of went hardly requires to be ex- 
plained to any one who is acquainted with literary English. 
But even in such cases as this we can never dispense with 
historical and comparative grammar, for experience has 
shown that an examination of the older forms of a language 
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may at any time prove that what appears at first sight to be 
a self-evident explanation is untenable. Thus it would 
seem natural to suppose that the familiar phrase J°// ¢e/l you 
what is a shortening of the longer phrase J weZ/ fell _you what 
i# 7s; but historical and comparative investigation shows that 
what is here used in the sense of ‘something,’ which was one 
of its regular meanings in Old English—a meaning which the 
cognate German word was still has, so that the longer phrase 
is really an expansion of the original shorter one, the result 
of the meaning of the what contained in it having become 
obsolete. 


8. Considered from a practical point of view, grammar is 
the art of language. 


Opyects oF GRAMMAR. 


9. The main object of practical grammar is to give—or 
rather, help to give—a mastery of foreign languages either 
living or dead, including earlier stages of the native language, 
as when a modern Englishman sets to work to learn the Old 

_English of King Alfred’s time with the help of a grammar 
and dictionary. This mastery may amount only to under- 
standing the language in its written or spoken form, or may 
include the power of expression both in speaking and writing. 

10. Grammar in the widest sense of the word is therefore 
both the science and the art of language. But as the 
scientific study of language is more definitely expressed by 
‘philology,’ the term grammar is generally used to imply 
a mainly practical analysis of one special language, in which 
study general principles and theoretical explanations are 
subordinated to concise statements of facts, and definite rules, 

11. We study the grammar of our own language for other 
objects than those for which we study the grammar of foreign 
languages. We do not study grammar in order to get 
a practical mastery of our own language, because in the 
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nature of things we must have that mastery before we begin 
to study grammar at all. Nor is grammar of much use 
in correcting vulgarisms, provincialisms, and other linguistic 
defects, for these are more dependent on social influence at 
home and at school than on grammatical training. 

12. In considering the use of grammar as a corrective of 
what are called ‘ungrammatical’ expressions, it must be 
borne in mind that the rules of grammar have no value 
except as statements of facts: whatever is in general use 
in a language is for that very reason grammatically correct. 
A vulgarism and the corresponding standard or polite ex- 
pression are equally grammatical—each in its own sphere— 
if only they are in general use. But whenever usage is 
not fixed—whenever we hesitate between different ways of 
expression, or have to find a new way of expression—then 
grammar comes in, and helps us to decide which expression 
is most in accordance with the genius of the language, least 
ambiguous, most concise, or in any other way better fitted to 
express what is required. 

13. The native language should be studied from the point 
of view of general grammar. We thus learn to compare the 
grammatical phenomena of our own language with those of 
other languages, and to criticize impartially its defects, so 
that we are better prepared for the divergent grammatical 
structure of other languages. In this way the study of 
English grammar is the best possible preparation for the 
study of foreign languages. 

14. The study of grammar has also a variety of less direct 
uses. Grammar being itself a science, affords a training 
in scientific methods generally. It also helps us to get 
a clearer knowledge of the things and ideas expressed by 
language; as the poet says of Prometheus :— 

He gave Man speech, 
and speech created thought, which ts the measure of the 
Universe. (SuEttey, Prometheus.) 
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15. Lastly, grammar satisfies a rational curiosity about the 
structure and origin of our own and other languages, and 
teaches us to take an interest in what we hear and utter 
every day of our lives. 


DerFInITION oF LANGUAGE. 


16. Language is the expression of ideas by means of 
speech-sounds combined into words. Words are com- 
bined into sentences, this combination answering to that 
of ideas into thoughts. Thus in Latin the word /rra 
expresses the idea ‘the earth, and rofunda expresses the 
idea ‘round,’ and these two words are combined together to 
form the sentence /erra rotunda, which expresses the thought 
‘the earth is round.’ Different languages have different 
sounds (sound-systems), and attach different meanings to the 
combinations of sounds into words, and of words into 
sentences. 


Form anp MrEaninc. 


17. There are, then, two sides to language—two ways of 
looking at it: there is the formal side, which is concerned 
with the outer form of words and sentences, and the logical 
side, which is concerned with their inner meaning. Thus 
the formal side of such a word as man is that it is made up of 
certain sounds standing ina certain relation to one another— 
following one another in a certain order, etc. So also the 
form of such a sentence as ‘he man helped the boy consists in 
its being composed of certain words following one another 
in a certain order, and standing in other relations to one 
another; and we can alter the form of a sentence by merely 
changing the order of the words of which it is made up, as 
in the boy helped the man. The study of the formal side of 
language is based on phonetics—the science of speech- 
sounds ; the study of the logical side of language is based on 
psychology—the science of mind. But phonetics and 
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psychology do not constitute the science of language, being 
only preparations for it: language and grammar are con- 
cerned not with form and meaning separately, but with the 
connections between them, these being the real phenomena 
of language. 


PROVINCE OF GRAMMAR. 


18. But it is only a part of these linguistic phenomena 
that fall under the province of grammar. Grammar—like 
other sciences—deals only with what can be brought under 
general laws and stated in the form of general rules, and 
ignores isolated phenomena. Thus grammar is not con- 
cerned with the meanings of such primary words as man, 
tree, good, grow, and relegates them to the collection of 
isolated facts called the dictionary or lexicon, where they 
constitute what we may call the lexical side of language. 
But the processes by which words are joined together to 
form sentences, the changes they undergo in these processes, 
and the formation of new words by composition and deriva- 
tion,—all this is the province of grammar as opposed to the 
dictionary. Thus the fact that ¢ree becomes ¢rees when we 
speak of more than one tree is a general one, for in English 
the plural of nearly all names of things is formed in this way— 
by the addition of s: the formation of the plural of nouns 
is therefore a part of English grammar. So also if we have 
once learnt to join the words /ree and grow in such sentences 
as the tree grows, trees grow, the trees are growing, we are 
able to construct as many more sentences as we like on the 
pattern of these, if we only know the words required to make 
them up: the formation of sentences is therefore an essential 
part of the grammar of all languages. The business of 
the grammarian is to find out the general principles on which 
such processes depend, and to frame a grammatical termino- 
logy for stating these general principles in the form of 
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definite grammatical rules, such as ‘the regular plural of 
English nouns is formed by adding s.’ 


CoNNECTION BETWEEN Form anp Meranine In GRAMMAR. 


19. We have now to consider more closely the connection 
between form and meaning in grammar. This connection is 
often imperfect. Different grammatical functions are often 
marked by the same form, as in /ree-s and grow-s; for the 
s in frees has a totally different meaning from what it has in 
grows. On the other hand we often find the same meaning 
expressed by a variety of forms, as in the plurals érees, children, 
men, the ‘singulars’ of which are free, child, man respectively. 
Although there is no formal likeness whatever in these 
plurals, yet they all not only mean exactly the same, but 
are used to build up sentences in exactly the same way: 
wherever in a sentence we put /rees instead of /ree, there also 
we must put children instead of child, and men instead of 
man—in other words, all these forms have exactly the same 
grammatical function. So also the addition of -ed in J called 
as distinguished from J cad/, the change of Z hold into TI held, 

‘and the substitution of Z wen/ for Z go, all mean exactly the 
same thing—namely the change from present to past time. 


IsoLaTion ; IRREGULARITY. 


20. We have seen that the phenomena of language are of 
two kinds: those that can be brought under general rules, 
and those that cannot (18). The only phenomena that can 
be brought under general rules are those that have something 
in common by which they are associated together in the 
mind by the psychological process of group-association, 
by which association-groups are formed. There are in 
every language an endless number of these groups, and one 
and the same word may belong to several such groups at 
once. Thus the words /rees, /owns, Joys form an association- 
group through having the same ‘inflection’ -s, and having 
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the meaning ‘ more-than-oneness’ in‘common; this group is 
therefore both a formal and a logical one. The plurals /rees, 
children, men, on the other hand, constitute a logical, but not 
a formal, group—as far, at least, as their inflection is con- 
cerned—for they are associated together only by the meaning 
of their endings. Tyee, wood, forest, park, etc. are also asso- 
ciated by their meaning only, but in a different way. We 
see then that the single word /ree can enter into at least three 
different association-groups. 

21. When a word stands outside an association-group, it 
is said to be isolated. Thus, if we take away free from the 
group éree, wood, forest, etc., and put it with fown and Joy, it 
is, aS far as its meaning is concerned, no longer a member 
of a group, but is isolated. But although the three words 
tree, town, boy are isolated from one another in meaning, yet 
the fact of their all being able to form plurals in -s—together 
with other grammatical characteristics that they have in 
common—makes them members of another group, which 
we express grammatically by calling them all ‘nouns,’ or, 
more generally, by saying that they all belong to the same 
‘part of speech,’ It is easy to see from this last example 
that there is no such thing as absolute isolation: every word 
has something in common with some other word in the 
language. 

22. Hence when we speak of isolation, we generally mean 
partial isolation. Thus the plural mez forms part of the 
group /rees, lowns, boys, etc. by virtue of its meaning, but 
stands outside this group as far as its form is concerned. 

23. When one and the same grammatical function is per- 
formed by a variety of grammatical forms, that form which is 
used in the greatest number of words is called the regular 
form. Thus, as the majority of names of things in English 
form their plurals by adding s, this is called the regular plural 
ending. Those forms which are in the minority—such as 
the plural chz/dren—are called irregular forms or irregu- 
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larities. But although such an irregular inflection as the 
-ren in children is so isolated in form that there is no other 
word in which it occurs, it still forms part of the group con- 
stituted by the whole body of English noun-plurals, both 
regular and irregular, by virtue of its grammatical function. 
But if every noun in English formed its plural in a different 
way, so that we could not tell beforehand what its plural 
would be, then such plurals as men and children could hardly 
be called irregular, because there would be no general rule 
to which they would be exceptions: they would, from a 
grammatical point of view, be as completely isolated gram- 
matically as the primary words ree, man, etc., are in meaning; 
and the formation of the plural of nouns would belong rather 
to the dictionary than to the grammar. 


We see from such considerations that it is not always easy to 
draw the line between what belongs to the grammar and what 
belongs to the dictionary. 


GRAMMATICAL AND LocicaL CATEGORIES. 


24. A group of grammatical forms expressing the same 
meaning—having the same functions—constitutes a gram- 
matical category. Thus the addition of -s in “ees, of -ren 
in children, and the change of @ into e in men together 
constitute—or help to constitute—the grammatical category 
‘plural of nouns,’ which, again, falls under wider grammatical 
categories, such as ‘number’ (singular and plural number), 
‘inflection.’ So also the inflections in Z called, I held, etc. 
constitute the grammatical category ‘ preterite tense of verbs,’ 

25. Every grammatical category is the expression of some 
general idea—some logical category. Thus the gram- 
matical category ‘plural’ expresses ‘ more-than-oneness,’ and 
therefore falls under the wider logical categories of ‘number’ 
and ‘quantity’; and the grammatical category ‘tense’ cor- 
responds to the logical category ‘time.’ 


ee) 
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DIVERGENCE BETWEEN GRAMMATICAL AND LOGICAL 
CATEGORIES. 


26. But in actual language—which is always an imperfect 
instrument of thought—the grammatical and logical cate- 
gories do not always exactly correspond to one another. 
Thus in the word-group a /en pound note compared with /en 
pounds, plurality is not expressed grammatically by any in- 
flection of pound, but is left to be inferred from the meaning 
of “en. In such a word-group as many a man, the divergence 
between the grammatical and the corresponding logical 
category is still stronger; for the word many shows that 
‘more than one’ is meant, and yet the combination a man 
is the regular grammatical expression of ‘oneness’ or the 
singular number. 


27. For this reason it will be advisable to get clear notions 
of the logical categories commonly expressed in language 
before dealing with the corresponding grammatical cate- 
gories—that is, to learn to distinguish between what we 
say and how we say it. Under the head of logical 
categories we will learn to regard words solely from the 
logical point of view—to classify them entirely by the ideas 
they express, making, for instance, no distinction between 
a man in many a man and men in many men, but regarding 
them both as expressions of the idea of ‘ more-than-oneness.’ 
Under the head of grammatical categories, on the other 
hand, we will regard man, not only in ove man but also in 
many a man, as belonging to one and the same category of 
‘singular number,’ although, of course, we shall point out 
such divergences between form and meaning, and try to 
explain the origin of them. 
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LOGICAL CATEGORIES. 
Ideas Expressed by Words. 


SUBSTANCES AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. 


28. The ideas of which thoughts are made up are con- 
cerned mainly with substances (material things) and their 
attributes. Substances are known to us solely by their 
attributes, that is, the impressions these substances make on 
our senses. Thus the substance ‘gold’ is known to us by 
its attributes of ‘hardness,’ ‘heaviness,’ ‘ yellow colour,’ etc., 
which together make up our idea of the substance ‘ gold’ 
Such words as gold, man, house are, therefore, substance- 
words; such words as hard, hardness, heavy, heavily, weight, 
yellow are attribute-words. 

29. These last all express permanent attributes. There 
are also changing attributes or phenomena. Thus ‘man’ 
is known to us not only by a number of permanent attributes 
—‘shape,’ ‘size,’ etc.,—but also by the phenomena ‘ move- 
ment, ‘speech,’ ‘thought,’ etc. Hence we call move, movement, 

‘motion, speak, speaking, speech, think, thought, thoughtful, 
thoughtfully, etc., phenomenon-words. 

80. For convenience, words denoting permanent attributes 
and those denoting changing attributes or phenomena, are 
included under the common name abstract. Every word 
which is not a substance-word must therefore be an abstract 
word. In grammar substance-words are generally called 
concrete. Thus gold is a concrete word. 


‘Concrete’ and ‘abstract’ also have a totally different logical 
meaning (89). In this—which is the original—sense of the 
word, substance-words can be abstract as well as concrete. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SUBSTANCES AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. 


381. It is evidently impossible to think of a substance with- 
out thinking of its attributes. But it is equally impossible to 
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think of all these attributes at once. When we think of a 
substance, we are reminded only of some—perhaps only one— 
of its attributes; and under different circumstances different 
attributes become prominent in our minds. Thus in com- 
paring ‘hair’ to ‘gold,’ we think only of the colour of gold, 
not of its hardness or weight. 

82. It is equally evident that the only way in which we 
can form an idea of any attribute, such as ‘yellow,’ is by 
thinking of a number of yellow substances, such as ‘gold,’ 
‘buttercups,’ etc. 

33. But it is easier to think of an attribute apart from 
substances than it is to think of a substance apart from its 
attributes. Phenomena are still more independent than 
permanent attributes. Thus, although we know that without 
something to burn—wood, coals, etc.—there can be no fire, 
and that what we call electricity can only show itself in con- 
nection with matter (substances), yet when we see a fire in 
the distance, a moving light, or a flash of lightning, we are 
inclined to consider these phenomena as independent objects. 
Among uncivilised races, indeed, such phenomena as fire 
and electricity are regarded as living beings, and are even 
worshipped as gods. 


QUALIFIERS. 


34. When we distinguish between @ fall man and a short 
man, tall and short are evidently attribute-words. But when 
we distinguish between many men, all men, and some men or 
Sew men, we cannot say that many, all, some, few are attribute- 
words; they are only qualifiers. When we say some 
Englishmen are tall, or many Englishmen are tall, the majority 
of Englishmen are tall, Englishmen are mostly tall, the words 
some, many, majority, mostly do not give us any information 
about Englishmen: they merely qualify, or limit, or define 
the idea expressed by Englishmen. Englishmen are tall by 
itself might mean ‘all Englishmen,’ ‘many Englishmen,’ ‘some 
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Englishmen, or ‘only a few Englishmen *s so we add 
the words all, many, some, few, etc., to qualify the idea ex- 
pressed by Englishmen. Attribute-words may be qualified 
as well as substance-words. Thus very in a very strong man 
qualifies the attribute-word s/rong. Qualifiers themselves 
may be qualified, as in very many Englishmen. 

It is easy to distinguish between an attribute-word and a 
qualifier by asking ourselves, Does this word, which at first 
sight looks like an attribute-word, give us any direct informa- 
tion about the word it is connected with? Thus it is easy to 
see that even in such a statement as we are seven, the word 
seven does not really tell us anything about the persons desig- 
nated by we, at least not in the same way as we ave young, we 
are English, etc. would, In many cases, indeed, a qualifier 
cannot be used to make a statement with at all. Thus from 
these tall men we can infer these men are tall, but we cannot 
make some Englishmen into * Englishmen are some, or half the 
tsland into *the zsiand was half. 

35. The qualifiers we have hitherto been considering are 
all quantitative words. There is another important class 
of qualifiers called mark-words, which, as it were, put a 

_mark on the word they are associated with, singling it out 
or pointing to it in various ways. Thus ¢hzs and shat, here 
and ¢here, as in this house, the man there,are mark-words of 
place; mow, then are mark-words of time; while such mark- 
words as ¢he point out an object in thought, as in ezve me the 
book, meaning ‘the book you know of, ‘the book we were 
speaking about. Some mark-words, instead of merely 
qualifying a word, act as substitutes for it. Thus the mark- 
word fe may be used as a substitute for the words John, the 
man, etc., and the mark-word z# may be used as a substitute 
for the book. 

36. Attribute-words may be used as qualifiers. Thus 
when we say gzve me that red book, not the blue one, although 
red and d/ue give information about the two books, they are 
not used for that purpose, but simply to distinguish between 
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the two books: red and d/we are in fact here used as mark- 
words, though they still preserve their full attributive mean- 
ings. When attribute-words are used in this way, we call 
them qualifying attribute-words. 


GENERAL AND Spectra Worps. 


37. Some attributes are of more general application than 
others. Thus there are more things that we can call red 
than there are that we can call dark red or yellowish red, and 
red itself falls under the still more general attribute colour. 
So also the qualifiers many, few, some fall under the more 
general category of guanitty. The same gradations are 
seen also in substance-words. Thus cas¢ cron and wroughi 
trom go under zron; zron, together with gold, silver, lead, etc. 
goes under mefal; and metal itself goes under mineral, and 
so on. 

38. The more special a word is, the more meaning it 
has. Thus zvon implies all the attributes implied by the 
more general word me/a/, and, in addition, all the attributes 
that distinguish iron from gold and the other metals. 

89. Even if we confine ourselves to a single word, we can 
make the same distinction. Thus the word man may suggest 
the idea either of ‘man in general, as in man zs mortal, or of 
one particular man, as when we talk of ¢hzs man or the man. 
We call the former the generalizing (abstract), the latter 
the specializing (concrete) use of the word man. The 
specializing use evidently puts more meaning into the word: 
the man not only implies all the attributes that men have in 
common, but also implies further attributes by which we 
distinguish ‘the man’ from other men. 

It must be observed that the logical and the grammatical 
meanings of the terms abstract and concrete are distinct and 
even contradictory. When we talk of ‘man in the abstract’ we 


are using abstract in its logical sense, while in grammar aédstract 
is a convenient means of including attributes and phenomena 
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under a common name (80). Hence in grammar it is best to 
restrict these words to their grammatical meaning, using 
generalizing and specializing to express their logical meaning. 


Combination of Words to express Thoughts. 


ApjJUNCT-woRDS AND HEaD-worDs. 


40. The most general relation between words in sentences 
from a logical point of view is that of adjunct-word and 
head-word, or, as we may also express it, of modifier and 
modified. Thus in the sentences fal/ men are not always 
slrong, all men are not strong, tall, strong, and all are adjunct- 
words modifying the meaning of the head-word men. So 
also dark, quick, quickly are adjunct-words in dark red, he has 
a quick step, he walks quickly. Stone is an adjunct-word in 
stone wall, wall of stone, because it modifies (defines) the 
meaning of wall, So also book (b00ks) is an adjunct-word in 
book-seller, bookselling, sale of books, he sells books, he sold his 
books, the corresponding head-words being seller, selling, sale, 
sells, sold. 

Al. The distinction between adjunct-word and head-word 

‘is only a relative one: the same word may be a head-word 
in one sentence or context, and an adjunct-word in another, 
and the same word may even be a head-word and an adjunct- 
word at the same time. Thus in he zs very strong, strong is 
an adjunct-word to fe, and at the same time head-word to 
the adjunct-word very, which, again, may itself be a head- 
word, as in he 7s not very strong. 


SuBjEcT AND PREDICATE. 


42. As we have seen (16), such a thought as ‘the earth 
is round’ is made up of the two ideas ‘the earth’ and ‘round’ 
or ‘roundness.’ All thoughts require at least two ideas : (a) 
what we think of, called the subject—in this case ‘the earth, 
and (0) what we think concerning it, called the predicate, 
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namely that it is ‘round,’ or has the attribute of ‘ roundness.’ 
Hence in such a sentence as /he earth ts round, we call earth 
a subject-word, round a predicate-word. In this example 
the predicate-word—or predicate, as we may call it for the 
sake of shortness—is an attribute-word; but the predicate 
may be also a qualifier, as in he zs here, we are seven. 

43. Subject and predicate may be joined together in 
various ways. In the above example the connection between 
them is affirmed (stated as a fact)—such a sentence as she 
earth 1s round being therefore called an ‘ affirmative’ sentence; 
but it may also be stated doubtfully, as in perhaps the earth is 
round, or denied, as in the earth zs not flat, and the relation 
between subject and predicate may be modified in various 
other ways. 


ASSUMPTION. 


44. If instead of stating some attribute or qualification 
about the subject, we take it for granted, as in— 


for so the whole round earth ts every way 
bound by gold chains about the feel of God, 
(TEnNyson) 


the predicate becomes an assumptive (commonly called 
‘attributive’), and the word round—as also whole—is said to 
be used assumptively (attributively). From such a collocation 
as the round earth we can infer the statement fhe earth is 
round. ‘Thus assumption may be regarded as implied or 
latent predication, and predication itself may be regarded as 
strengthened or developed assumption. 

Assumption is generally called ‘ attribution” in grammars ; 
but this term is objectionable because it is liable to cause con- 
fusion with the logical term ‘ attribute.’ 

It is easy to see that every assumptive word must be an 
adjunct-word as well as every predicate, just as every subject- 
word must be a head-word. But every adjunct-word is not 
necessarily an assumptive, for in grammar we use this term in 
contrast with ‘predicative,’ so that when we call a word 
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‘assumptive,’ we generally imply that it can be used also as 
a predicate. Thus ¢he and very in the earth, very good are 
adjunct-words, but there would be no object in calling them 
assumptives. But in grammar such qualifying words as whole, 
all, seven are said to be used attributively in such word-groups 
as the whole earth, all men, seven men; for although we cannot 
make ad/ men into the statement *#ze2 are all, we can make the 
statement we are seven, there are seven of us, and, besides, we 
feel that all men is analogous to good men, etc. 


SUBORDINATION AND COORDINATION. 


45. The relation of adjunct-word to head-word is one of 
subordination. But ideas can also be connected together 
with little or no subordination of one to the other—they can 
stand in a coordinate relation to one another. Thus in 
you and I will be there before the others, we cannot say that 
either of the two words connected by amd is subordinated to 
the other: we do not necessarily think of ‘you’ first and 
then join ‘I’ on to it, but we think of the two simultaneously, 
just as we should do if we expressed the idea of ‘ you and I’ 
by the single word we. You and J in the above sentence 
_are also coordinate through having the same predicate in 
common. 

46. Even in predication the subordination to the subject- 
word is often very slight, for although the subject is generally 
more prominent in our minds than the predicate, the union 
of subject and predicate in thought is instantaneous, and if 
the two are of nearly equal importance, it may sometimes be 
almost a matter of indifference which idea is regarded as 
subject, and which as predicate. Thus it does not matter 
much whether we say ¢he first day of the week is Sunday, or 
Sunday ts the first day of the week, just as in numbering the 
days of the week we might write either: 1 Sunday, 2 Monday, 
etc., or Sunday 1, Monday 2, etc. 

47. So also there are degrees of subordination of assump- 
tives to their head-words., 
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When an assumptive is, as it were, detached from its head- 
word—as in Alfred, king of England, compared with king 
Alfred, where king is entirely subordinate—it is said to be in 
apposition to it. (90.) 


GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES. 


48. The most general classification according to gram- 
matical categories is into words, word-groups, and 
sentences. 

49, Sentences are made up of words, but we speak in 
sentences, not words, although it may happen that a sentence 
is made up of a single word. A sentence is a word or com- 
bination of words capable of expressing a thought, that is, a 
combination of a logical predicate with a logical subject (42). 
Thus come/, he went away are both sentences. When a 
sentence is expressed by a single word, as in the case of 
come /, the word is called a sentence-word. When two 
or more sentences are joined together to express a single 
complete thought, they constitute a complex sentence, the 
simple sentences of which the complex sentence is made up 
being called clauses. Thus the complex sentence 7/ you 
are right, I am wrong is made up of the two clauses 7 you 
are right and I am wrong. 

50. When words are joined together grammatically and 
logically without forming a full sentence, we call the com- 
bination a word-group. ‘Thus man of honour, the roundness 
of the earth, the round earth, going away, his going away are 
word-groups. 

When words come together without there being any special 
connection between them, they may be said to constitute a 
word-collocation. 


Words. 


51. In a continuous discourse there is no separation 
between the words, except where we pause to take breath, or 
OP 
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for emphasis: the words of a sentence are run together ex- 
actly in the same way as the syllables of a word are. Thus 
in ordinary pronunciation the two words of the sentence éed/ 
her / are run together exactly in the same way as the two 
syllables of the word eller, the two groups being identical in 
sound—(telo). Until we know the meaning of (tele)-—which 
we cannot do without a sufficient context—we not only 
cannot divide it into words, but we cannot even tell whether 
it is one word or two words. 

52. A word may be defined as an ultimate independent 
sense-unit. A sentence such as ca/s catch mice is an inde- 
pendent sense-unit, but it is not an ultimate one, for it can 
be subdivided into the smaller independent sense-units ca/s 
(or cat), catch, mice. We call such a sound-group as ca/ an 
ultimate sense-unit because it cannot be divided into lesser 
sense-units. We call ardztrary an ultimate sense-unit for the 
same reason; for ard¢ and ¢rary by themselves make non- 
sense. Such a sound-group as /rzpod is also an ultimate 
sense-unit, because, although its two syllables /rz (trai) and 
pod are by themselves real sense-units, yet their meaning has 

,no connection with that of “ipod itself. Cas, arbitrary, 
tripod are further independent sense-units: they can stand 
anywhere in a sentence, and enter into any combinations 
with other words that are not contrary to their meaning and 
the principles of English grammar 


The inflected word cats can be divided into caf-s, but the 
second element, though it has the definite meaning of plurality, 
is not an independent sense-unit, and the connection between 
cats and the uninflected ca¢ is so intimate that we cannot regard 
the two as distinct words. Besides, such a plural as szdce 
cannot possibly be divided into two sense-units. 


53. By form words are distinguished by the different 
sounds of which they are made up, by the different order 
of these sounds (dp, pzt), by their length—especially as 


1) ee 
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measured by the number of syllables, and by stress (-ads/raci, 
to abstract), and intonation. 

Although, as we have seen (51), there is no necessary sepa- 
ration of words in sentences, yet in all languages words are to 
some extent marked off by their form. Thus in some languages 
the stress is always on the first syllable of a polysyllabic word, 
so that a strong stress always shows the beginning of a new 
word, just as a louder note in music shows the beginning of a 
bar. And in all languages certain sounds and certain sound- 
groups occur only in certain positions. Thus in English, when- 
ever we hear the sound (n)—as in zug (kin), we know that it 
cannot form the beginning of a word. 

54. A word may occur in more than one form. Thus 
in English we have the distinction between emphatic (hiz), 
as in zt zs hes, not her’s, and unemphatic (iz), as in 2 2s hes 
own. In such cases we do not regard the two forms as 
different words, being, indeed, generally insensible of the 
difference between them. Such pairs are called doublets. 

If a pair of doublets diverge in meaning as well as form, so 
that the gap between them cannot be bridged over without the 
help of historical grammar, then we feel them to be distinct 


words, as in the case of of and of, which were originally both 
modifications of Old English of 


55. It sometimes happens that a word has a different 
form when it is absolute—that is, stands alone—from what 
it has when it is conjoint—that is, grammatically associated 
with another word. Thus we have the absolute form mzne, 
as in 7/ zs mine, corresponding to the conjoint form my, as 
in z¢ 2s my book, 

56. If, on the other hand, the same combination of 
sounds expresses several distinct meanings which cannot be 
associated together, as in dear (the animal) and /o dear, then 
we feel the two sound-combinations to be distinct words, 
for in language we cannot go by form alone, apart from 
meaning. Such pairs are called homonyms, 

57. When we call words ultimate sense-units, we do not 
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imply that they represent ultimate ideas. On the contrary, 
many words—indeed most words—express a good many 
ideas at once. Such a word as raz, for instance, contains 
in itself the elements of a sentence, though of course not put 
in the form of a statement: raz means roughly speaking 
‘drops of water falling from the sky.” Such a word as baker 
is still more complex: it implies selling as well as making 
bread, biscuits, buns, and other food of the same kind. In 
fact, we put ideas into words not because of their simplicity 
or primitiveness, but because of their importance to us; and 
whenever it is convenient to express a group of ideas by a 
single word, language generally finds the means to do so. 


ForM-worDs. 


58. In such a sentence as “he earth 1s round, we have no 
difficulty in recognising earth and round as ultimate indepen- 
dent sense-units expressing the two essential elements of every 
thought—subject and predicate. Such words as fhe and 25, 
on the other hand, though independent in form, are not 
independent in meaning: /ke and zs by themselves do not 
_convey any ideas, as earth and round do. We call such words 
as the and 7s form-words, because they are words in form 
only. When a form-word is entirely devoid of meaning, 
we may call it an empty word, as opposed to full words 
such as earth and round. It is easy to see that ¢he and zs in 
the earth ts round belong to this class of form-words, 
Although zs sometimes has the independent meaning 
‘existence,’ as in Zroy zs no more, it is easy to see that in 
the earth ts round it has no meaning of its own, and serves 
only to show that the word which follows it—namely round 
—is a predicate, or, in other words, it serves to connect 
subject and predicate. We see then that 7s, though it has 
no independent meaning, has a definite grammatical function 
—it is a grammatical form-word. Zhe in the earth, on the 
other hand, has not even a grammatical function, and serves 
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only to show that ear¢h is to be taken in the sense of ‘ terres- 
trial globe,’ and not in that of ‘mould, which it might 
otherwise have; so that although formally independent of 
earth—for we can put another word between them, as in she 
whole earth—it is, logically speaking, almost a part of it, as 
if it were a derivative prefix, like the wx- in unknown (69). 

59. It often happens that a word combines the function 
of a form-word with something of the independent meaning 
of a full word. Become, as in he became prime minister, is an 
example of such a ‘full form-word,’ for it combines the full 
meaning ‘change’ with the grammatical function of the form- 
word 7s: he became means ‘he changed his condition,’ and 
the full sentence implies ‘he is (was) prime minister.’ 

60. In most languages there is a natural tendency to 
subordinate form-words to full words in stress. This is 
especially the case in English. Thus in /he earth ts round 
(-Si sop -iz ‘raund) we have two full words with strong stress, 
and two form-words with weak stress; and, as we see in 
such a sentence as Zroy ‘7s no more (58), zs itself has a 
strong stress when it has a full meaning. 

61. Another practical test of form-words is that they may 
often be omitted with a slight change in the form of the 
sentence—sometimes without any change at all--or in 
translating into some other language. Thus the form- 
word of in man of honour is omitted in the synonymous 
expression honourable man, and the earth 1s round may be 
expressed in Latin by serra rotunda, literally ‘earth round,’ 
where both form-words are omitted. So also some in ‘some 
people think differently, being a full word has strong stress and 
cannot be omitted; while in gzve me some more bread it has 
weak stress, and might be omitted without loss of clear- 
ness, being here used as a form-word like the French dz, 
literally ‘of the,’ in dz parm ‘some bread,’ ‘ bread.’ 

Even such words as Piece and Jump are used nearly as form- 
words in such greups as a piece of ‘bread, a lump of ‘lead, 
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as is shown by their diminished stress, and by their having 
practically almost the same meaning as the weak some in some 
‘bread, 


It will, of course, be understood that it is not always easy— 
or even possible—to draw a definite line between full words and 
form-words. 


Word-formation. 


62. We have hitherto confined our attention to simple 
words, that is, words which in their uninflected form cannot 
be divided into lesser sense-units. But there are also com- 
plex words, which can be divided in this way. Complex 
words are of two kinds, (2) compound words or compounds, 
such as blackbird, formed by composition, and (2) derived 
words or derivatives, such as wnknown, keeper, formed by 
derivation, that is, by adding derivative elements, such as 
un-, -er. Composition and derivation are included under 
the common designation of word-formation or word-forming 
processes. 


ComposIrTIon. 


63. A compound is a combination of two words equiva- 
lent formally and logically to a simple word. Thus in the 
compound word élackbird the elements of the compound— 
the words of which it is made up—are as distinct as in the 
word-group Jack bird; but apart from this, dlackbird is as 
much a single, indivisible word as the monosyllabic word 
szvan compared with such a word-group as wrzle bird. 

64. The formal distinction between a compound and a 
word-group evidently is that in a compound the elements are 
associated more closely together. Just as in the simple word 
tripod the two syllables /rz and pod are inseparable from one 
another, and follow one another in a fixed order, so also the 
elements of d/ackbird are inseparable from one another and 
follow one another in an absolutely fixed order. Just as 
tripod forms its plural /rifods, so also such compounds as 
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blackbird, hatbox, form their plurals dlackbirds, hatboxes, the 
first elements of these compounds being as incapable of 
change of form as the first syllable of ¢rzpod itself. But such 
a word-group as a box for a hat can be freely altered not 
only into a box for hats, but also into boxes for hats; and 
the elements of the word-group @ black bird may be modified 
and separated in various ways, as in so d/ack a bird, the black- 
est bird, birds black and white. 

65. The formal unity of a compound is often further 
_ Strengthened by its having only one strong stress. Thus, just 
as the single strong stress in the simple word -/rzpud makes 
us feel that it is a single, indivisible word, so also the single 
stress in ‘d/ackbird makes us feel that it is a single, indivisible 
word as opposed to the group ‘ddack ‘bird, in which both 
syllables have the same strong stress. 

But unity of stress by itself is not enough to constitute a 
compound ; thus in the group ¢e man there is only one strong 
stress, and yet we cannot call this group a compound, because 
of its separability and want of isolation. 

66. We may sum up the formal characteristics of com- 
pounds by saying that they imply formal isolation: the 
elements of a compound are brought into such close con- 
nection with one another that they are isolated from the 
other words of the sentence in which they occur. 

67. Hence a compound word is not only inflected like’a 
simple word, but is capable of entering into fresh com- 
pounds, and of taking derivative elements. Thus the com- 
pound mzdship and the simple word man are combined 
together in the compound mzdship-man. We call such com- 
pounds secondary compounds, as opposed to primary 
compounds, such as Blackbird. From the compound 
moonlight the derivative moonlight-er is formed. 

In such compounds as /frelighter the -er is not a derivative 


ending added to the whole compound, but the compound is 
made up of fre and the already derived word /ighter. 
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68. It is evident that compounds must have special 
meanings of their own, for otherwise there would be no 
object in distinguishing them from word-groups—in distin- 
guishing, for instance, between ‘ddackberd and ‘black ‘bird. 
Hence we find that while the meaning of such a word- 
group as d/ack bird is inferred as a matter of course from 
the meanings of the separate words of which it is made up, 
this is not the case with a compound such as Jdlackbird: 
there is, for instance, nothing in the meaning of the words 


black and ézrd to tell us that a blackbird is a bird with a 


yellow beak. Blackbird is, therefore, to some extent, an 
ultimate sense-unit; and yet it consists of two words, each 
having an independent meaning of its own, the meaning of 
both words entering into that of the compound formed by 
them. We may express this in other words by saying that 
the meaning of a compound is isolated from the meanings of 
its elements, 


Logical, without formal, isolation is not enough to constitute 
acompound. The meaning of such a sentence as how do you 
do ? cannot be fully inferred from the meanings of the words of 
which it is made up; and yet we do not call this group a com- 
pound, because it does not differ formally from any other 
sentence made up of independent words and capable of various 
modifications of form. Again, although Zhe Red Sea means 
one particular sea—the meaning of the combination being 
therefore strongly isolated—yet as the group does not differ 
grammatically in any way from ¢he black bird and other groups 
in which there is no logical isolation, we cannot call it a 
compound. 

But there is a class of combinations called group-eompounds 
(440), which are really intermediate between true compounds 
and word-groups. 


DerIvATION. 


69. Such a derivative element as wn- in un-known is an 
ultimate sense-unit with a very definite meaning, being so far 
on a level with the word wo. But it is not independent : for 


od bed a 
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while zo/ can stand alone, and can be put before any word 
with which the general rules of English grammar allow it to 
be associated, wv- cannot stand alone, and can be used only 
with certain words ; thus we cannot form such derivatives as 
*unwhite,*unreligrous, answering to the word-groups of white, 
not religious, although there is nothing in the rules of English 
grammar to forbid such combinations. 

70. When a derivative element comes before the body of 
the word, it is called a prefix ; when it comes after it, it is 
called a suffix or ending. Thus w- and Ze- in unknown 
and decome are prefixes, -er and -ness in keeper and goodness 
are suffixes. 

71. Derivation is sometimes accompanied by sound- 
change, as in zazzonal (neefanal) from narion (neifan), breadth 
from éroad compared with fruth from /rue. Sometimes 
a process analogous to derivation is carried on by sound- 
change alone, without the addition of any derivative element, 
as in fo fill from full, compared with /o gladden from glad. 


Derivation by sound-change alone can generally be traced 
back to an earlier stage of derivation by sound-change and 
addition together, which, again, is a later stage of derivation 
by addition alone. Thus the difference between saz¢éonal and 
nation in Present English is the result of the earlier English 
tendency to shorten the vowels in the first syllables of longer 
words. 


72. Derivation, being a process for forming new words, 
necessarily alters the meaning of the derived word. The 
meanings of derivative elements are often vague and irregu- 
lar. Thus it is not easy to see much community of meaning 
in the prefix de- in such words as become, befall, beset, nor 
between the complex decome and the simple come. The suffix 
-ness in goodness, badness, redness, etc. is an example of a 
derivative which is much more regular in its meaning, but 
even here we should not be able to infer the meaning of 
business from that of dusy. 
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Inflections. 


73. By inflection we understand an addition to a whole 
class of words expressing some grammatical function, or a 
meaning so general as not to constitute a new word. ‘Thus 
the inflection -s is added to /ree, etc. to express the meaning 
of plurality, this meaning being so general a one that we 
feel trees to be essentially the same word as the uninflected 
singular /ree. So also the preterite inflection -ed is added to 
call, hive, stop, etc. to express past time; and the genitive 
inflection -s—which is distinct in meaning and origin from 
the plural inflection—has the grammatical function of making 
such words as /ree, day, etc. into a particular class of adjunct- 
words, and thus of connecting words together in sentences, 
as in a day’s journey, where day’s defines journey in the same 
way as Jong in a long journey. 


As words are always liable to develop a variety of meanings, 
it sometimes happens that the plural of a word has a different 
meaning from the singular, as in savzds = ‘sandy shore of the 
sea’ compared with sazd. But such changes of meaning are 
“secondary ones, which took place after the formation of the 
plural, and with which the inflection had originally nothing 
to do. 


74. Inflection by addition is, like derivation, sometimes 
initial—at the beginning of the uninflected word, or base— 
but generally final—at the end of the base. We have an 
example of initial inflection in the augment of the Greek 
verb, which expresses past time, as in ¢/wp/on ‘I was striking’ 
compared with the present /ép/0 ‘I strike,’ and the German 
and Old English ge- by which these languages mark the 
preterite participles of verbs, as in German gemacht, Old 
English gemacod ‘made,’ from German machen, Old English 
macian ‘to make.’ As inflection is mainly final in English 
and the other languages cognate with it, initial inflection in 
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these languages is generally accompanied by final inflection— 
étupt-on, ge-mac-od. Hence there is a tendency to restrict 
the term ‘inflection’ to final additions to a word, and to 
regard ge- etc. as derivative prefixes. 

75. Inflection is often accompanied by sound-change, as 
in the plural /eaves from leaf, preterite shough-t from think. 
Sometimes inflection is effected entirely by sound-change, 
as in men from man, saw from see. 


As in derivation, the forms with sound-change are generally 
of later origin. 


76. Sometimes an inflectional function is performed by a 
variety of distinct forms, as in the plurals /rees, children, men, 
and the preterites called, thought, saw, held. As the change of 
child into children and of man into men has exactly the same 
meaning as that of ¢ree into frees, we do not hesitate to 
regard all these changes as constituting one and the same 
inflection, however distinct they may be in origin, and so 
also with the preterites called, thought, etc. It sometimes 
even happens that different words stand in an inflectional 
relation to one another, with or without the help of inflection. 
Thus went, was stand in the same relation to goes, 7s as 
called, saw to calls, sees; and the uninflected me stands in the 
same relation to 7 as the inflected Az-m does to he. Here, 
again, we do not hesitate to call went the preterite of go, and 
me the objective case of /. 

77. The absence of inflection—negative inflection— 
often has the same function as positive inflection. Thus 
the absence of the plural inflection -s in ¢ree expresses the 
singular number. 


78. Inflections have the same grammatical functions as 
form-words. Thus the genitive inflection -s in @ day’s work 
has exactly the same function as the form-word of in she 
work of a lifetime. 
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When a form-word is much shortened, it may become pho- 
netically indistinguishable from an inflection, as in Joka 7s here 
(dgzonz hia), where the (z) is, phonetically speaking, as much 
a part of the preceding word as the genitive -s in John’s book 
(dzonz buk). But we can easily see that in John ts here the (z) 
is an independent word in spite of its shortness, by trans- 
posing it in such a sentence as here zs John (hiaz dzon), the in- 
flectional -s in John’s book being, on the other hand, absolutely 
inseparable from its base. 


79. Inflection is very similar to derivation, not only in 
form, but also, in some cases, in meaning. Thus although 
the plural inflection in such a word as /rees only adds to the 
meaning of ¢/ree without otherwise altering it, yet /rees may to 
some extent be regarded as a new word—as approximating 
in meaning to such words as forest and park. In fact 
modern English does treat plurals of nouns to some extent 
as if they were new words; for just as man has a genitive 
man’s, so also the plural men has a genitive men’s, as if it 
were an independent word. 

80. Conversely, there are some derivative elements which 
are very similar to inflections. Thus the change of whe 
‘into whiteness, good into goodness, etc., can hardly be said to 
form a new word, for it comes to the same thing whether we 
say snow 1s white or snow has the attribute of whiteness. In 
fact, the only use of the change of wzze into whiteness is to 
give greater freedom in the use of the word in sentences. 
But, on the other hand, in such derivatives as business, his 
Highness, there is a considerable change of meaning, really 
amounting to the formation of a new word. 


Relations between Words. 


81. There are five ways of indicating the relations between 
words in word-groups and sentences : (2) word-order, or posi- 
tion, (4) stress, (c) intonation, (¢) the use of form-words, and 
(e) inflection. 
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82. The simplest and most abstract way of showing the 
relations between words is by their order. We see how the 
meaning of a sentence may depend on the order of its words 
by comparing the man helped the boy with the boy helped the 
man, where the distinction between subject and adjunct to the 
predicate depends entirely on the word-order. 

83. We can see how stress alters the meaning of a sen- 
tence by comparing /hat zs -my book with that ts ‘my book; 
the latter really means ‘it is my book and not some one 
else’s.’ 

84. We can see how intonation shows the relation be- 
tween words by comparing a sentence such as you are ready °”, 
uttered with a rising tone, with the same sentence uttered with 
the falling tone of such a sentence as J am ready’. While 
the falling tone expresses statement, the rising tone expresses 
question, so that the rising tone in you are ready’ has the 
same meaning as the change of word-order in are_you ready ? 


The above are examples of sentence-stress and sentence- 
intonation as distinguished from word-stress and word- 
intonation. English uses both sentence-stress and word-stress 
to express differences of meaning (the latter in such pairs as 
‘abstract and to ab‘stract), while intonation is used in English 
only to modify the meaning of sentences. Word-intonation 
occurs in many foreign languages, such as Old Greek and 
Chinese (the ‘Chinese tones’), where it is used to distinguish 
the meanings of separate words. Thus in Old Greek o¢kod ‘at 
home’ and o#koz ‘houses’ were distinguished solely by their 
intonation, both words having the same sounds and the same 
strong stress on the first syllable. 


85. Stress and intonation, however, have not much in- 
fluence on the grammatical structure of sentences, sentence- 
stress being used mostly for emphasis, and intonation to 
express shades of feeling, such as curiosity, dogmatism, con- 
tempt, though, as we have seen, it is also used to express 
purely logical meanings such as question. Variations of 
stress and intonation are also limited in number. The 
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distinctions that can be made by word-order are still more 
limited, so that if a language depended entirely on word- 
order to show grammatical relations, it would have to use 
the same word-order to express a great variety of different 
meanings. Hence no language can rely exclusively on these 
three, but requires the help either of form-words or inflec- 
tions, which afford as many grammatical distinctions as are 
necessary. 

86. The nature of form-words and inflections has been 
already explained. Some languages, such as Chinese, show 
grammatical relations entirely by means of word-order and 
form-words. Others, such as Latin, rely mainly on inflec- 
tions, though they use many form-words as well, with which, 
indeed, no language can dispense. We call such a language 
as Chinese an isolating language as distinguished from an 
inflectional language such as Latin. English is mainly an 
isolating language which has preserved a few inflections. 


The classification of languages according to their structure, 
without regard to their relationship, is called the morpho- 
logical, as opposed to the genealogical classification. English 
and Latin are genealogically related by being both members of 
the Arian family of languages, but they differ widely morpho- 
logically. English and Chinese, on the other hand, show great 
morphological resemblance without being in any way genea- 
logically related. 


87. We have now to consider how these means of gram- 
matical expression, especially word-order, form-words, and 
inflections, are used in language to express logical relations. 

88. The first main division is that of modifying and 
connective. Zhe in ¢he earth isa modifying form-word ; 7s, 
and in the earth ws round, you and I, are connective form- 
words. So also the plural inflection in /rees is modifying, 
while the genitive inflection in @ day's work is connective. A 
modifying form requires only one word to make sense (the 
earth, iree-s), while a connective form requires two words to 
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make sense (_you and J, a day-s work). The relations between 
words in sentences are therefore shown mainly by connectives, 
while modifiers have almost the function of word-formers (58). 

89. When two words are associated together grammati- 
cally, their relation may be one either of coordination or of 
subordination (45). Coordination is shown either by 
word-order only, or by the use of form-words, as in men, 
women, and children, where the first two full-words are con- 
nected only by their position, while the last two are connected 
by the form-word and. 

90. Subordination implies the relation of head-word and 
adjunct-word (40). But there are degrees of subordi- 
nation. When the subordination of an assumptive (attribu- 
tive) word to its head-word is so slight that the two are 
almost coordinate, the adjunct-word is said to be in apposi- 
tion to its head-word. Thus in &zng Alfred the adjunct- 
word is a pure assumptive—as much so as good in the good 
king—and has the usual position of an assumptive word in 
English, that is, before its head-word, while in Alfred the king 
or Alfred, king of England, it stands in apposition to its 
head-word in a different position and in a more independent 
relation. 

91. In the above examples the relation between head-word 
and adjunct-word is only vaguely indicated by position, being 
mainly inferred from the meaning of the words. But in such 
a sentence as J bought these books at Mr. Smith’s the book- 
seller's, the connection between the adjunct-words ¢hese and 
bookseller’s and their head-words is shown by each adjunct- 
word taking the inflection of its head-word. This repetition 
of the inflection of a head-word in its adjunct-word is called 
concord, and the two words are said to agree in whatever 
grammatical form they have in common: the concord be- 
tween /hese and dooks consists in their agreeing in number— 
that is, in both having plural inflection; and the concord be- 
tween Jookseller’s and Smith's consists in their both having 
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the same genitive inflection. In such groups as green frees, 
the trees became green, there is no concord, as if we were to 
say *this books instead of ¢hese books. In a highly inflected 
concord-language such as Latin, green in the above examples 
would take the plural inflection of frees just as much as ¢his 
would. 

92. The concord-inflection of an adjunct-word is not only 
logically superfluous, but often unmeaning. Thus it is 
evident that the idea expressed by ‘hzs and green does not 
admit of plurality--for we cannot form an idea of ‘more 
than one this’ or of ‘more than one greenness ’—and con- 
sequently that the plural inflection of ¢hzs in these frees is in 
itself devoid of meaning. Such concord-inflections have 
indeed only an indirect grammatical function, namely that 
of indicating the connection tetween head-word and adjunct- 
word: the plural inflection of /Azs in shese frees does not 
modify its meaning in the slightest degree, but only serves to 
connect it with another word having the same inflection, 
namely /rees. 

93. When the relations between words are shown by 
-word-order, concord is not of much use, and consequently 
is reduced to very narrow limits in such a language as 
English. Conversely, in a highly inflectional language with a 
highly developed system of concord, such as Latin, fixed 
word-order is not required to show the grammatical relations 
between words. Even in English we might put shese and 
trees far apart in a sentence and yet easily join them together 
in thought by their having the same inflection. Hence in 
such a language as Latin the word-order is much freer than 
in English, the position of words being determined mainly by 
considerations of emphasis and euphony. 

94. When a word assumes a certain grammatical form 
through being associated with another word, the modified 
word is said to be governed by the other one, and the 
governing word is said to govern the grammatical form in 
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question. Thus in a day’s work, day’s is governed by work, 
and work itself is said to govern the genitive case, So also 
in I see him, him is governed by see, and see is said to govern 
the objective case Aim. In I thought of him, the form-word 
of also governs the objective case. 


Parts of Speech. 


95. As regards their function in the sentence, words fall 
under certain classes called parts of speech, all the members 
of each of these classes having certain formal characteristics 
in common which distinguish them from the members of the 
other classes, Each of these classes has a name of its own 
—noun, adjective, verb, etc. 

96. Thus, if we compare nouns, such as szozw, free, man, 
with adjectives, such as dzg, white, green, and verbs, such as 
melt, grow, speak, we shall find that all nouns whose meaning 
admits of it agree in having plural inflections—generally 
formed by adding s (érees); that adjectives have no plural 
inflections, but have degrees of comparison (dzg, digger, 
diggest)—which nouns and verbs have not; that verbs have 
inflections of their own distinct from those of the other parts 
of speech (I grow, he grows, grown); that each part of 
speech has special form-words associated with it (@ free, the 
tree; to grow, ts growing, has grown); and that each part of 
speech has a more or less definite position in the sentence 
with regard to other parts of speech (white snow, the snow 
melts, the green tree, the tree is green). 

97. If we examine the functions of these three classes, 
we see at once that all verbs are predicative words—that they 
state something about a subject-word, which is generally a 
noun (¢he snow melts); that adjectives are often used as 
assumptive words (zwAzfe snow), and so on. 

98. If we examine the meanings of the words belonging 
to the different parts of speech, we shall find that such nouns 
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as free, snow, man, are all substance-words, while the adjec- 
tives and verbs given above are all attribute-words, the 
adjectives expressing permanent attributes, the verbs chang- 
ing attributes or phenomena. We can easily see that there 
is a natural connection between the functions and meanings 
of these parts of speech. We see that the most natural way 
of speaking of a substance is to imply or state some attribute 
about it (whzte snow, the snow melts); and that permanent 
attributes, such as ‘ whiteness,’ can often be taken for granted, 
while phenomena, such as ‘ melting,’ being often sudden and 
unexpected, require to be stated explicitly. 

99. But this connection, though natural, is not necessarv. 
In language it is often necessary to state, as well as inrply, 
permanent attributes (che ree zs green), and it is sometimes 
convenient to make statements about attributes as well as 
substances. Thus, instead of using the word w&z/e as a 
means of implying something about szow or any other sub- 
stance, we may wish to state or imply something about the 
attribute itself, as when we say whz/eness ts an attribute of 
snow, or talk of the dazzling wheteness of the snow. It is easy 
to see that there is no difference of meaning between wizfe- 
ness 1s an attribute of snow and snow ts white: the difference 
between whzfe and the noun whz%eness is purely formal and 
functional—grammatical, not logical. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE Parts oF SPEECH. 


100. The parts of speech in inflectional languages are 
divided into two main groups, declinable, that is, capable of 
inflection, and indeclinable, that is; incapable of inflection. 

101. The declinable parts of speech fall under the three 
main divisions, nouns, adjectives, and verbs, which have 
been already described. Pronouns are a special class of 
nouns and adjectives, and are accordingly distinguished as 
noun-pronouns, such as J, ¢hey, and adjective-pronouns, 
such as my and thai in my book, that man. Numerals are 
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another special class of nouns and adjectives: /hree in three 
of us is a noun-numeral, in s¢hree men an adjective- 
numeral, Verbals are a class of words intermediate 
between verbs on the one hand and nouns and adjectives on 
the other: they do not express predication, but keep all the 
other meanings and grammatical functions of the verbs from 
which they are formed. Noun-verbals comprise infini- 
tives, such as go in J will go, I wish to go, and gerunds, 
such as going in I think of going. Adijective-verbals com- 
prise various participles, such as melting and melted in melt- 
ing snow, the snow rs melted. 

102. Indeclinable words or particles comprise adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. The main 
function of adverbs, such as guzchkly and very, is to serve as 
adjunct-words to verbs and to other particles, as in she snow 
melted quickly, very quickly. Prepositions, such as of, are 
joined to nouns to make them into adjunct-words, as in man 
of honour, where of honour is equivalent to the adjective 
honourable. Conjunctions, such as 7, are used mainly 
to show the connection between sentences, as in z/ you do so, 
you will repent it. Interjections, such as ah/ alas /, are 
sentence-words (49) expressing various emotions. 

108. For convenience we include nouns in the limited 
sense of the word, noun-pronouns, noun-numerals and 
gerunds under the common designation noun-word. 
So also we include adjectives, adjective-pronouns, adjective- 
numerals and participles under the common designation 
adjective-word. 

The term ‘ verb’ is sometimes used to include the verbals, 
sometimes to exclude them. When necessary, the predica- 
tive forms of the verb as opposed to the verbals are included 
under the term finite verb: thus in JZ think of going, think 
is a finite verb as opposed to the verbal (gerund) gozng, 
although both are included under the term ‘verb’ in its wider 
sense, 
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104. The following is, then, our classification of the parts 

of speech in English : 

noun-words: noun, noun-pronoun, noun- 
numeral, infinitive, gerund. 

adjective-words: adjective, adjective-pro- 
noun, adjective-numeral, participles. 

verb: finite verb, verbals (infinitive, gerund, 
participles). 

indeclinable (particles): adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
interjection. 


declinable 


The distinction between the two classes which for convenience 
we distinguish as declinable and indeclinable parts of speech is 
not entirely dependent on the presence or absence of inflection, 
but really goes deeper, corresponding, to some extent, to the 
distinction between head-word and adjunct-word. The great 
majority of the particles are used only as adjunct-words, many 
of them being onty form-words, while the noun-words, adjective- 
words and verbs generally stand to the particles in the relation 
of head-words. 


CONVERSION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


105. When we talk of she wheteness of the snow instead of 
saying ¢he snow 1s white, we make the adjective wéz/e into the 
noun w&zéeness by adding the derivative ending -wess. But 
in English, as in many other languages, we can often con- 
vert a word, that is, make it into another part of speech 
without any modification or addition, except, of course, the 
necessary change of inflection, etc. Thus we’can make the 
verb zalk in he walks into a noun by simply giving it the 
same formal characteristics as other nouns, as in he took a 
walk, three different walks of life. We call walk in these two 
collocations a converted noun, meaning a word which has 
been made into a noun by conversion. 

Conversion bears some resemblance to derivation, although 


the mere change of a verb into a noun can hardly be said to 
make a new word of it. 


a ate woe 
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But although conversion does not involve any alteration in 
the meaning of a word, yet the use of a word as a different part 
of speech naturally leads to divergence of meaning. There is, 
for instance, in nouns a natural tendency to develop a concrete 
meaning (98). Thus, while the noun wads in the examples 
given above keeps the abstract meaning of the verb from which 
it is formed—although there is a slight change of meaning in 
the second example—it has assumed a concrete meaning in 
gravel walk—a meaning which cuts it off both from the verb 
Zo walk and the abstract noun walk. 

106. The test of conversion is that the converted word 
adopts all the formal characteristics (inflection, etc.) of the 
part of speech it has been made into. Thus wadk in he took 
a walk is a noun because it takes the form-word /he before it, 
because it can take a plural ending -s, and so on. The 
question, which part of speech a word belongs to is thus one 
of form, not of meaning. The nouns in s7k thread, gold 
watch are used as attribute-words very much as the adjective 
silken, but nevertheless they are not adjectives in the above 
collocations: we could not say *very silk, *more silk, as we 
could say very silken, more silken; in fact more szlk by itself 
would suggest a totally different idea, namely that of ‘a larger 
quantity of silk.’ 

107. But there are cases of partial conversion, in which 
a word really partakes of the formal peculiarities of two 
different parts of speech. Thus in she good are happy, good 
takes the form-word /he before it like a noun, and stands as 
the subject of a sentence like a noun, and yet in its want of 
plural inflection it is an adjective, not a noun. (Goods in 
goods and chattels, on the other hand, shows complete conver- 
sion of an adjective into a noun, 

It is sometimes doubtful what part of speech a word belongs 
to. The less marked the formal characteristics of a word, the 
more difficult it is to settle what part of speech it belongs to. 
Hence particles offer more difficulty than declinable words, as 
we see in the difficulty of distinguishing between adverbs and 
conjunctions. Hence also the more inflectional a language is, 
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the easier the discrimination of the parts of speech is. Thus in 
English, where the adjective is nearly indeclinable, it is more 
difficult to distinguish it from other parts of speech than in Latin. 


Relations between Logical and Grammatical 
Categories. 


108. We have already seen that the correspondence 
between words and the ideas they express is often imperfect 
(26). Even when the grammatical and logical categories do 
not directly contradict one another, the expression of ideas 
"in language may still be imperfect in various ways. Some- 
times we express the same idea twice over, as in concord 
(91), while sometimes we do not express it at all, but leave 
it to be inferred from the context; sometimes we have more 
than one way of expressing the same idea; and sometimes 
we can express an idea only imperfectly, or not at all. 

It must not be assumed that defective correspondence between 
logical and grammatical categories is necessarily injurious to 
language considered as a means of expression. On the con- 


trary, illogical and ungrammatical constructions often add greatly 
to ease, and even to accuracy, of expression (528). 


FuLLNEss or Expression; EL.iese. 


109. The two extremes as regards fullness of expression 
are redundance on the one side, and ellipse on the other. 

110. Redundance is easy to recognise, as in the phrase 
I will know the reason why=TI will know the reason of tt; 
here the idea of ‘reason’ is expressed twice over—by reason 
itself and by why. The best example of grammatical redun- 
dance is afforded by concord (91). From a logical point of 
view there is redundance not only in such constructions as 
these trees but also in fwo frees, fen trees, etc., where the 
numeral by itself is enough to show plurality without the 
noun-inflection. 

111. The opposite phenomenon of ellipse offers more 
difficulties. When there are two forms for expressing the 
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same idea, one shorter than the other, it is not always safe to 
assume that the shorter form is an elliptical variation of the 
longer one. Thus we cannot say that come/ is an elliptical 
form of come thou!: come thou! is rather an extended or 
redundant form of come/; for, as the pronoun is really super- 
fluous—commands being generally addressed to some one 
person—come/ is the normal form of expression. Such an 
expression as the colloquial glad fo hear tt=JI am glad to 
hear it, is, on the other hand, really elliptical, partly because 
the meaning is not clear without the pronoun J, but still 
more because the fuller expression is more in harmony with 
the principles of English grammar, and is in more frequent 
use than the shorter one. The most unmistakeable ellipses 
are those which give rise to grammatically impossible 
constructions. Thus he 7s stopping at his uncle’s is elliptical 
not so much because the missing word house after uncle's 
suggests itself without an effort, but because without it the 
preposition a7 seems to govern the genitive case, which is im- 
possible in English. In ellipse the addition of the missing 
word must not involve any change of construction. Thus 
this ts mine cannot be expanded into *¢hzs zs mine hat, etc., 
which shows that shes zs mzne is not an elliptical form of this 
as my hat, any more than /he ¢rees are green is an elliptical form 
of the trees are green trees. Wence we cannot assume an 
ellipse in the parallel construction /hzs zs hzs, although it can 
be expanded without change into /hzs zs his hat, etc. From 
this we can see that the practical rule is, never to assume an 
ellipse unless it seems grammatically necessary. 

112. What might at first sight seem to be ellipse is often a 
different phenomenon, namely what we may call condensa- 
tion. We have seen that in sentence-words subject and 
predicate are expressed by one word (49). Now as such a 
sentence-word as come/ is not either logically or historically 
a shortened form of come thou /, it cannot be regarded as an 
elliptical, but only as a condensed expression. We have another 
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kind of condensation in such a construction as what_you say ts 
true, which is nearly equivalent to you say something which is 
true. Here the word what does duty for two words at once: 
it stands in one grammatical relation to say, and in another 
to zs. But it would not be good English to expand what you 
say ts true into *what you say, that ts true. So there is no 
ellipse in this case. All we can do is to acknowledge the 
fact that in such sentences what unites the grammatical 
functions of the two words something and which; and we do this 
by calling it a ‘condensed relative pronoun’ as opposed to 
the ordinary relative pronoun which in something which ts true. 


UNIFORMITY OF EXPRESSION. 


113. In a perfect language there would be one distinct 
form, and only one, to express each separate grammatical 
meaning. But this uniformity and simplicity of expression 
is never carried out fully in any actual language. We have 
already seen that in inflection the same grammatical function 
is often discharged by a variety of distinct forms, and the 
same form used to express a variety of distinct grammatical 
functions (76). In languages of mixed morphological 
tructure, such as English, we find the same grammatical 
relation expressed by different categories of grammatical 
forms—sometimes by inflection, sometimes by form-words, 
sometimes by word-order, as in a@ day's work, the work 
of a life, night work—and the same grammatical rela- 
tion is often shown by several grammatical forms at once. 
Thus, while in she boy helped the man the different relations in 
which the two nouns stand to the verb are shown by the 
word-order only, the same relations between noun-pronouns, 
as in he helped him, are shown by inflection as well as 
word-order. 

AprEQuacy OF ExprEssIon. 

114. As regards adequacy, the expression of grammatical 

categories may be imperfect, or wholly wanting. The gram- 
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matical relations between words can be shown only imper- 
fectly by word-order ; for as the number of different positions 
a word can take in a sentence is necessarily limited, the 
same position must be used to express a variety of gram- 
matical relations, that is, if any great use is made of word- 
order. ‘Thus the nouns and pronouns coming after the verbs 
in the following English sentences stand in various different 
relations to those verbs: [saw aman; he became a lawyer; they 
gave him a house; they made him a bishop. In such a language as 
Latin the different relations in which these words stand would 
be clearly shown by their inflection. In Latin, Azm in they 
gave him a house would be put in the dative or ‘indirect 
object’ case, Aouse in the accusative or ‘ direct object’ case. 
In English the distinction between direct and indirect object 
is expressed, not by inflection, but imperfectly by word-order, 
the indirect coming before the direct object in such sentences 
as that given above, although in some constructions the order 
is reversed, as in gzve zt me! We can distinguish between the 
direct and the indirect object by the latter being able to take 
the preposition /o before it: ‘hey gave the house lo him; give 
it to me! Wence, although it would be quite incorrect to 
say that me in gzve z¢ me/ is in the dative case, it is correct 
to say that it stands in the dative or indirect object relation, 
for in English we really have a feeling of this grammatical 
relation, although we cannot express it very clearly. 

115. So also, when we say that prepositions govern the 
objective case in English, we mean that a pronoun such as J 
or Ae, when connected with a preposition, must be put in the 
objective case me, him instead of the nominative J, fe, as in 
with me, to him. But as there is no distinction between 
nominative and objective in nouns, we cannot say that the 
nouns in wh pleasure, to sea, are in the objective case, and 
consequently it is hardly correct to say that they are governed 
grammatically by these prepositions, although wth me, etc., 
would justify us in saying that these nouns stand in the 
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objective relation, and we are tolerably certain that if English 
nouns had distinct nominative and objective inflections they 
would assume the latter inflection after prepositions. But the 
logical connection between preposition and noun-word is 
just as strong in w7th pleasure as in wth me: with governs 
pleasure logically just as much as it governs me. In _you and J, 
which means practically the same as you with me, there is no 
grammatical government, and yet avd may be said to govern 
I logically almost as much as wth governs me. But it 
will be most convenient to use ‘government’ strictly in the 
sense of grammatical government, and to express logical 
government by the term modification. Thus we can say 
that and in_you and I modifies 7, while wth in wzth me both 
modifies and governs me, government always implying modi- 
fication as well. 


DIVERGENCE BETWEEN Locic AND GRAMMAR; 
ANTIGRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTIONS. 


116. If, in the divergence between logic and grammar, 
logic triumphs over grammar, we have an antigrammatical 
construction, as in she party were assembled, where a verb in the 
plural (zere) is associated with a noun in the singular (pardy) 
against the grammatical principles of concord. From a 
logical point of view there is no inconsistency in this, for 
party combines the idea of a single body of people with that 
of the separate individuals of which it is composed. 

117. Antigrammatical constructions are sometimes the 
result of attraction, which is generally a purely mechanical 
process, being the result of simple contiguity, by which a 
word is made to agree with another word with which it would 
otherwise not be connected grammatically, as in the opzndon 
of several eminent lawyers were in his favour, where were, 
although grammatically connected with the singular noun 
opinion, is put in the plural as if it were governed by lawyers. 

118. Antigrammaticalness may lie not in any one con- 
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struction, but in the relation between two or more construc- 
tions. Thus in such a colloquial sentence as my /rzend, 
when he heard tt, he laughed, the beginning of the sentence 
makes us expect laughed instead of he laughed, which again 
makes us expect a different beginning: my frvend heard i ; 
when he heard it, he laughed. This want of grammatical 
sequence we call anacoluthia, the construction itself being 
called an anacoluthon or ‘grammatical break. Anacolu- 
thia, then, consists in beginning with one grammatical con- 
struction, and then changing to a different one, so that the 
first half of the statement remains unfinished, the last half 
being connected with it not grammatically but only logically. 
Anacoluthia is the result either of forgetting the beginning of 
the statement—that is, forgetting its grammatical form—or 
of confusion of thought caused by a complex arrangement of 
clauses. Thus the anacoluthia in the example given is the 
result of my friend being separated from laughed by the 
clause when he heard zt; and if this clause is got out of the 
way, there is no longer any inducement to make the con- 
struction anacoluthic: my /rvend laughed when he heard wt. 
We have a more marked anacoluthon in the colloquial sen- 
tence he zs always polite to people he thinks he can get anything 
out of then=the grammatical sentence he 7s always polvie to 
people out of whom he thinks he can get anything, or he ts 
always polite to people when he thinks he can get anything 
out of them. 


119. When a grammatical construction misrepresents the 
logical relations of the ideas expressed by it, it is said to be 
antilogical. 

120. The most frequent cause of antilogical constructions 
is shifting. In such a sentence as she majority of English- 
men are tall (or the majority of Englishmen are short) com- 
pared with most Englishmen are tall, Englishmen are mosily 
fall, we have shifting in its most rudimentary form, namely 
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shifting of prominence. It is evident that in the thought 
expressed in different forms by these three sentences, the 
prominent and logically important ideas are those of ‘Eng- 
lishmen’ and ‘tall, and that mayorzty, most, mostly, all express 
a mere qualification of the ideas expressed by the other two 
words. In the last two sentences the logically prominent 
words are made grammatically prominent as well—as far, at 
least, as the rules of English grammar will allow—especially 
in the last sentence, where the subject is put first in the 
sentence. But in the first sentence not only are the logical 
relations of head-word and adjunct-word reversed—the word 
expressing the idea of ‘most’ being made a grammatical 
head-word, to which the logical head-word is subordinated— 
but the word which is the least important logically of all 
three is put first and made the subject of the sentence. 
Again, in these sentences the logical predicate is /al/, for 
‘tallness’ is what we state about Englishmen. But from a 
purely grammatical point of view /a//7 cannot be a predicate- 
word, for it is not a finite verb. If the term ‘ grammatical 
predicate’ is to be restricted to a single word, the only word 
in these sentences that can be called predicate is are, and fall 
must be regarded as an adjunct to it, just as it is an adjunct 
to grew in the boy grew fall. But as the verb /o de is entirely 
destitute of meaning in ordinary English (58), it is impossible 
to regard are /all, even grammatically, as equivalent to ‘exist 
in a state of tallness’ or anything of the kind, so that the 
‘ only way of getting out of the difficulty is by regarding are 
tall as a group-predicate, in which are is a kind of prefix to 
make /a// into a predicate. Ave in are fall has, indeed, much 
the same function as the -s in the doy grows fall, and just as 
we regard the combination grow-s—and not the -s by itself 
—as constituting the predicate, so also we are justified in 
regarding the group are /all as the grammatical predicate. 
So also in the ‘group-verbs’ Z am seeing, I have seen, I shall 
have seen, compared with the simple verbs J see, Z saw, what 
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we may regard as the logical centre of gravity is shifted from 
the verbs see, saw, to the verbals seeing, seen, and yet these 
groups could not be used as predicates without the logically 
insignificant form-words am, have, shall. We call the 
logically prominent element of a group the nucleus. Thus 
the nuclei of the groups ¢he majority of Englishmen, I shall 
have seen are Englishmen and seen. So also the nucleus of 
the group @ piece of bread is bread, for piece, although 
grammatically the head-word of the group, is really little 
more than a form-word not only logically, but also to some 
extent formally—through its weak stress (61. 1). In this 
case, then, the formal criteria may be said to contradict one 
another. 

121. It will be seen that we use the terms head-word, 
subject, etc., both in a logical and a grammatical sense, dis- 
tinguishing when necessary between logical and grammatical 
head-word, etc. We are able to do this because most of the 
distinctions expressed by these terms have no definite gram- 
matical expression, a grammatical adjunct-word, for instance, 
being represented by a variety of parts of speech, while dif- 
ferent parts of speech share even in predication. Hence we 
cannot recognise grammatical head-words, adjunct-words, 
etc., mechanically by their form as we can recognise an 
inflection or any other definite grammatical form. Such 
inflections as the genitive case have grammatical functions 
and often more or less definite meanings of their own, but 
when we say that such a word as John’s is in the genitive case, 
we think more of the fact that it ends in s than of anything 
else. This definiteness would be lost if we were to set up a 
‘logical genitive’ as opposed to a grammatical genitive, calli- 
ing for instance the group of John a logical genitive. The 
utmost we should allow ourselves would be to call of John a 
‘ genitive-equivalent.’ 

122. We can observe a more marked kind of shifting in 
the Latin /auda/um iri ‘to be about to be praised,’ which 
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means, literally, ‘to-be-gone to-praise’ instead of ‘to-go to- 
be-praised.’ 

123. In language the logical connections between words 
extend over a wider area than the purely grammatical ones. 
Thus in such a sentence as / came home yesterday morning, 
the grammatical predicate to J is came, home and yesterday 
being grammatically connected with the predicate only, while 
morning is an adjunct to yesterday only. But in thought yes- 
terday is as much part of the predicate as came itself, came- 
home-yesterday-morning being the logical predicate, which, 
from a grammatical point of view may be regarded either as 
an extended predicate or a group-predicate. 

124. Hence such a sentence as J lke boys when they are 
quiet or I like quiet boys practically means ‘I like quietness’ 
as much as ‘I like boys.’ Such a sentence, indeed, as J dzke 
boys to be quiet does not imply even the slightest liking for 
boys, as the other sentences do. And yet in this last sen- 
tence the only word that Z Uke governs grammatically is 
boy's, to be quiet being only a grammatical adjunct to Joys; 
while from a logical point of view Z /zke is connected directly 
with /o be guzel, to which doys is a logical adjunct, the sen- 
‘tence being logically equivalent to ‘I like quietness of boys.’ 
We may call this phenomenon ‘indirect government.’ 

125. Grammatical and logical anomalies often arise 
through the blending of two different constructions. Thus 
in colloquial English the two constructions these ‘hings and 
this kind of things have resulted in the blending ¢hese hind of 
things. So also the plural themselves may be regarded as a 
blending of Avmself and ourselves. 
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PARTS. OF SPEECH IN DETAIL, 


Nouns. 
Form. 
Inflections, 


126. The inflections of nouns in English are those of 
number and case. 

127, As regards number, most languages distinguish be- 
tween singular and plural, some having a third number, 
the dual, English has only singular (/ree), and plural (érees). 
The singular expresses ‘oneness,’ or else leaves the number 
indefinite, as in man 7s mortal, the lion is the king of beasts. 
The dual expresses ‘ twoness’; thus in such phrases as 40 use 
one’s eyes and ears those languages which have this number 
would put eves and ears in the dual. The plural expresses 
‘more-than-oneness’; in those languages which have a dual 
it expresses ‘more-than-twoness,’ Thus in Old English the 
plural wé ‘we’ implies at least three persons, ‘ we two’ being 
expressed by the dual ws. 

We have a trace of the distinction between dual and plural 
in the reciprocal noun-pronouns each other (dual) and one 
another (plural). 


128, The most important cases in language generally are 
the nominative, vocative, accusative, dative, genitive, instru- 
mental, locative. 

129. The nominative is the ‘subject-case,’ its main 
function being to mark the subject of a sentence. Thus in 
the earth is round, the earth ts a round ball, earth would be 
expressed by a noun in the nominative by all languages 
which have the nominative inflection, such as Latin; and if 
dail were inflected in such a language, it also would be put 
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in the nominative to show that it is an adjunct to the other 
nominative ear/h; and in a concord-language round in both 
sentences would also be put in the nominative. In English 
there is no special nominative inflection of nouns, so that all 
we can say is that in the English sentence ¢he earth is round, 
earth stands in the nominative relation, or is nominatival. 

130. The vocative is the ‘exclamation-case,’ or, in other 
words, it isa noun used as a sentence-word; we might there- 
fore call it the ‘sentence-case.’ $7r/ is an example of a noun 
in the vocative relation. 

131. The accusative or ‘direct object case’ serves to 
complete the meaning of a transitive verb (248). Thus in 
the man beat the boy, the man saw the boy, boy is in the accusa- 
tive relation, being regarded as the direct cbject of the 
actions expressed by deaf and saw. Every noun which 
follows a verb in English is not necessarily in the object 
relation to the verb, but may stand in the subject (nomina- 
tive) relation, Thus in such sentences as /ohn became a 
lawyer, he turned Methodzst, although the nouns /awyer and 
Methodist may be said to modify the meanings of the verbs 
became and turned, they are much more intimately connected 
with the subject-words /ofn, he, the verb being little more than 
a link between the two pairs of noun-words John... lawyer, 
he... Methodist; whereas in he beat the boy, boy is not con- 
nected—except very indirectly—with he, and (modifies dear 
only, just as in the compounds Jdoy-deater, boy-beating. In 
such a sentence as fe zs a /awyer, where zs has no meaning 
of its own, dawyer cannot, of course, be said to modify that 
meaning in any way. 

182. If another noun-word is required to complete the 
meaning of a transitive verb, it is generally in the dative 
or ‘indirect object’ relation, as in shat man gave my brother 
an orange, where drother would be put in the dative case in 
such a language as Latin or German. As we see from this 
example, the dative generally denotes the person affected by 
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or interested in the action expressed by the verb; the dative 
is therefore the ‘ interest-case.’ Hence in such sentences as 
he helped the man, he injured the man, the noun would be put 
in the dative in many languages. In English we should call 
the man in such constructions simply the object of the verb, 
for in English we recognise an indirect object only by its 
standing alongside of a noun in the direct object rela- 
tion -(114). 

133. The genitive case, as in John’s book, a day’s work, 
shows that the noun in the genitive case (/ofn’s) is an 
adjunct to another word—generally a noun; it may there- 
fore be regarded as the ‘adjective case, a day’s being 
equivalent to of a day (78), and of honour being equivalent 
to the adjective honourable (102). 

134, The instrumental case expresses the instrument or 
manner of an action. Thus in s/ruck by lighining, by degrees, 
the nouns ghining, degrees are in the instrumental relation. 

135. The locative case expresses place. Thus in 4 stop 
at home, to live in the country, the two nouns are in the 
locative relation. 

136, The instrumental and locative—especially the former 
—may be regarded as ‘adverb cases,’ for, like adverbs, 
nouns in these cases are used chiefly to modify verbs, and dy 
degrees is exactly equivalent to the adverb gradually. 

137. There are many other meanings which are expressed 
by case-inflections in different languages. Thus some lan- 
guages have a ‘comitative case’ to express ‘accompanied 
by,’ and many primitive languages have a variety of cases to 
express minute distinctions of position, on, in, or near an 
object, etc. 

188. The meanings of cases are often very varied, and 
when we give a case a certain name we do not imply that it 
is confined to the functions expressed by that name. Thus 
in Greek the dative case not only denotes an interest or 
indirect object relation, but also has the functions of the 
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instrumental and locative cases of more highly inflected 
languages. 

139. All cases except the nominative and vocative are 
included under the common term oblique cases. 


140. English has only one inflected case, the genitive, 
(man’s, men’s), the uninflected base constituting the common 
case (man, men), which is equivalent to the nominative, 
vocative, accusative, and dative of such a language as Latin. 

141. But in that special class of nouns called personal 
pronouns we find a totally different system of case-inflection, 
namely, a nominative (Ae), and an objective case (Azm), 
which latter corresponds to the accusative (Z saw him) and 
the dative (gdve z/ him/) of more highly inflected languages. 
But the nominative case of the pronouns in English, though 
originally a strict nominative, has lost many of its gram- 
matical functions. In spoken English, such a nominative as 
he or J is hardly used except as a conjoint form,—as a kind 
of prefix to the finite verb (e sees, he saw, I have seen), the 
objective case being always substituted for the nominative 
when used absolutely in vulgar speech, as in z# zs me, and 
often also in educated speech. 


Gender. 


142. Gender is the expression of sex-distinctions by 
means of grammatical forms. 

148, In nature things are distinguished by sex as male, 
such as ‘man,’ ‘son,’ ‘cock’; female, such as ‘woman,’ 
‘daughter,’ ‘hen’; and neuter, that is, neither male nor 
female, such as ‘ stone,’ ‘tree,’ ‘hand,’ 

144, All languages have separate words for ‘ man,’ ‘woman, 
‘son,’ ‘daughter,’ etc., with which they can form gender- 
denoting groups or compounds, such as man- servant, woman- 
servant, cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow, etc. Some languages 
also mark the distinctions of sex in pronouns, as in the 
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English he, she, 77. With the help of these pronouns we are 
able to mark sex in such compounds as he-goa/, she-goal. 

145. If we did not know the meanings of such words as 
woman and daughter, we should not be able to tell whether 
they denoted male, or female, or lifeless things, But in 
many languages there are words which show sex by their 
form ; thus in English we know that such words as authoress, 
baroness, lioness denote female beings by the ending -ess; 
even if we did not know the meanings of these words, we 
should still be able to guess that they denoted female beings. 
This denoting of sex by means of grammatical form is called 
gender, ‘The only certain test of gender in all languages is 
the use of the pronouns he, she, z/, by which we can distin- 
guish nouns as he-nouns, she-nouns, and it-nouns, according 
as they are spoken of or referred to as he, she, or e774. Thus 
baroness is a she-word, but durgess is a he-word, although it 
has the same ending, and duszness is an it-noun. In grammar, 
he-words are called masculine, she-words feminine, it- 
words neuter. 

146. In English the grammatical category gender gener- 
ally agrees with the logical category sex ; that is, feminine 
nouns are names of female beings, and soon. When gender 
agrees with sex in this way, it is called natural gender. 
But gender and sex do not always agree. Thus, even in 
English we call a ship she, and in books the sun is called he 
instead of z# In such languages as Latin, German, and Old 
English this is carried much farther; thus in Old English, 
foot is a he-noun or masculine, and Aand is feminine. In 
such languages not only are names of things made masculine 
and feminine, but even names of male and female beings 
have genders which contradict the natural sex. Thus in 
Old English wz ‘woman,’ ‘ wife’ is neuter, and wi/-mann 
‘woman,’ literally ‘wife-man,’ is masculine. When gender 
diverges from sex in this way, it is called grammatical 
gender; thus the Old English wi/mann is a grammatical 
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masculine, while Old English mann ‘man’ is a natural 
masculine, 
Form-words. 

147. The most important form-words associated with 
nouns are the indefinite article a (a man), the definite article 
the (ihe man), and the prepositions, such as df, 70, with. 

148, The meaning of nouns is often modified by the pre- 
sence or absence of the articles, as in where does Baker hive ? 
compared with where does the baker live ?, tron ws a metal, 
compared with az zron to iron with. The presence or 
absence of an article often goes hand in hand with inflection ; 
thus the plural of a man is men, and the absence of the 
articles a or /he in the singular man generally shows that it 
stands in the vocative relation. 

149. Putting a preposition before a noun is grammatically 
equivalent to adding an inflection. Thus ofa man means 
exactly the same as @ man’s, and fo him means the same as 
him in give wt him! So also with difficulty corresponds to 
the instrumental case in such a language as Sanskrit. 


Meraninc. 
Concrete Nouns, 


150. The primary and most characteristic use of nouns 
as regards their meaning is to express substances. Sub- 
stance-nouns, or concrete nouns, as they are generally called, 
are divided into the two main classes of common nouns, 
such as man, and proper names, such as Pla/o. Common 
nouns, again, are subdivided into class-nouns, such as man, 
and material nouns, such as zron. Collective nouns, such 
as crowd, are a subdivision of class-nouns, all other class-nouns 
being included under the head of individual nouns: 
individual (man) 

common nouns collective (crowd) 
concrete material nouns (von) 
proper names (P/a/o) 


class-nouns { 
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Class-Nouns. 


151. We call such a word as mam a class-word (class-noun) 
because it stands for a class or number of individual things 
having certain attributes in common by which they are dis- 
tinguished from other classes of things, such as ‘monkeys, 
‘trees,’ ‘houses.’ Hence monkey, tree, house are also class- 
words. All these words are individual class-words as dis- 
tinguished from collective class-words such as crowd (158). 

152. Class-nouns denoting only a single object are called 
singular class-nouns, or, more briefly, singular nouns. Thus 
in popular language sum and moon are singular nouns as 
opposed to plural nouns, such as /ree, man, although in 
the scientific language of astronomy sum and moon are as 
much plural nouns as the other two. Singular nouns are 
just as much class-nouns as plural nouns are: even if astro- 
nomy had not revealed the existence of other suns and moons, 
we should still regard sa and moon as class-words on the 
ground that z/we had occasion to speak of other bodies— 
either real or imaginary—resembling our sun and moon, we 
should unhesitatingly extend the old names to these new 
objects. 


Singular and plural nouns must, of course, not be confounded 
with nouns in the singular or plural inflection. 


Collective Nouns. 


153. Collective nouns express a number of things collected 
together so that they may be regarded as a single object. 
Crowd, fleet, nation are collective words. Crowd means a 
number of human beings so close together that at a distance 
they seem to form a solid mass. So also fleet means a 
number of ships sailing together under one command; and 
nation means a number of people bound together by a com- 
mon language, government, habits of life, etc. 

154, Collective nouns are as much class-words as indi- 
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vidual nouns such as man are: we can think of a number 
of crowds or fleets or of different nations as well as of a 
single crowd, fleet, etc. Crowd etc. are, therefore, at the 
same time plural nouns. Uwiverse may be regarded as a 
singular collective noun. 


Material Nouns. 


155. Such words as zron, glass, bread, water do not ex- 
press any definite thing, as the class-words /ree etc. do, but 
each of them includes the whole mass of matter possessing 
the attributes implied by the word. Thus zron means not 
only the nails and the hammer I may have in my hands at 
this present moment, but all the iron in the universe, what- 
ever may be the form or quantity of each portion of it. 
Material words thus make us think more of the attributes 
they suggest than of the thing itself. Thus zvon makes us 
think of hardness, weight, liability to rust, etc., associated 
together in a substance of indefinite form. Hence material 
words approach very near in meaning to pure attribute 
words. 

- When a material noun is used to express an individual object 
of definite shape, it is no longer a material noun, but a class- 
noun. Thus zroz in the sense of ‘implement to smooth cloth 


with,’ or g/ass in the sense of ‘vessel to drink out of’ are pure 
class-nouns. 


Proper Names. 


156. Such words as man and crowd suggest an indefinite 
number of separate objects, and such a word as zrom sug- 
gests part of an indefinite mass of matter. We include class- 
nouns and material nouns under the term common nouns, 
meaning that such a designation as man is shared—or may 
be shared—in common by an indefinite number of individual 
men, and that such a designation as zvon is shared in common 
by portions of an indefinitely large mass. None of these 
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words by themselves suggest a definite individual or a definite 
portion of matter. 

157. One way of making an indefinite class-noun definite 
is by qualifying it with a mark-word (85), such as /hzs or fhe, 
as when we make the indefinite man, rzver into the definite 
this man, the man, the river. But mark-words define only 
relatively, not absolutely: she man, or its equivalent he, by 
itself does not enable me to identify the person till I know 
exactly who is referred to; and ‘he river may mean the 
Thames, but it may also mean the Rhine, or the Nile, or any 
other river which is uppermost in the thoughts of the speaker 
—generally, of course, the river which is nearest to the place 
where he lives. Name-words or proper names, such 
as Plato, London, Thames also mark off individuals of a class, 
and exclude other individuals of the same class, but they are 
absolute or permanent, not relative and shifting marks: we 
can shift the designation ¢he r7ver from the Thames to the 
Rhine, and from the Rhine to the Nile, but we cannot do this 
with the designation the Thames, etc. 

158. A proper name need not be confined to a single 
individual, but may include a definite group of individuals, as 
we see in family names (surnames), such as Co//Zims: a surname 
by itself does not tell us which individual of the family is 
meant, although it marks off all the members of the family 
from the members of other families. Surnames are, there- 
fore, collective name-words, as opposed to individual 
name-words, such as the christian name /ofn, and the 
names Plato, London, etc. The United States is also a collec- 
tive name-word, as opposed to the state-names Mazne, 
Virginia, etc., which are individual name-words. 

159. It often happens that the same name is applied to a 
number of unconnected objects, simply because the number 
of objects that we have to name is so great that it is impos- 
sible to find a perfectly distinctive name for each, and to be 
certain that the name we use has not been used before ; and 
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this applies to proper as well as common names. Thus 
there is a Boston in England and another in the United 
States of North America, and such a name as /ohm is given 
every year to a large number of children. Even such a name 
as John Collins may be ambiguous; whence the practice of 
giving more than one christian name, as in John Stuart Mill. 
But however imperfect the result may be, the intention is the 
same in all proper names, that is, to exclude ordinary 
individuals of the same class, and it is this intention which 
puts the ambiguous /oz on a level with the unambiguous 
Plato. Conversely, the fact that such a word as sum in 
popular language expresses only a single object, does not 
make it a proper name, because in the word sum there is no 
intention of excluding other possible suns. 

160, As regards their relation to common words, proper 
names fall under two well-defined classes, according as 
they are connected or unconnected with common words in 
the same language. Such christian names as Paszence, 
Violet, and such surnames as Brown, Smith may be called 
connected names, because all these sound-groups express 
not only name-nouns but also a variety of common words, 
patience being an abstract noun, drown an adjective, smzth a 
class-noun, and so on. So also such place-names as JVew- 
castle, The Strand are connected names. Such proper names 
as Philip, John, London, Thames, on the other hand, are un- 
connected. The history of language shows however that all 
unconnected names were originally connected ; that is to 
say, that all proper names have arisen from limiting the 
application of some common word to one particular object. 
Just as the first man who was called Brown was so called 
because of his brown hair or brown complexion, so also the 
first man who was called PAzlip was so called because of his 
love of horses or skill in driving or riding; for in Greek— 
the language in which this name was first formed—it was 
originally an adjective (phz/ippos) meaning ‘ fond of horses.’ 
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Proper names are thus never arbitrary in their origin: we 
can be certain that there was always a reason for a name when 
it was first given, however fanciful this reason may have been, 
and however much the meaning and use of the name may have 
changed afterwards. 

161. As regards their form, proper names may consist of a 
single word or a word-group, which, again, may be made up of 
proper names, as in John Stuart Aili, or of common words, 
as in High Street, or of a mixture of proper names and 
common words, as in John the Baptist, Edward the First. 
Proper names may also consist of phrases or even sentences. 

162. As regards their meaning, proper names fall under a 
great variety of heads, such as personal names, which, 
again, include christian names, surnames, patronymics, or 
names formed from the father’s name, such as Wel/vamson 
‘son of William’; geographical names, including place- 
names, such as Lxgland, London, Islington, river-names, 
mountain-names, etc.; names of natural objects, horses, 
dogs, or animals, trees (as in Burnham beeches), stars, con- 
stellations; names of artificial objects, such as ships, 
steam-engines, guns, bells (Big Gen). 

1638. Such classifications evidently give part of the meaning 
of a proper name, Thus it is part of the meaning of such 
proper names as John and Pla/o that they denote persons, 
and not places, etc. But they mean more than this: they imply 
‘male human being,’ just as JZary implies ‘female human 
being.’ Each name has besides a vast number of special 
meanings. Thus the name P/a/o implies all the charac- 
teristics—personal attributes, actions, feelings, thoughts, 
writings, etc, —that distinguish the man Plato from all other 
men. 

It is, therefore, incorrect to say that proper names are devoid 
of meaning. On the contrary, they have more meaning than 
common words through being more highly specialized (89). 


The mistake has arisen from confusing unmeaning with uncon- 
~ nected (160). ; 
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164, Proper names are always liable to change into com- 
mon words. One way in which this change may begin is by 
the metaphorical use of a proper name to express other 
persons who possess some attribute or attributes implied by 
the proper name. Thus, as Plato was a philosopher, we may 
say of any other philosopher that he is @ second Plato, or, 
more briefly, a Plato. In the same way a strong man may 
be called @ Hercules. Another way in which proper names 
may be made into common words is seen in such a word 
as china, which means a particular kind of earthenware 
which was originally brought from China. In such cases as 
these, a proper name is made into a noun. Proper names 
are also made into verbs, either indirectly as in /o hecfor, or 
directly, as in fo doycott. Proper names are often used in a 
more or less arbitrary way to form names of newly invented 
articles of trade, as in Wellington boot, shortened to wellingion, 
Gladstone bag ; or of new plants, trees, minerals, etc., as in 
fuchsia (so called from the German botanist /uchs, which, 
again, means ‘fox,’ from the slyness attributed to some one 
of his ancestors), Blenherm orange (a kind of apple shaped 
like an orange, and first grown at Blenheim, the seat of the 
duke of Marlborough, so called from the victory won by the 
duke of Marlborough at Blenheim), Prusszan blue. 


It must be borne in mind that every name is not a proper 
name. Blenheim orange is a name that was given arbitrarily — 
though less arbitrarily than such a name as Wellington boots— 
to a new kind of apple, but as it includes all individual apples 
or apple-trees of the same kind, instead of excluding them, it is 
a common, not a proper name. So also such a nickname as 
Tory is applied indiscriminately to all men of certain political 
views, and is therefore an ordinary class-word. But when king 
Edward the First was called Longshanks, this nickname was 
used to distinguish him from the other Englishmen of the time, 
whether longlegged or shortlegged, and consequently was a true 
proper name. 

Such an epithet as ¢he discoverer of the circulation of the 
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blood ox the first Christian emperor of Rome is not a proper name, 
for, although it almost necessarily denotes one single, definite 
individual, it does so by virtue of its meaning and grammatical 
construction, and not by any arbitrary restriction. Such an 
epithet as the man with the iron mask, on the other hand, 
approaches very near to a proper name, because there might be 
. several men who have worn iron masks, and we use this epithet 
to denote one particular man in history whose identity is still 
disputed. 


Abstract Nouns, 


165. The secondary use of nouns as regards their 
meaning is to express attributes and phenomena, attribute- 
nouns and phenomenon-nouns being included under the 
common designation abstract nouns. 

166. Permanent attributes being primarily expressed by 
adjectives, most attribute-nouns are formed from adjectives 
by various derivative processes: thus the attribute-nouns 
redness, length, height, stupidity, prudence are formed from the 
adjectives red, long, high, stupid, prudent. Changing attri- 
butes or phenomena being primarily expressed by verbs, 
most phenomenon-words are derivatives. of verbs; thus the 
phenomenon-nouns reading, action, conversation, proof, speech 
are formed from the verbs read, act, converse, prove, speak. 
Many abstract nouns are also formed by the direct conver- 
sion of a verb into a noun; thus from the verbs fo run, fo 
ride, to sound are formed the nouns in such collocations as 
a good run, to go for a ride, a loud sound. When an 
adjective is converted into a noun, it generally becomes 
concrete, and often undergoes further changes of meaning, 
as in the noun goods from the adjective good, the reds and 
yellows in a picture, which means the yellow and red portions 
of the picture, redness and _yellowness being purely abstract. 

167. But there are many abstract nouns which are neither 
derived nor converted from adjectives or verbs. Such abstract 
nouns are—deauly; lightning, thunder, shadow; day, night, 
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summer, winter; disease, fever; joy, hope; ease, energy. 
Most of the ideas expressed by these words are so indispen- 
sable and familiar that nouns were framed to express them 
directly (57). The adjectives and verbs corresponding to 
these independent abstract nouns are either distinct words, 
such as /o burn corresponding to fire, or are derivatives from 
them, such as easy, beautiful from ease, beauty. 

168. Some nouns, especially those of complex meaning, 
may be regarded as half-abstract, or intermediate between 
abstract and concrete. Thus worth and south are abstract if 
regarded from the point of view of the rising and setting of 
the sun, while they are concrete if we regard them merely 
as parts of the earth or points on the horizon or in the sky. 

169. Particles and interjections are occasionally converted 
into nouns. Thus we say, ‘there is an 2/ in that,’ meaning 
some reservation or condition. So also in 


Leave Now to dogs and apes! Man has Forever. 
(Brown1ne) 
170. Words belonging to all paris of speech may be used 
as nouns to express the word itself apart from its meaning, as 
when we say ‘2 is a conjunction, ‘the objective case of J 
is me,’ 
FuNcTION. 


171. The primary grammatical function of nouns is to 
serve as head-words. A head-word may be modified by 
having something either implied or stated about it. Hence 
a noun may be modified either by an assumptive (altributive) 
word or a predicate. Thus the nouns szow, height, action, 

_ride are modified by assumptive words in melting snow, a 
great height, a generous action, a long ride, and by predicative 
words and word-groups in “he snow has melted, the height ts 
enormous, such an action ws not justifiable, the ride was too long. 
The assumptive or predicative word may be a mere qualifier, 
asin all men, the men are here. 
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172. The secondary function of nouns is to serve as 
adjunct-words, by modifying other nouns or verbs. 

173. When a noun is put before the noun it modifies it 
is called an assumptive (attributive) noun. Thus in hing 
Alfred the first noun is assumptive. When a material noun 
1s used assumptively it resembles an adjective, as in s/one 
wall, gold chain. But we can see the general difference 
between an assumptive noun and an assumptive adjective by 
comparing gold chain with golden hair. Golden is a pure 
attribute-word, expressing one only of the attributes of gold, 
namely its colour; while the assumptive noun go/d in gold 
chain implies all the attributes of gold, a gold chain having 
not only the colour of gold, but also its weight, hardness, etc. 
There is the same distinction between sz/ken hazr or silky hair 
and sk thread. As thinking of all the attributes of a sub- 
stance is practically the same thing as thinking of the 
substance itself, it really does not matter much whether we 
regard séone and gold in stone wall, gold chatn as concrete 
or abstract words. 


In noun-compounds such as man-servant, cattle-market, 
cannon-ball, the first noun is an adjunct to the second exactly 
as in stone wall, etc. It is in fact difficult to decide whether to 
regard stove in stone wall as an element of a compound or not. 
It certainly has something of the fixity of a compound: we 
cannot separate its elements as we can separate those of a 
green tree in so green a tree; we can hardly even make s/oze 
qwall into the wall is stone. But as both elements of such 
groups keep their strong stress, and as there is not marked 
isolation of meaning, it is equally justifiable to regard them as 
mere word-groups analogous to the combination of an assump- 
tive adjective with its noun. In fact, in older English a gold 
chain was called a golden chain, and we can still write scdken 
thread instead of sz/k thread without any change of meaning. 

This has led some people to regard stone, gold in stone wall, 
gold chain—and even cannon in cannon-ball—as adjectives. 
There can, indeed, be no question that the combination go/d 
chain. bears a close resemblance to golden hair, not only logi- 
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cally, but also grammatically, which we need not be surprised 
at when we consider that go/d, etc. are material nouns, and that 
these material nouns approach very near in meaning to pure 
attribute-words (155). Material nouns resemble adjectives 
formally in not taking any articles, so that while man-servant 
etc. are clearly shown to be compounds by the want of the 
articles a or che which man would require if it were independent, 
the absence of the articles from the material nouns s¢ome, etc. 
not only does not make stone wall a compound, but increases 
the difficulty of distinguishing these nouns from adjectives. 
But as the most marked formal characteristic of adjectives is 
comparison, and as comparison of stove in stone wail is im- 
possible, even if the meaning of the combination allowed it, 
while there would be no grammatical objection to making s¢omy 
road, golden hair into stonter road, the most golden hair, we 
must refuse to admit that assumptive nouns have any of the 
really distinctive features of adjectives. 


174. A noun following a verb may serve as adjunct to the 
verb alone, as in 7 saw the man, or the verb may be only a 
link to connect the adjunct noun with the subject noun-word, 
as in he became a lawyer, he ts a lawyer (181). Of the rela- 
tions in which a verb-modifying noun stands to its verb the 
most important are those of the direct and indirect object, 
which have been already explained (131, 182). But there are 
a variety of other relations in which an adjunct noun can 
stand to its verb, most of which make the adjunct noun 
grammatically equivalent to an adverb, as in he stopped the 
night compared with he stopped long, he walked all day, he ran 
a race (252, 253). For the use of a noun as complement to 
a noun-word governed by a verb, as in ¢hey made him king, 
see § 267. 

175. A noun in an oblique case—or oblique case relation— 
or governed by a preposition is always an adjunct word. 
Thus day’s and of honour in a day's work, a man of honour, 
are adjunct words or word-groups, as also dey in he beat the 
boy compared with doy-deating. In fact, the only nouns that 
are not adjunct words are those that are in the subject rela- 
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tion, as in she earth ts round, Even a nominatival noun is 
an adjunct-word when it is not a subject-word, as in she earth 
zs a globe, where glove is an adjunct to earth. 


Adjectives. 


Form. 

176. The only regular inflections of adjectives in English 
are those of comparison, which, however, may be regarded 
as being almost as much a process of derivation as of inflec- 
tion (79). There are two degrees of comparison, the com- 
parative and superlative, in contrast to which the uncom- 
pared adjective is said to be in the positive degree. The 
comparative is formed by adding -er, or prefixing the form- 
word more, the superlative by adding -es¢ or prefixing the form- 
word most, Thus from the positives dzg, beautiful are formed 
the comparatives dagger, more beautiful, and the superlatives 
biggest, most beautiful. 

177. In concord-languages, such as Latin, adjectives have 
inflections corresponding to those of nouns—though gener- 
ally not exactly the same inform. The general rule in such 
languages is that adjectives agree with their nouns—that is, 
the nouns to which they serve as adjuncts, whether assump- 
tively or predicatively—in case, number, and gender. Thus 
in such a sentence as he has beautiful daughters, beautiful 
would take the same inflections as daughters, namely the 
accusative case, plural number, and feminine gender. Eng- 
lish still has a trace of adjective-concord in the adjective- 
pronouns /fzs and ¢ha/, which have plurals ¢hese, ‘hose, as in 
these men compared with ¢his man. Otherwise English 
adjectives have no inflections of case, number, or gender. 

178. In languages which inflect their adjectives, the 
accompanying noun is often dropped when it can be easily 
supplied from the context, the adjective inflections being 
enough to show the gender, number, and grammatical rela- 
tions of the resulting free adjective. Thus in such lan- 
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guages fhe good in the masculine singular would be 
understood to mean ‘the good man,’ and in the feminine 
plural it would mean ‘the good women,’ while good in the 
neuter plural would be understood to mean ‘ good things.’ In 
such instances as these there is no conversion of the adjective 
into a noun: the noun is simply dropped, and the adjective 
keeps its own inflections unchanged. Thus in German de 
gute ‘the good (woman)’ forms its genitive singular der 
guten ‘of the good (woman)’ with an exclusively adjective 
inflection ; for if gu/e were a noun, it would remain unchanged 
in the genitive singular, like the feminine noun de fanfe ‘the 
aunt,’ genitive singular der fante. 

179. But in English such free adjectives could not be used 
without ambiguity because of the want of adjective inflections ; 
hence in English an ordinary adjective [for adjective pronouns 
see § 193] cannot be used as a noun without being converted 
—either wholly or partially—into a noun, and even then its 
use is often much restricted. When we talk of goods and 
chattels or the reds and yellows in a picture, good, red, yellow 
are pure nouns, as much so as chaifels and picture themselves. 
These are therefore cases of complete conversion, which is 
frequently accompanied by considerable changes of meaning, 
as in the case of goods. But when we speak of she ‘rue 
and the beautiful, meaning ‘ what is true,’ ‘ what is beautiful,’ 
or say that she good are happy, meaning ‘good people are 
happy,’ the conversion is only partial, for although she good 
in this sentence has exactly the same grammatical function 
as men or any other noun in the plural, it does not take the 
plural inflection which it would require if it were a real noun; 
and in it as well as in she true and the beautiful, the form-word 
the has a different function from what it would have with a 
noun; for we could not say ‘he men in the sense of ‘men in 
general.’ 

180. Another way of using an adjective without its noun 
in English is to substitute the unmeaning noun-pronoun ome 
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for the noun, the inflection of the noun being transferred to 
this prop-word, as we may call it. In this way we can dis- 
tinguish between the singular @ good one and the plural good 
ones, aS in give me a book, an interesting one—one tall man 
and two short ones. In such cases a concord-language would 
of course employ the inflected adjective without any noun or 
prop-word. These prop-forms are generally used in English 
only when the adjective is absolute, that is, when its noun 
can be supplied grammatically from the context: we cannot 
use good ones in the general sense of the good, but only with 
reference to a preceding noun. 


MEANING. 


181. The primary use of adjectives as regards their mean- 
ing is to express the attributes of substance-words. Such 
adjectives as dzg, green, good are pure attribute-adjectives : 
they express simple attributes apart from the substances in 
which these attributes are found. These adjectives are also 
formally independent of nouns. Adjectives formed from 
nouns also often express simple attributes, as in golden hair. 

182. When an adjective expresses a group of attributes, it 
approaches near in meaning to a substance-word, and when 
an adjective formed from a substance-noun expresses all the 
attributes belonging to that noun, it is practically identical 
with it in meaning. Thus ¢he English climate means exactly 
the same as ¢he climate of England, and a silken thread means 
exactly the same as a ¢hread of silk. We call such adjectives 
substance-adjectives or concrete adjectives. It is evident 
that these adjectives fall under the same classes as the nouns 
to which they correspond in meaning. Thus human in the 
human mind is a class-adjective, se/ken in silken thread and 
wooden in wooden spoon are material adjectives, and Lnglish 
is ‘a name-adjective, as also Crimean in Crimean war = ‘the 
War in the Crimea.’ 

183. In such a combination as Forezgn Office=‘ office for 
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transacting the business of the nation with foreign countries,’ 
the adjective may be called a condensed adjective, for it 
implies adjective + noun. 

184. In considering the meaning of adjectives, we must 
carefully distinguish between attributive adjectives, such as 
we have hitherto been considering, and qualifying adjec- 
tives, which do not imply or state attributes, but merely limit 
or define the noun they are associated with (384). Some of 
these qualifying adjectives have perfectly definite meanings, 
such as many, while others, such as the articles @ and “he, 
have only more or less vague grammatical functions, most of 
them belonging to the class of adjective-pronouns. 

185. The only words of which attributes can be implied 
or stated are substance-words, that is, concrete nouns. 
Hence every adjective which is associated with an abstract 
noun must be regarded as a qualifying, not as an attribute- 
adjective. Thus, while great in great man is a true attribute- 
adjective, it is only a qualifier in a great height, great stuprdity. 
So also gueck and rash are qualifying adjectives in guzck motion, 
rash actions. 


Function. 


186. The grammatical function of adjectives is to serve 
as adjuncts to noun-words. We distinguish adjectives as 
assumptive (attributive) and predicative according as 
they imply or state an attribute or qualification ofthe noun- 
word. Thus we have assumptive adjectives in good men, 
many men, great goodness, quick motion, and predicative adjec- 
tives in he 7s good, his goodness ts great, riding ts healthy, to 
err 1s human. In riding ts a healthy exerctse, healthy is, of 
course, an assumptive adjective, although it forms part of the 
predicate-group. 

187. An adjective following a verb logically modifies the 
noun-word which is the subject of the verb, as in fe is ready, 
where ready modifies he. If the verb has an independent 
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meaning, the adjective may be said to modify it to a certain 
extent, although even then it is an adjunct mainly to the 
subject-word, as in he /urned red. Here red not only tells 
us that ‘he’ is red, but may also be said to tell us Aow he 
turned. In these instances the adjective follows a link- 
verb (262). If a word having the form of an adjective 
follows an independent verb, as in he éreathed hard, it 
must be regarded as converted into an adverb. For the 
use of an adjective as complement to a preceding noun-word 
governed by a verb, as in fo paznt a house white, see § 267. 
188. When an adjective serves as adjunct to another ad- 
jective which follows it, it must be regarded as an adverb, 
as in dark red, deep red, greenish yellow, unless we prefer to 
regard these groups as compounds. But such groups as 
much greater, little better cannot well be regarded as com- 
pounds, so it is better to regard dark in dark red also as an 
adverb, especially as both elements in such groups retain their 
strong stress, and there is no special isolation in meaning. 


Such a group as gucck-revolving, with its predominant stress 
on the first element, makes more the impression of a compound. 


Pronouns, 


189. Every pronoun is either a noun—noun-pronoun or 
simply pronoun, or an adjective—adjective-pronoun. 
Many pronouns are used both as nouns and as adjectives, in 
which case the adjective use is generally the primary and the 
more important; thus Maz is a noun-pronoun in L know that 
an adjective-pronoun in /ha/ man, that fact, 


Form. 
190. Pronouns are distinguished from ordinary nouns and 


adjectives by various formal characteristics. 
191. Some of the noun-pronouns have special inflections 
(he, him), and special distinctions of gender (fe, she, 7). 
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192. When an adjective-pronoun is made into a noun, it 
sometimes takes the ordinary noun-inflections, as in she other, 
plural he others (the others have come compared with the other 
men), and sometimes keeps its adjective form, that is,. re- 
mains indeclinable, as in some think differently=some men 
think differently. 

193. The adjective-pronouns differ from ordinary adjec- 
tives in the following features :— 

(2) Many of them can be used absolutely without any 
prop-word (180): he has some bread, I have some too. Some 
of them have special absolute forms: he has no books, I have 
none either. 

(2) Most of them can be converted into noun-pronouns 
without the restrictions that apply to ordinary adjectives 
(179): much remains to be done, many think differently. Some 
of them, however, cannot be converted into nouns or used 
absolutely without the addition of some prop-word, such 
as one, body, thing: has anyone come? has anybody come ? 
everything went wrong. 

(c) They are often peculiar in their use of the articles. 
Some of them never take them at all, such as //7s, thas, and, 
of course, the articles @ and ¢he themselves; others only with 
some change of meaning or function, as in fo fake a little 
trouble, the whole day, compared with /o fake little trouble, 
zwhole loaves; while others, again, take them in peculiar 
positions, as in a// the day compared with ¢he longest day. 


It is often difficult to draw the line between adjective- 
pronouns and ordinary adjectives. But if an adjective does 
not show any of the above formal peculiarities, it cannot be 
regarded as a pronoun, however much it may resemble an 
adjective-pronoun in meaning. Thus several is a pronoun 
because it can be used absolutely, as in 7 have several; but 
although avers has the same meaning as several, we cannot 
say *J have divers any more than we can say */ have good in 
the sense of 7 have good books; so divers can be regarded only 
as an ordinary adjective. 
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MEANING. 


194. If we compare pronouns with ordinary nouns and 
adjectives, we shall find that pronouns always have a very 
general meaning. Thus the noun-pronoun you means 
‘anyone that I am speaking to,’ and the adjective-pronoun 
the can be prefixed to any noun to single it out from other 
nouns. We might therefore from a purely logical point of 
view define pronouns as general nouns and adjectives, 
as opposed to the ordinary special nouns and adjectives, 
bearing in mind that some nouns and adjectives are more 
general in their meaning than others. Hence a noun of 
general meaning is often almost equivalent to a pronoun. 
Thus men say, people say mean much the same as /hey 
say, and in a book it does not matter much whether the 
author speaks of himself as Z or the author, the writer, or 
whether he speaks of his reader as you or the reader. In 
fact the distinction between men say and ¢hey say is purely 
formal: we restrict the name pronoun to ¢hey because it has 
formal peculiarities of its own which keep it apart from such 
nouns as man, however general the latter may be in meaning. 
We have also seen (193. 1) that it is sometimes difficult to 
draw the line between ordinary qualifying adjectives—which 
always have a more or less general meaning—and adjective- 
pronouns. 

Function. 


195. The grammatical function of pronouns is to serve as 
mark-words (35). When a man says of himself Z ¢hink 
instead of William Smith thinks—or whatever his name may 
be—or when he speaks of some other man as fe, instead of 
calling him by his name, or saying ‘he man who was here 
yesterday, etc., he does much the same as the man who makes 
a cross instead of signing his name, or puts a block of wood 
on his library shelf to show where a book has been taken out. 
Just as the cross or the block may stand for any one name or 
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any one book, so also the pronouns J, Ae may stand for any 
one noun whose meaning allows of these pronouns being 
applied to it, and they may be transferred from one noun to 
another: Ae may point to William Smith at one time, and to 
John Collins at another. They are thus shifting or move- 
able mark-words, name-words (proper names), such as 
William Smith, being permanent or fixed mark-words (157). 

196. A noun-pronoun is at the same time a substitute 
for a noun or group of nouns. Pronouns are used partly 
for the sake of brevity, as when we say _you instead of ‘the 
person I am speaking to now,’ partly to avoid the repetition 
of a noun, and partly to avoid the necessity of definite state- 
ment. 

197. As the cross at the end of a receipt or similar 
document only tells us that a name is meant, without telling 
us what the name is, so also a pronoun has no independent 
meaning of its awn: it conveys only enough information to 
let us know what noun it refers to. It is true that he 
generally means ‘male being’ and she generally means 
‘female being,’ but the distinction of sex in these pronouns 
is made only for the sake of more distinct reference; and 
when we refer to a ship as she, the word she is as devoid of 
independent meaning as the cross which stands for a name. 

198. Adding an adjective-pronoun to a noun is equivalent 
to putting a mark on the noun. Thus, to single out one 
particular book in a library catalogue by calling it she dook or 
this book, or to single out one particular house in a row by 
calling it ‘he house, is equivalent to ticking off the name of 
the book in the catalogue or chalking a cross on the door of 
the house. Adjective-pronouns can be shifted from one noun 
to another in the same way as a pencil tick can be shifted 
from the title of one book to that of another in the catalogue. 
The difference between noun-pronouns and adjective-pro- 
nouns is, of course, that while a noun-pronoun takes the 
place of a noun, an adjective-pronoun can only qualify it: 
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the difference is the same as that between making a cross 
stand for a name, and simply adding it to a name. Thus 
when we talk of a man or a woman as /he man, the woman, 
we only put a mark on the nouns; but when we talk of a 
man as fe or a woman as she, we substitute the mark-words 
he, she for the nouns man, woman. So also when we talk of 
William Smith as he, we substitute a moveable general mark- 
word for a fixed, special designation. As man and woman 
are nouns of comparatively general meaning, the groups she 
man, the woman approach very near in meaning and function 
to the noun-pronouns fe, she. 


CrassEs OF Pronouns. 

199. As regards their function in the sentence, pronouns 
fall under two main divisions, independent and dependent. 
A sentence or clause introduced by a dependent pronoun 
cannot stand alone, but makes us expect another (inde- 

“ pendent) sentence, called the principal sentence or clause, 
without which the dependent clause is incomplete. Thus 
the dependent pronoun in who was here yesterday makes us 
expect some such principal clause as J know the man—I 
know the man who was here yesterday, while a sentence intro- 
duced by the corresponding independent pronoun fe can stand 
alone—he was here yesterday. Dependent pronouns are 
subdivided into relative and conjunctive. All pronouns 
also fall under the heads of definite and indefinite. The 
more special divisions are personal, possessive, emphatic, 
reflexive, reciprocal, interrogative, negative, quanti- 
tative. These divisions cross one another in various ways. 
Thus an emphatic pronoun may be either personal or 
possessive, besides necessarily being either dependent or 
independent, and definite or indefinite. 


Personal Pronouns. 
200. The personal pronouns are all noun-pronouns. 
They have plural- and case-inflections, and some of them 
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distinguish gender. They are distinguished by person, 
as first, second, third person pronouns. The pronoun of 
the first person singular, Z, means ‘the speaker,’ that is, 
from the point of view of the speaker himself. The first 
person plural we is not really the plural of 7, whose meaning 
does not admit of plurality: we means either ‘I + you’ 
(you itself meaning either one or more than one person), or 
‘I+he, she, it, or they’; that is, the only way of making 
a plural to Z is by associating with it the idea of the second 
or third person pronouns. The pronoun of the second 
person is you, which is both singular=‘you man,’ ‘you 
woman,’ etc., and plural=‘ you people,’ the old singular hou 
being preserved only in the higher literary language. But 
in combination with the emphatic pronoun se/f (205) we 
make a distinction between the singular yourself and the 
plural yourselves. The pronouns of the third person dis- 
tinguish gender in the singular, but not in the plural: 
singular masculine fe, feminine she, neuter 77, plural for all 
genders ‘hey. The reason of the gender not being marked 
in the plural is that a number of persons may be of different 
sexes, and it is not worth while stopping to consider whether 
they means ‘ the men’ or ‘the women’ or ‘the men and the 
women together.’ 

Gender is to some extent distinguished in the plural of the 
interrogative pronoun who, which is really a special kind of 
personal pronoun (201. 1). 

201. Most of the personal pronouns are definite pro- 
nouns: they point to some definite person or thing. The 
French om in om dit ‘they say’ is, on the other hand, an 
indefinite pronoun of the third person singular. This 
indefinite personal pronoun is represented in English some- 
times by ove, sometimes by the definite personal pronouns 
you and they: one would think so, you would think so, they say. 


Although the designation ‘personal pronoun’ is generally 
confined to the above pronouns, there are several other pro- 
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nouns which for convenience are classed under different heads, 
and yet are really personal pronouns. Such pronouns are the 
interrogative and relative who, what (211). 


202. It must be observed that the neuter pronoun 2 does 
not always refer to a definite thing, but is often entirely 
unmeaning. Thus in 7¢ rams the 7/ is a mere prop-word, 
the logical subject of the sentence being contained in razns 
itself (57). 


Possessive Pronouns. 


203. The possessive pronouns are exactly parallel to the 
personal. pronouns, each personal pronoun having its own 
possessive, so that the possessive pronouns make the same 
distinctions of number and person as the personal pronouns. 
Thus to the personal pronoun 4e corresponds the possessive 
third person /zs in hzs book. The possessive pronouns may 
be regarded either as noun-pronouns in the genitive, or as 
personal noun-pronouns made into adjectives. That is, we 
may regard /zs in Ads book either as standing in the same 
relation to of him as John’s does to of John, or as he made 
into an adjective. It must be observed that a possessive 
pronoun does not necessarily imply possession any more 
than a genitive case does: when a slave talks of Aes master, 
or the master of Azs headache, it does not mean that the slave 
possesses the master, or the master possesses the headache. 
Some of the possessives, such as zs and z/s, certainly have 
the inflections of genitives—although the vowel of Azs is not 
the same as that of 4e; but others, such as my—the posses- 
sive of J—have not; for the regular genitive of 7 would be 
*7T’s. Some of the possessives make a distinction between 
conjoint and absolute forms. Thus my in my book, my 
own book is the conjoint form corresponding to the absolute 
mine. The conjoint form is used when the possessive pro- 
noun comes before its noun. The absolute form is used 
when there is no accompanying noun, being itself equivalent 
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either to an adjective, as in ‘Ae book ts mine, or to a pure 
noun: he does not seem to know the distinchon belween mine 
and thine. Those pronouns which have the genitive ending 
s in the conjoint form, such as /zs and z¢s, do not make any 
distinction between conjoint and absolute: As book, tt zs his. 
Some of the others, such as her, take the genitive s in the 
absolute form: her book, zt 7s hers. As there is not a trace 
of genitive inflection in such possessives as my, mine, and as 
the distinction between conjoint and absolute is more charac- 
teristic of adjectives than of nouns, we can have no hesitation 
in regarding possessive pronouns, taken as a whole, as adjec- 
tives rather than as genitive cases of noun-pronouns. 

204. The possessive pronouns in English are: first person 
singular my (absolute mze), plural our (absolute ours) ; second 
person singular /hy (absolute /hzne), plural your (absolute 
yours); third person singular masculine Azs, feminine her 
(absolute hers), neuter c/s, plural cheer (absolute fhezrs). 

Thy, thine occurs only in the higher literary language, your(s) 
being substituted for it in ordinary language. 

The genitives ove’s and whose of the indefinite ove and the 


interrogative and relative w/o may also be regarded as pos- 
séssive pronouns. 


Emphatic Pronouns. 


205. The personal pronouns are made emphatic by 
adding the noun-pronoun se/f, plural se/ves, as in Z did 
wt myself, we did tt ourselves, where the personal pronoun is 
put in the possessive form, as before an ordinary noun; 
while in other combinations, such as /zmself, themselves, the 
personal pronoun is in the objective case, se//, selves being in 
a kind of apposition to it. 

206. ‘The possessive pronouns are made emphatic by add- 
ing the adjective-pronoun ow: my own book, wt ts my own. 


From these emphatic possessive pronouns, new, doubly 
emphatic noun-pronouns are formed by adding se/f: my own 


self. 
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Reflexive Pronouns. 


207. The compounds of the personal pronouns with se// 
are also used as reflexive pronouns, as in we should try fo see 
ourselves as others see us, where ourselves is the reflexive pro- 
noun corresponding to the ordinary personal pronoun ws. 
A reflexive pronoun is a personal pronoun standing in the 
object-relation to a verb, or else joined to it by a preposition, 
as in he thinks too much of himself, being at the same time a 
repetition of the logical subject of the verb. In we see our- 
selves the reflexive pronoun stands in the direct object-relation 
to the verb see, and refers us back to we, which is the subject 
of the verb. In John told him to give himself plenty of time, 
the reflexive pronoun /zmse/f stands in the indirect object- 
relation to the verbal (verb-equivalent) /o gzve, and refers us 
back to the logical subject of gzve, namely Aim, told him to 
give himself being equivalent to fold him that he should give 
himself (445). 

208. It will be observed that in the last sentence the re- 
flexive pronoun refers back to the logical subject of the verb- 
equivalent it follows, which logical subject is in this sentence 
not the grammatical subject in the sentence. In English a 
reflexive pronoun always refers back in this way to the nearest 
logical subject of the preceding verb or verbal. But in some 
languages, such as Latin, a reflexive pronoun necessarily 
refers back to the grammatical subject of the sentence, so 
that in Latin the above sentence would imply that John 
himself was to have plenty of time given him. So also in 
such a sentence as he begged me to defend him, him would take 
the reflexive form in Latin—dravzet ut sé défenderem—which 
would be impossible in English, because the logical subject of 
the verbal /o defend is me, which is not of the same person as 
him, and cannot therefore be repeated by it. The Latin re- 
flexives are therefore grammatical reflexives, the English 
logical reflexives. 
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In English we sometimes use the simple personal pronouns 
in a reflexive sense, as in he looked about him. 


209. The emphatic forms of the possessive pronouns are 
used also as reflexives, as in he goes in his own carriage; but 
when it is not necessary to emphasize the reflexive meaning, 
we generally use the simple possessives in a reflexive sense, 
as in he has sold his carriage, he drives his carriage himself. 
Inall these sentences such a language as Latin would employ 
the reflexive forms. 


Reciprocal Pronouns. 

210. The group-pronouns each other, one another, in such 
sentences as they help each other, they would not speak to each 
other, he told the three children to help one another, are called 
reciprocal pronouns. Reciprocal pronouns, like reflexives, 
stand as adjuncts to a verb or verbal, and at the same time 
refer back to the logical subject of the verb or verbal. But 
this subject, as well as the reciprocal pronouns themselves, 
must always be in the plural. Lach other generally implies 
only two, ove another more than two persons, though this 
distinction is not always strictly observed. Reciprocal pro- 
nouns are necessarily plural, because there is always a cross- 
relation between the subjects and the reciprocal pronouns. 
Thus they help each other means ‘ A helps B, and B helps AY’ 


Interrogative Pronouns. 


211. The interrogative or questioning pronouns in English 
are who, what, which. Who is used only as anoun. It has 
two genders, the personal, including masculine and feminine, 
expressed by who, and the neuter, expressed by what: who 
7s that man?, who is that woman’, what ts that thing P 
These forms are plural as well as singular: who are those 
men ?, who are those women ?, what are those things? We 
see that the distinctions made in the interrogative pronouns 
are much vaguer than in the personal pronouns, the distinc- 
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tions made in he, she, they being levelled in who, although, on 
the other hand, the retention of the singular forms of the in- 
terrogative pronoun in the plural enables it to distinguish the 
neuter from the personal gender in the plural as well as the 
singular. The reason of this greater vagueness of the inter- 
rogative pronouns is, of course, that a question is naturally 
vaguer than a statement, for all questions imply a certain 
amount of ignorance. Who and what also differ from he, she 
and 7 in having a common genitive or possessive form whose. 
Who has an objective case whom, parallel to him, for 
which, however, the uninflected who is substituted in the 
spoken language, as in who(m) do_you mean? 

212. What differs from who in being used as an adjective 
as well as a noun. In both functions it can be used in a 
personal sense, but in a meaning different from that of who: 
what ts he?, what woman ws that? 

213. Which, like what, is mainly neuter in meaning, though 
it is used personally as well. It is both a noun and an adjec- 
tive, and is indeclinable, not having even a possessive form, 
as what has: which (of those things) do _you want ?, which boy 
do you mean P 

214. When an interrogative pronoun is used to introduce 
an independent sentence (199), the interrogation is said to be 
direct. When it introduces a clause dependent on a prin- 
cipal clause containing a statement or question, the interroga- 
tion is said to be indirect. Thus we have indirect 
interrogation in such a sentence as J asked him who he was 
and what he wanted, contrasting with the direct interrogation 
sentences who are you P, who ts he P, what does he want P 

215. It must be borne in mind that an interrogative pro- 
noun is always the predicate of the sentence it introduces, 
whether the sentence is independent or dependent. Thus 
the questions zwho 7s he ?, (1 asked) who he was correspond to 
the statement fe zs somebody. 
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Relative and Conjunctive Pronouns. 


216. In English the interrogative pronouns who, what, 
which and the definite pronoun /ha/ are used also as relative 
(and conjunctive) pronouns. Zha¢ when used as a relative 
is indeclinable, as in ¢he men that were here yesterday compared 
with ¢hose men, being used also only as a noun, not as an 
adjective. The use of who, what, which as relatives is parallel 
to their use as interrogatives: the relative who is used only 
as a noun, the relatives what and whzch both as nouns and 
as adjectives, the use of these three pronouns as regards 
inflection being much the same when they are relative as 
when they are interrogative. The English relative pronouns 
also agree with the interrogative pronouns in making no 
distinctions of person; thus zwho can refer to Z as well as to 
he or toa noun: JZ, who know all about tt—he who knows— 
the man who knows. 

217. The relative pronoun makes the clause it introduces 
— the relative clause—into an adjunct to some noun-word— 
called the antecedent—in the principal clause. Thus in Z 
know the man who was here yesterday, the clause who was 
here yesterday is an adjunct to the antecedent man in the 
principal clause J know the man; and in J say zt who know tt, 
the antecedent is the pronoun Z, It is easy to see that a 
relative clause is an adjunct, because we can often substitute 
an adjunct-word—generally a participle (adjective-verbal)— 
for the relative clause without change of meaning, as in she 
window looking on the garden, the lost child=the window which 
looks on the garden, the child that was lost or the child which 
was lost. Sometimes the whole of the principal sentence 
constitutes the antecedent, which is then a sentence-antece- 
dent, as in / sazd nothing, which made him still more angry, 
where J said nolhing is equivalent to such a word-group 
(noun-group) as my saying nothing or my silence. 
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218. In the above examples the relative clause is logically, 
as well as formally, an adjunct, subordinate to its antecedent. 
But in some cases a relative pronoun is used to join ona 
clause which is logically coordinate (45) to the principal 
clause. Thus in the sentence J éold John, who told hts brother, 
and he told his wife, the relative pronoun who has exactly the 
same meaning as and he in the following sentence. We call 
such relatives—which are equivalent to and+ personal pro- 
noun, being thus relatives in form only—progressive 
relative noun-pronouns. 

In spoken English relative noun-pronouns are omitted in 
certain constructions, as in the man I saw yesterday =the literary 
the man whom I saw yesterday, 


219. The function of a relative adjective-pronoun is to 
make the noun it qualifies relative, the combination relative 
adjective+noun being thus equivalent to a relative noun- 
pronoun. Thus in the last example in § 217 we might refer 
to I said nothing by the relative group which proceeding 
instead of the simple noun-relative which: I sazd nothing, 
which proceeding of mine made him still more angry. So also | 
we might refer to Plato as which philosopher instead of simply 


as who. 


220. It sometimes happens that the antecedent to a rela- 
tive noun-pronoun is not expressed either by a noun-word or 
a sentence, the relative itself doing duty for the antecedent as 
well. Such a relative is called a condensed relative (112). 
Only who and what are used as condensed relatives, wha/ 
being the more frequent of the two in this use. The clause 
introduced by a condensed relative precedes, instead of 
following, the principal clause: what you say 1s quite true; 
what I say I mean; what ts done cannot be undone; who(ever) 
said that was mistaken. In the first of these sentences the 
condensed relative what is the object of the verb say in the 
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relative clause, and is at the same time the subject of the 
verb zs in the principal clause, while in the second sentence 
it is the object in both clauses, and in the third sentence it is 
the subject in both clauses. If we alter the construction 
of such sentences, the missing antecedent is often restored: 
tt 1s quite true what you say; of I say a thing, I mean tw. 
Nevertheless, in such a sentence as what you say ts quite true 
we are not sensible of any omission, because we feel that zat 
unites in itself relative and antecedent : it is relative by virtue 
of its form, while its prominent position at the beginning of 
the clause-group seems to make it belong to the principal 
clause also. 


221. The interrogative pronouns are also used as con- 
junctive pronouns in English. A conjunctive pronoun 
makes the clause it introduces—the conjunctive clause-—into 
an adjunct to the verb in the principal clause, which we may 
call the antecedent verb. Thus in Z know who you are, 
the conjunctive pronoun wo is the subject of the verb ave in 
the conjunctive clause who you are, and this conjunctive 
clause is an adjunct to the verb Amow in the principal clause, 
standing in the same direct object relation to this verb as 
the noun-word you in I know you. In I wonder what he 
meant, I asked what he meant, what is the object of the verb 
of the conjunctive clause, and this clause is the object of the 
verb of the principal clause. In such a sentence as “his zs 
what I mean, the conjunctive whad is the object of the verb 
of the conjunctive clause, and this clause stands in apposition 
to the subject of the principal clause, being therefore in the 
nominative relation. 

222. Such a sentence as ¢his zs what I mean may be 
changed into what I mean ts this with a condensed relative 
instead of a conjunctive. So also Z say what I mean=what 
I say I mean. If we confined ourselves to such sentences as 
these, we might be inclined to regard a conjunctive pronoun 
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as condensed or contracted: this 7s what I mean=this ts that 
which I mean. But we do not feel such a sentence as J 
know who you are to be equivalent to 7 know him who you 
are or [ know the man who you are; and even J say what I 
mean has not exactly the same meaning as what I say I mean. 

223. So far from identifying conjunctive with condensed 
relative pronouns, we do not feel them to be relative at all, 
but rather associate them with the interrogative pronouns. 
Not only do we use the same pronouns conjunctively which 
we use interrogatively, but the form of a conjunctive sentence 
is identical with that of an indirect interrogation. Thus Z 
asked what he meant is both an indirect interrogation sentence 
and a conjunctive sentence. All indirect interrogation sen- 
tences are necessarily conjunctive, although all conjunctive 
sentences are not interrogative. But even in an affirmative 
conjunctive sentence such as J know what he means, the what 
is felt to introduce a sort of answer to the implied question 
what does he mean? The affinity between conjunctive and 
interrogative sentences is also shown in such sentences as 
I know who you are, where the grammatical predicate in the 
conjunctive clause is the unmeaning form-word ave, the real 
logical predicate being who, exactly as in the interrogative 
sentence who are you? (215). 


Definite Pronouns. 


224. The definite pronouns /hzs, that, the are primarily 
adjectives. Such definite pronouns as /e and yonder are 
used only as adjectives, and although ¢/zs and shat are used 
as nouns as well as adjectives, yet we generally think of them 
as qualifying some noun. 

225. Definite pronouns fall under various subdivisions. 
Demonstrative pronouns point to something in space or 
time, as in ¢his house, ‘hat day. Reference pronouns 
(generally included under demonstratives) point to some- 
thing in thought. When we talk of ¢hzs man, that man, or 

G2 
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the man, meaning a man that has just been mentioned, //zs, 
that and the are reference pronouns. Zhe, which is the typical 
reference adjective-pronoun, is called the definite article. 
As we see, /hzs and ¢hat are both demonstrative and reference 
pronouns, while ¢he is a reference pronoun only. Reference 
pronouns are distinguished as back-pointing and for- 
wards-pointing, according as they refer to something that 
has been said or to something that is to follow. ‘Thus ‘haz 
in J know that is back-pointing, while ¢hzs in s¢his 2s what [ 
mean is forwards-pointing. 

226. The distinction between definite and indefinite 
applies also to personal pronouns. Thus fe is definite, 
they in they say indefinite. The distinction between demon- 
strative and reference pronouns applies also to the definite 
personal pronoun; thus in whe zs he ? meaning ‘ who is the 
man standing there?’ fe is a place-demonstrative. The 
main difference between the personal and the definite pro- 
nouns is that the former are primarily nouns, while the 
definite pronouns are primarily adjectives. 

227. Such is a definite pronoun of quantity and quality 
when used as an adjective, as in such a quantity, I never 
heard such nonsense. In its rarer use as a noun it approaches 
very near in meaning to an ordinary personal pronoun, as in 
of such ts the kingdom of heaven. 

228. The same, as in the same day, I will do the same, may 
be regarded as a definite pronoun of identity. 


Indefinite Pronouns. 

229. The most important of the indefinite pronouns is the 
indefinite article a, an, which, like the definite article, is 
used only as an adjective. The indefinite article puts a 
mark on a noun, but without identifying or defining it, having 
thus a function exactly contrary to that of the definite article: 
aman wants to speak to you ; Ido not know who he ts ; he ts 
nol the man who was here yesterday. The noun-pronoun 
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most nearly corresponding to the indefinite article is the 
indefinite personal pronoun ome, they = French on. The 
indefinite. ove must be distinguished from the numeral one 
(237); it is used both as an indefinite personal pronoun 
and as a prop-word (180). 

230. Other indefinite pronouns are some in some bread, any 
in any knife will do, the corresponding negative no (absolute 
none), for which not any is substituted in spoken English, as 
in J have not any bread, I have not any =the literary £ have 
no bread, I have none. The nouns corresponding to these 
adjective-pronouns are formed with prop-words: someone, 
somebody, something; anyone, anybody, anything; no one, 
nobody, nothing. 

231. Other (the other, another), in the sense of ‘ different,’ 
as in give me another plate, this one ts not clean; I like the 
other (book) best, is an indefinite pronoun of quality. In the 
sense of ‘additional,’ ‘another of the same kind,’ as in 
give me another piece of bread, it is a quantitative pronoun 
(235). The group-pronoun one another is used as a reciprocal 
(210). 


- Quantitative Pronouns. 


232. Quantity is of two kinds, (z) continuous quantity, 
expressed by such words as szze, bg, long, much, less, and (6) 
discrete or broken quantity, called ‘number,’ expressed by 
such words as number, numerous, count, three, both, many. 
Many quantitative nouns and adjectives, such as szze, num- 
ber, big, long, numerous, have nothing to distinguish them 
grammatically from ordinary nouns and adjectives, while 
others, such as much, less, both, many, have more or less of 
the formal characteristics of pronouns. 

233. Many of the pronouns included under the other 
classes imply quantity. Thus the indefinite some in some 
bread implies ‘not much,’ Z implies ‘one,’ etc. But these 
words only zmply quantity, the expression of distinctions of 
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quantity not being their main function, and therefore it is 
not necessary to class them as specially quantitative. 

234. The chief pronouns of continuous quantity are much, 
more, as in more bread, most [more and most are also 
pronouns of number], @ Z#fle, as in a little bread |ittle by 
itself is an ordinary adjective, as also in a Lif#le loaf, etc.], 
less, least, all the, the whole, as in all the day, the whole day 
[ad/ by itself is a pronoun of number, and z/o/e by itself is 
an ordinary adjective], enough. 

235. The pronouns of number are distinguished as col- 
lective and separative. A collective pronoun, such as a//, 
makes us think of a number of objects in a mass; a separa- 
tive pronoun, such as each, makes us think of them one by 
one. The collective pronouns are: the emphatic some, as in 
some people think so {the unemphatic some in some bread, I 
saw some people there, is an indefinite pronoun], several, few, 
many, more, as in more men than women, most, all; both, other in 
the sense of ‘ additional ’ (281). The separative pronouns 
are: every, each, the alternative ezther=‘ one of two’ with its 
negative mezther, several in they went their several ways. 
There are also nouns formed with prop-words: everyone, 
everybody, everything, each one. ‘The group pronoun each 
other is used as a reciprocal (210). 


Negative Pronouns. 

236. The pronouns beginning with #- are negative or 
not-pronouns, Ve/her is the negative corresponding to the 
positive ezther. Vo and its absolute form mone are in form 
negatives of ome, though in meaning they are negatives of 
any, not any being indeed substituted for 70, zone in spoken 
English (230). From zo are formed the noun-pronouns 
no one, nobody, nothing. 
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Numerals. 


237. The numerals ove, ‘wo, three, etc. differ from the 
pronouns of number, such as some, many, all, in expressing 
distinctions of discrete quantity definitely instead of in- 
definitely. The difference between ove the numeral and one 
the pronoun (229) is that the numeral ove makes us think of 
‘one’ as opposed to ‘ two’ etc., while ove the pronoun makes 
us think only of a vague singling out from an indefinite 
number of objects, the meaning ‘oneness’ being so much 
forgotten that we use ove as a prop-word in the plural—some 
good ones. 

238. Numerals, being intended to give definite inform- 
ation, have nothing of the character of mark-words about 
them. In form, however, they have all the characteristics of 
pronouns. They can be used freely both as adjectives, as in 
three men, we are seven, and as nouns: /he three, all three, 
three of us, by twos and threes. 

239. The above remarks apply mainly to cardinal nu- 
merals-- one, fwo, three, ten, hundred, etc. Ordinal numerals 
—first, second, third, tenth, hundredth, etc.—are_ primarily 
adjectives, their use as nouns being limited like that of the 
other adjectives. 


Verbs. 


Form. 

240. The ordinary inflections of an English verb—includ- 
ing the verbals—are as follows :— 

(a) Third person, singular number, present tense, indica- 

tive mood: calls, sees. 

(2) Preterite tense: called, saw. 

(c) Present participle and gerund: calling, seeing. 

(d) Preterite participle: called, seen. 

In most verbs the finite preterite and the preterite parti- 
ciple have the same form—called, 
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241. The common form cai/ expresses four grammatical 
categories: (a) present indicative, with the exception of the 
third person singular (calls), as in J call, they call; (6) pre- 
sent subjunctive, as in zf he call; (c) imperative mood, as in 
call!; (d) infinitive, as in let him call. 

242. In English, verbs are modified partly by inflection, 
partly by form-words—particles and verbs—which latter 
constitute the periphrastic forms of the verb. Inflections 
and periphrastic forms together make up the conjugation 
of a verb. 

243. The form-particle fo (preposition or adverb) is pre- 
fixed to the common form of the verb, this combination 
constituting the supine or periphrastic infinitive, as in 7 wesh 
to see, which has the same grammatical function as the infini- 
tive in J zwz// see. Hence we often include the supine under 
the term infinitive. | The adverb xo/ also enters into the peri- 
phrastic forms of the verb, especially in the spoken language, 
as in J don’t know, which is the negative form of Z know, 

244. The form-verbs used to modify the English verb are 
called auxiliary verbs, or auxiliaries. The chief auxiliaries 
are be, have, do, will, shall, may. When a full verb is asso- 
ciated with an auxiliary, it is always made into a verbal, so 
that the function of predication is transferred to the auxiliary. 
Thus the finite inflected verb in the present indicative he sees 
becomes an infinitive in the future tense he wei/ sce, a present 
participle in the definite indicative he zs seeng, and a preterite 
participle in the perfect tense he has seen. If, as is often the 
case, a periphrastic form is made up of more than one 
auxiliary, only one of these keeps its finite form, all the others 
being made into verbals, as in he has been seeing, he will 
have seen, where has and wil are the only finite verbs. 


Many of the auxiliaries are used also as full verbs. Thus 
will in Zl will do it, whether you like tt or not is not a form- 
word, but a full word meaning ‘I am determined to.’ Such 
combinations do not form part of the verb-conjugation. 
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We have seen that inflecting a noun and putting a preposition 
before it express the same grammatical function (78), so that 
of men stands to men’s in the same relation as he has seen to 
he saw, although the two verb-forms differ slightly in meaning. 
But while it is most convenient to treat of noun-inflections and 
the use of prepositions separately, the inflectional and _peri- 
phrastic forms of the verb are so mixed up that in treating of 
the meanings of verb-forms it is impossible to separate them. 
Thus / see and J do see differ only in the latter being more 
emphatic. 

245. In English the finite verb must always be accom- 
panied by a subject-word, except in the imperative (see /). 
If there is no other noun-word, a personal pronoun must 
be used: ¢he man came ; I know who came, he came. 

Hence the addition of the unmeaning 7? in z¢ vazns (202). 

The pronouns are omitted only in colloquial, elliptical phrases, 
such as don’t know=T don’t know. 


MEANING. 


246. The primary use of verbs as regards their meaning 
is to express phenomena (changing attributes), as in come, fall, 
grow, die [compare the permanent attribute-word dead], 
walk, strike, see, live, think. In other verbs the idea of 
phenomenality is less predominant, as in “ve, shime—com- 
pared with flash, fwnkle; stand—compared with fall, rzse ; he, 
sleep. In exist, which is the most abstract and general of all 
verbs that have an independent meaning, we can realise the 
sense of phenomenality only by the contrast with non-existence. 

247. Verbs are classed according to their meaning as 
transitive and intransitive, reflexive, reciprocal, im- 
personal. 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 

248. Transitive verbs, such as s¢rike, see, like, require a 

noun-word or noun-equivalent in the direct object relation to 


serve aS complement to them, that is, complete their mean- 
ing, as in Ze struck him; the man saw the boy; boys like jam; 
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I do not like having my hatr cut. Verbs which do not take a 
direct-object noun-word after them are called intransitive, 
such as come, fall, live. Itis easier to form a complete sen- 
tence with an intransitive than with a transitive verb, as in 
he fell, the tree lives. But transitive verbs can also stand 
without any object-noun, not only when the object-noun 
may be understood from the context, as in J see, meaning 
‘I see what you mean,’ but also when the object idea is so 
vague or uncertain that it is not necessary or easy so to ex- 
press it, as in ddd men saw, where saw means ‘saw things 
in general,’ that is, ‘received the power of sight.’ In J see= 
‘IT see what you mean,’ the verb is fully transitive—the omis- 
sion of the object-word or word-group being only an ellipse 
—while in dlimd men saw it may be regarded as_ half 
intransitive. 

249. Transitive verbs are sometimes used without an 
object-word for a different reason, namely, that their 
grammatical subject is logically their direct object, as in 
the book sells well, meat will not keep in hot weather, which 
mean ‘they are selling the book well,’ ‘we cannot keep meat 
in hot weather,’ the subject not being expressed because of 
its indefiniteness, just as the object is not expressed in b/d 
men saw for the same reason, We call se//s and keep in such 
constructions passival verbs. 


This inversion of the relations between subject and object is 
also expressed by a definite grammatical form called the passive 
voice (311). 

250. Intransitive verbs can often be converted into transi- 
tives by a slight change of meaning, as in she groom walks 
the horse about, where walk means ‘cause to walk,’ ‘make 
walk.’ So also in J ran a thorn into my finger compared with 
a thorn ran into my finger. Such transitives are called causa- 
tive verbs. 


For the converse change of a transitive verb into an intransi- 
tive, as in Zo stop short, see § 255. 
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251. When an intransitive verb requires a noun-word to 
complete its meaning, the. noun-word is joined to it by a 
preposition, forming a prepositional complement, as in 
he came to London ; he looked at the house; I thought of that; he 
thinks of going abroad. We can see from these examples 
that the distinction between transitive and intransitive is 
mainly formal, for #hznk of and the transitive verb conszder in 
I considered that have practically the same meaning, and ¢hink 
itself is used transitively in some phrases, as J thought as 
much, So also the slight difference in meaning between he 
looked at the house and he saw the house has nothing to do 
with one verb being intransitive, the other transitive. The 
meaning of a transitive as well as an intransitive verb may 
be extended or defined by a preposition-group, as in 4o fill a 
glass with water, to accuse a person of dishonesty. When 
the combination of an intransitive verb with a preposition is 
logically equivalent to a transitive verb, we call the com- 
bination a group-verb. Thus ¢hink of is the group-verb 
corresponding to the transitive verb conszder. 

252. When an intransitive verb takes a noun in the com- 
mon form after it, as in /o run a mile, to stop the night, these 
nouns are not ordinary complement-nouns, as in / s/opa 
horse, to stop in the house, but are equivalent to adverbs. 
Thus ¢he night in fo stop the night stands in the same relation 
to s/op as the adverb or adverb-group in 40 stop long, to stop 
Jor a short time. We call a mile and the night in such con- 
structions adverbial objects of the verb. 

253. Sometimes an intransitive verb is followed by a noun 
in the common form which repeats the meaning of the verb, 
as in sleep the sleep of the just, fight a good fight, where the 
noun is simply the verb converted into a noun, and in figh/ a 
Jattle, run a race, where the noun repeats the meaning, but 
not the form, of the verb. Such object-nouns are called 
cognate objects. A cognate object-noun must necessarily 
be an abstract noun. 
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Reflexive Verbs. 


254. In such a sentence as he contradicts himself, we have 
a transitive verb followed by a reflexive pronoun in the 
object-relation. So also in /o wash oneself, to keep oneself in 
the background. But in to wash in cold water, to keep tm the 
background, to keep quiet, the reflexivity is not expressed by 
any pronoun, but is implied in the verb itself, which is thus 
changed from a transitive into an intransitive reflexive 
verb. 

Some languages have special inflections or other formal 
marks to show when a verb is used in a reflexive sense, such 
as the Greek ‘middle voice’ (316). 

255. It often happens that after a verb has been changed 
in this way, the reflexive meaning is lost sight of, so that all 
we feel is the change from transitive to intransitive. Thus, 
while such intransitives as /o wash and dress have a definitively 
reflexive meaning, fo keep in fo keep quiet is hardly felt to be 
equivalent to keep oneself, but rather to ‘remain,’ ‘stay,’ etc. 
So also there is nothing specially reflexive in 0 s/op the nighi, 
although in he stopped short=‘he pulled himself up,’ the re- 
flexive meaning still lingers. We may call these verbs con- 
verted intransitives. The greater the change of meaning 
in a converted intransitive, the less there remains of the re- 
flexive meaning. Thus the intransitive s/ole in he stole away 
is so detached in meaning from the transitive s/ea/ that we do 
not now regard the former as reflexive. 

In some languages the combination of a transitive verb with 
a reflexive pronoun is used passivally. Thus in French, se vend, 


literally ‘ sells itself,” is used to mean ‘is sold,’ being thus equi- 
valent to sel/s in the book sells well. 


Reciprocal Verbs. 
256. In such sentences as shey fought each other, they 
fought one another, we quarrelled with each other, we have the 
combination of a verb with a reciprocal pronoun. If these 
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pronouns are dropped, and the idea of reciprocity is implied 
in the verb itself, it becomes a reciprocal verb, a transitive 
verb becoming intransitive at the same time. /2gh/ and 
quarrel are reciprocal verbs in such sentences as hose ‘wo 
dogs always fight when they meet; we quarrelled, and made tt 
up again. In such a verb as meet in we shall meet again soon, 
the reciprocal meaning is less prominent. 


Impersonal Verbs. 

257. Impersonal verbs, such as /o rain, to freeze, to snow, 
to thunder, are words expressing natural phenomena, and 
uniting logical. subject and predicate in one word, razning, 
for instance, being equivalent to ‘drops of water falling from 
the sky,’ or, more briefly, ‘falling water.’ So also fo freeze 
means that the temperature of the air is below freezing-point, 
while in 2¢ thunders ‘sky’ might be regarded as the logical 
subject. Hence, when such a noun as razz is made into a 
verb, it not only does not require, but cannot take, a logical 
subject, whether expressed by a noun or a pronoun. But as 
in English a finite verb must be preceded by a noun-word of 
some kind, the unmeaning 7/ is prefixed as a prop-word—a 
purely grammatical empty subject-word. These verbs are 
called ‘impersonal’ because they allow of no variations of 
person. Nor can they be used in the plural. 

Of course there is nothing to prevent these verbs from being 


made into personal verbs by a metaphorical change of meaning, 
as when we speak of thundering out a command. 


FuncTion. 

258. The grammatical function of a finite verb is to serve 
as a predicate-word, that is, in an ordinary affirmative sen- 
tence to state something about the subject of the sentence, 
which is expressed by a noun-word or noun-equivalent word- 
group: she sun shines; he sleeps; to stand all day tires one; 
standing tres me; that you should think so surprises me. 

259. Although in English the verb must have a subject- 
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word before it, except in the imperative (809), it must be 
observed that the inflectional s in comes is equivalent to a 
pronoun, for it tells us that the verb must refer to he, she or 
at as subject if it does not refer to some other noun-word. 
Hence in he comes the subject is really expressed twice over 
=‘ he come-he.’ 

260. In highly inflected languages, such as Latin, where 
each person of the verb has a distinct ending, the personal 
pronouns are superfluous, and are therefore prefixed only for 
emphasis, so that in Latin venzd ‘come-I’ can stand alone 
as a sentence-word. Even in English the imperative come / 
does not require a pronoun, because it would be superfluous, 
command being necessarily in the second person. 

261. But although the Latin vend and the English come / 
are sentence-words, the predicative element predominates in 
them. In such a Latin sentence as Caesar venit ‘ Caesar 
comes, where the subject is a noun of very definite and 
special meaning, the inflection of the verb becomes a mere 
mark of concord, like the s of comes. In English, too, we can 
expand come / into come thou !, making come into an exclu- 
sively predicative word. 


262. Although verbs are necessary for predication, there 
are many verbs which are incapable of forming logical pre- 
dicates by themselves, and require the help of some other 
part of speech—generally an adjective-word or noun-word. 
There is one verb, indeed—the verb fo de—which is abso- 
lutely unmeaning by itself. Thus 4e zs conveys no sense 
whatever. It tells us that predication is intended, but we can- 
not tell what that predication is till some other word is added 
—he 1s ready, he ts a lawyer, he ts here. We call such verbs 
link-verbs, because they serve to connect the predicate with 
its subject. Zo de is a pure link-verb, that is, a pure form- 
word, devoid of independent meaning, although having the 
inflections of a verb enables it to express distinctions of time 
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and other shades of meaning, as in he was here compared 
with he zs here. 

263. Other link-words, while having the same grammatical 
function of connecting subject and predicate, have also definite 
meanings of their own. Thus /urn and become in he turned 
red, he became a Methodist, while connecting subject and pre- 
dicate in the same way as #0 de does, have also the meaning 
‘change. Thus he furned red combines the meanings ‘he 
changed’ and ‘he is red’ or ‘he was red.’ So also Joof, 
seem in he looks pleased, he seems pleased. But although these 
verbs have some independent meaning of their own, none of 
them can stand alone: we cannot say he became, he seems with- 
out a predicative complement, and we can make fe /urns stand 
alone only by changing its meaning and function so that it is 
no longer a link-verb. 

264. All link-verbs are necessarily intransitive. Many in- 
transitive verbs which are not regular link-verbs—that is to 
say, which can stand alone without any predicative complement 
—are occasionally used as such. We call such verbs half 
link-verbs. Examples are: fhe tree grew tall; he lived a 
saini, and died a martyr. We feel that the first of these sen- 
tences is equivalent to ‘the tree grew, and became tall,’ /a// 
being not merely a predicate to free, but serving also to 
modify grew. In such a sentence as /he invalid grew strong 
again, grew is a pure link-verb, being equivalent to decame. 


265. Verbs are often followed by more than one noun-word 
standing to them in different relations. 

266. The most frequent case is when a transitive verb is 
followed by a direct and an indirect object, as in g7ve zt me, 
where 7/ is the direct object of the verb, and me its indirect 
object, standing in the interest-relation. In such combina- 
tions the two objects do not stand in any special relation to 
one another, being connected together only indirectly by 
being objects to the same verb, 
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267. But in such combinations as ‘hey made him king, 
they elected Sir Isaac Newton president, the first noun-word 
after the transitive verb is its direct object, and the second 
noun-word is a complement to the other one: ‘hey made him 
makes us ask ‘ made him what ?’, and this question is answered 
by the noun &zzg, which we call the object-complement. 
But these object-complements are also connected with the 
verb itself, as we see by changing these sentences into they 
made a king of him; they elected a president, namely Str Isaac 
Newton. King, therefore, in they made him king is at the 
same time the direct object of make and the complement to 
him. So also in they called him a fool; they called him bad 
names ; the examiners asked me three questions, The object 
complement can be an infinitive or supine, that is, a noun- 
verbal: J saw him come; I want him to come; I like boys to be 
quiet. It can also be an adjective or adjective-verbal 
(participle): ¢o paint a house white; they made him angry; I 
saw him coming ; I saw tt done. 


Form-CLassEs. 


, 268. The forms which make up the conjugation of a finite 
verb are classed under the grammatical categories of number, 
person, tense, mood, and voice. There are also some 
other miscellaneous categories included under the head of 
‘forms.’ 


Number. 


269. The only grammatical category that verbs have in 
common with nouns is that of number, although it is ex- 
pressed in totally different ways in these two parts of speech. 
In the regular English verbs the only distinction between 
singular and plural is that the third person present indicative 
ends in s in the singular, as in he sees, they see, all the other 
persons having the common form in the singular as well as 
the plural, so that there is no inflectional distinction between 
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I see and we see, etc. There is no distinction made in the 
preterite: he saw, they saw. More distinctions are made in 
some of the irregular verbs: J am, we are; he was, they 
were. 

There are no distinctions of gender in the English verb, as 


there are in the Arabic verb, and in such Latin periphrastic 
forms as mirdatus est “he wondered,’ mirata est ‘she wondered.’ 


Person. 

270. There are three persons of verbs, first, second, and 
third, corresponding to the three persons of the personal pro- 
nouns. The only personal inflection of the English regular 
verbs is the s of the third person singular present indicative 
—he sees. In the other forms of the regular verb there are 
no distinctions of person. Some of the irregular verbs make 
further distinctions: Zam, you are, he ts, we are. 


Tense. 

271. The only tense which is expressed by inflection in 
English is the preterite (Z called, I saw), the absence of the 
preterite inflection constituting the present tense (J call, I see). 
The other tenses are formed by means of auxiliaries, thus the 
future (J shall see, he will see) is formed by the combination 
of the auxiliary sha// or weil with the infinitive, the perfect 
tense (J have seen) consists of have+the preterite participle, 
the definite tenses (I am seeing, I was seeing) consist of be 
+the present participle. 

272. Tense is primarily the grammatical expression of 
distinctions of time. 

273. Every occurrence, considered from the point of view 
of time, must be either past, as in Z was here yesterday, pre- 
sent, as in he zs here today, he ts here now, or future, as in he 
will be here tomorrow. We call was the preterite tense of 
the verb /o Jde—using ‘past’ as a general term to include 
other varieties of past time besides the preterite—zs the pre- 
sent, and zz// de the future tense of the same verb, 
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Simple and Compound Tenses. 


274. The present, preterite, and future are simple tenses. 
But there are also compound tenses, the most important of 
which belong to the perfect-group, comprising the perfect, 
pluperfect, and future perfect. These compound tenses 
combine present, past and future respectively with a time 
anterior to each of these periods: perfect (present perfect)= 
preterite + present, pluperfect (past perfect)=pre-preterite + 
preterite, and future perfect=pre-future + future. 

275. The perfect (/ have seen) combines past and present 
time. Thus J have come in the sentence J have come to see you 
combines the two ideas ‘I came here’ and ‘I am here now.’ 
So also he has lived here a good many years means that he 
lived here in the past, and lives here in the present. The 
perfect therefore expresses an occurrence which began in the 
past and is connected with the present, either by actual con- 
tinuance up to the present time, as in the latter example, or 
in its results, as in the former example, where although the 
action of coming is completed, its result—namely ‘being 
here ’—is felt to belong to the present. The simple pre- 
terite, on the other hand, expresses a past occurrence without 
any reference to the present. Often, indeed, the preterite 
entirely cuts away an occurrence from the present ; thus the 
preterite e ved here for some time implies that ‘ he’ is dead, or 
has gone to live somewhere else. Although the preterite in 
I came to see you does not necessarily imply ‘I went away 
again,’ it certainly detaches the coming from the present, or, 
at any rate, throws more emphasis on the coming here in the 
past than on the being here in present. Hence J came fo see 
you and I have come to see you really express the same rela- 
tions of time, but from different points of view. 

276. The pluperfect (J had seen) stands in the same rela- 
tion to the simple preterite as the perfect does to the present, 
that is, it expresses an occurrence which took place before 
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the time denoted by a preterite tense, and yet continuing 
into the latter; thus in the sentence when Thad seen everything 
in Edinburgh, I went on to Glasgow, the action expressed 
by Aad seen is shown to have taken place before that expressed 
by went, and yet the two actions are felt to be connected 
together. 

277. The future perfect (J shail have seen) stands in the 
same relation to the simple future; that is, it expresses an 
occurrence taking place in the future, and yet before the 
occurrence expressed by the accompanying simple future, the 
two occurrences being regarded as connected together in the 
same way as in the perfect and pluperfect, as in Z shall have 
finished my letter by the time you come back, where come, though 
a present in form, is logically a future, and would be expressed 
by a future tense in many languages. 


278. The future-group of compound tenses is _repre- 
sented by the future preterite. If we regard an occurrence 
as impending in the past instead of in the present, we have 
the future preterite tense (J should see, he would see), as in 
L knew how it would turn out, compared with J know how it 
will turn out, where will furn is simple future, 


Primary and Secondary Tenses. 


279. When we speak of an occurrence as past, etc., we 
must have some point of time from which to measure it. 
When we measure the time of an occurrence from the time 
when we are speaking, that is, from the present, the tense 
which expresses the time of the occurrence is called a primary 
tense. The present, preterite, future, and perfect are 
primary tenses. A secondary tense, on the other hand, is 
measured, not from the time wen we are speaking, but from 
some past or future time of which we are speaking, and 
consequently a sentence containing a secondary tense makes 
us expect another sentence containing a verb in a primary 
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tense to show the time from which that of the secondary 
tense is to be measured. The pluperfect and future perfect 
are both secondary tenses. Thus such a sentence as Z had 
finished writing my letter makes us expect another sentence 
containing a preterite, such as when he came—T had finished 
writing my letter when he came. The definite preterite (J was 
seeing) is also a secondary tense, as in J was writing a letter 
when he came. These two tenses are both measured from 
a past primary tense. The future perfect (J shall have 
seen) is measured from a future primary tense. 

280. The primary tense required to supplement a secon- 
dary tense need not always be expressed if it is clear from 
the context. Thus we can shorten / am glad you have come 
at last: I have been waiting for you a long time into Z have 
been waiting for you a long time. 


When a secondary tense is freely used without being referred 
to an expressed primary tense, it is called an independent 
secondary tense. The Latin ‘imperfect’ (vzdéam), which 
otherwise corresponds to the English definite preterite (was 
seeing) is an independent secondary preterite: Verrés injfiam- 
matus furore in forum vénit (preterite) ; a@rdébant (imperfect) 
ocult, toto ex ore criudélitas éminébat (imperfect), ‘Verres, 
inflamed with passion, came into the forum; his eyes gleamed, 
in his whole countenance ferocity was conspicuous.’ Here the 
gleaming of Verres’ eyes is stated as an independent fact, but 
not as an isolated one, being put in the imperfect to show that 
it was going on while something else happened, namely his 
coming into the forum, In English, on the other hand, we 
cannot indicate this subordination without associating the 
primary and secondary tense more closely together: when 
Verres came into the forum, his eyes were gleaming. 


Complete and Incomplete Tenses. 


281. It is evident that an occurrence of which we speak 
in the present must be incomplete at the time, for if it were 
completed, it would no longer belong to the present. Thus 
the clock ts sirtking twelve implies that it is in the middle of 
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striking, and that we know beforehand that there ought to 
be, and probably will be, twelve strokes. As soon as the 
last stroke has sounded, we are obliged to use the perfect, 
and say the clock has (just) struck twelve. Were the perfect 
denotes completion in the present: it is a complete perfect. 
So also in J have hved my life meaning ‘the active part of 
my life is over,’ J have Lived is a complete perfect. But in 
L have lived here a good many years, I have lived is an in- 
complete perfect, for the speaker is necessarily implied to 
be still living in the place referred to. 


In Latin the tense called ‘perfect’ (vzdz) corresponds not 
only to the English perfect (7 have seen), but also to the 
English preterite (7 saw), so that the idea of past time is more 
prominent in it than in the English perfect. Hence it is used 
only as a complete perfect, the English incomplete perfect 
being expressed in Latin by the present, as in jam dtu hic 
habito ‘1 have lived here a long time,’ literally ‘I live here 
already long.’ 

282. When we distinguish between complete and incom- 
plete secondary tenses, we mean, of course, complete or 
incomplete with reference to the accompanying primary 
tenses. Thus in Z had writien my letter when he came, the 
action of writing is represented as being finished at the time 
denoted by the preterite came, so that J had writ/en is here a 
complete (pluperfect) tense. In J was writing a letter when 
he came, on the other hand, the action of writing is represented 
as going on at the time shown by the preterite came, so that 
I was writing is here an incomplete (definite preterite) tense. 


Tense-aspects ; Duration, ete. 


283. By tense-aspect we understand distinctions of time 
independent of any reference to past, present, or future. 
Thus the duration of an occurrence is independent of the 
relation of the time of the occurrence to the time when we 
are speaking or of which we are speaking. The distinction 
of duration between /e// and day in he fell down, and he lay 
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there nearly an hour, or between to laugh and fo burst out 
laughing has, of course, nothing to do with grammar, because 
it is not shown by any grammatical forms, but by the meaning 
of the words themselves. But in some languages such dis- 
tinctions of meaning are shown by inflection. Thus in 
Greek the present infinitive ge/éz means ‘to laugh,’ the 
‘aorist’ infinitive ge/ésaz means ‘to burst out laughing.’ We 
may call the former of these a long tense, the latter a short 
tense. In English the definite perfect 7 have been seeing 
generally expresses duration, as in J have been writing letters 
all day compared with J have written only one letter to-day. 
I have been writing is, therefore, a long tense. J have written, 
on the other hand, is neutral as regards duration, being 
sometimes a short, sometimes a long tense. Long tenses 
may be either continuous or recurrent, denoting repe- 
tition, habit, etc. Thus we have a continuous present in he 
lives in the country, a recurrent present in he goes to Germany 
twice a_year. The absolute duration of an occurrence is 
often disregarded in language, an occurrence of considerable 
length being often put on a level with one that is quite short 
or even instantaneous. This is generally the case when a 
succession of occurrences are narrated. Thus in describing 
a journey, we passed through . . , we stopped a minute .. , 
we stopped three days . . , we set out for . . are all regarded 
simply as points in a series. When tenses are used in this 
way, without regard to their absolute duration, we may call 
them point-tenses. 

284. There are many other tense-aspects of more special 
meaning. Thus futurity may be regarded from various 
points of view, according to the certainty or uncertainty of 
the impending occurrence, or its nearness or remoteness. 
In English we have an immediate future formed with the 
auxiliary go, as in J am afraid wt ts going to rain, compared 
with Zam afraid tt will rain to-morrow. 

285. Some languages have special inchoative tenses to 
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express an occurrence as only just beginning, or an action 
as only attempted. Those languages which have not special 
forms for this purpose sometimes use various incomplete 
tenses instead. Thus in Latin the imperfect (280. 1) is 
used to express attempt, as in consulés sédabant tumultum 
‘the consuls tried to put down the disturbance,’ compared 
with consulés sedavérunt (perfect) ‘umultum ‘the consuls put 
down the disturbance.’ 

286. We can see from this last example that a tense 
which was originally meant only to express distinctions of 
time may come to imply a variety of special meanings. 
Thus, as present time is necessarily incomplete (281), past 
time naturally—though not necessarily—suggests completion. 
Future time suggests uncertainty. When an occurrence ex- 
pressed by a secondary tense is thought of as going on 
when something else, expressed by a primary tense, 
happens, we connect the former with the idea of long 
duration, the latter with that of short duration (283). 

287. It is these implied meanings which make it often 
difficult to compare the tenses of one language with those of 
another, or to define their exact meanings. 


Definite and Indefinite Tenses. 


288. Tenses differ greatly in definiteness. The shorter a 
tense is, the more definite it generally is both in duration 
and in its relation to the distinctions of past, present, and 
future. Long tenses—whether continuous or recurrent— 
are generally more indefinite. The difference between a 
definite and an indefinite tense is seen by comparing the 
English definite present in J am writing a letter with the 
indefinite Z wrzte my letlers in the evening; the former means 
‘I am writing at this present moment,’ the latter means 
‘when I write letters, I write them in the evening.’ So also 
the shorter the interval between present and future, the more 
definite the time of the future occurrence is, and the more 
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likely it is to come off; hence the immediate future (284) is 
more definite than the ordinary future. 

289. We see that the indefinite present (Z wrzfe) includes, 
to some extent, past and future as well as present. This is 
especially the case in such statements as she sun roses in the 
east, platinum ts the heaviest metal. ‘The verbs in such sen- 
tences do not express any distinctions of time at all, and it 
is only because predication and tense-distinctions are asso- 
ciated together in verbs that we are obliged to put verbs in 
such sentences in some one tense. For the purpose of such 
statements the present is best suited, as being in itself the 
most indefinite of the tenses. When the present is used in 
this way without implying any real distinctions of time, we 
call it the neutral present. Other tenses may be used as 
neutral tenses. In Latin the perfect (‘ gnomic perfect’) is 
employed as a neutral tense as well as the present. 


290. Although we have confined ourselves hitherto to the 
meanings of tenses, it must not be forgotten that ‘tense’ 
always implies grammatical form. ‘There are many ways of 
expressing distinctions of time which have nothing to do 
with tense. Thus in Z start fomorrow futurity is expressed 
by the adverb /omorrow, the verb itself being in the present 
tense. We call J s/art present, because this form generally 
expresses present time, and when a form has once received 
a definite name, it keeps it through every variety of meaning. 
Again, distinctions analogous to those expressed by tenses 
may be expressed lexically by the use of distinct words 
(283), or by grammatical forms distinct from tense-inflec- 
tions. Thus distinctions of time may be expressed by 
derivation, as in the Latin inchoative verbs in -scé, such as 
albéscé ‘ begin to grow white,’ where the inchoative meaning 
is part of the verb itself, and has nothing to do with tense. 

In French, however, the derivative ending of the Latin 


inchoatives was first extended to a variety of verbs which did 
not take it in Latin, and was then restricted to certain tenses of 
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these verbs, and so came to be part of pure tense-inflections, as 
in the imperfect 2/7 fizissac¢ ‘he finished,’ which would answer to 
a Latin *finiscébat ‘began to finish, the real Latin imperfect 
being /znzébat. 

291. After seeing how tenses develop all kinds of special 
meanings out of what were originally only distinctions of 
time, we need not be surprised to find tenses sometimes used 
to express ideas which have no connection at all with distinc- 
tions of time. Thus the preterite Anew in ef I knew his address 
I would write to him, expresses present time just as much as 
know in I know his address now, so I shall write to him, the 
change of the present izow into the preterite knew expressing 
hypothesis as opposed to a statement of fact. 

292. The following are the chief tenses used in English 
in simple statements :— 


Indefinite. Definite. 
Present. I see. I am seeing. 
Preterite. T saw. I was seeing. 
Perfect. I have seen. I have been seeing. 
Pluperfect. I had seen. I had been seeing. 
Future. I shall see. I shall be seeing. 
Future Perfect. 1 shall have seen. I shall have been seeing. 
Preterite Future. 1 should see. I should be seeing. 

Mood. 


293. By the moods of a verb we understand grammatical 
forms expressing different relations between subject and pre- 
dicate. Thus, if a language has special forms to express 
commands as distinguished from statements, we include the 
forms that express command under the term ‘imperative 
mood.’ Thus in English come/ is in the imperative mood, 
while the statement Ae comes is in the ‘indicative’ mood. 

In many grammars the term ‘mood’ is still applied to the 
infinitive, which is accordingly called ‘the infinitive mood,’ 


although the infinitive, which is a noun-verbal, has nothing in 
common with the moods of finite verbs. 
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294. From the po‘nt of view of mood-distinctions state- 
ments fall under two main divisions, according as they state 
something as a fact or only as a thought. Thus 7 zs ¢rue, 
wt 2s not true, I think so, are all meant to imply statement of 
facts as opposed to mere thoughts. Whether such statements 
are really true—really statements of facts—is no concern of 
grammar, which deals only with the meaning of the form 
itself. From a grammatical point of view, moreover, doubt- 
ful statements, such as perhaps tt ts true, are just as much 
statements of fact as the most positive assertions. 

295. There are various ways of stating in the form of a 
thought as opposed to a fact. The most unmistakeable one 
is by stating in the form of a hypothesis, as when the fact- 
statements 7¢ zs drue, tf ts not true, are made into the hypothe- 
tical clauses 2f zt ¢s true, of it 1s not true. Here both pairs of 
sentences offer us a subject and a predicate standing to one 
another in the opposite relations of affirmation and negation, 
but while the first two sentences express the affirmation and 
negation as facts, the last two merely suggest them as objects 
of thought. In fact, we often say supposeng (that is, ‘ think- 
ing’) z¢ ds ¢rue instead of 2f z¢ zs ¢rue. A hypothetical clause 
requires a principal clause to complete the sense, the whole 
combination being called a conditional sentence. Thus 7f 
you are right, I am wrong is a conditional sentence, J am 
wrong being the principal clause. Concessive clauses, such 
as even if tt 1s true, although ii vs true, are a variety of hypo- 
thetical clauses. 

296. Another way of stating something as a thought is by 
stating it as a wish, as in God save the queen! and I wish it - 
were true, where J wish states a fact, 24 were true expresses a 
wish. Clauses of purpose are a special class of wish-sen- 
tences : Z wrote to him that he might know I was at home; 
they took away the knufe lest he should cut himself. 

297. When we repeat a statement made by another person, 
we can do so in different ways. We can quote his very 
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words, as in John said, ‘I am sorry: Were the speaker 
makes his own statement, namely, that John said something, 
and then lets John, as it were, make his own statement in his 
own words, so that the whole sentence contains two separate 
statements of facts. This way of repeating statements is 
called direct narration. When the speaker repeats what 
was said to him in his own words we have indirect narra- 
tion, as in John sazd (that) he was sorry. Here John’s being 
sorry is not stated by John himself at all. Nor is it stated 
as a fact even by the speaker, who mentions it only as an 
idea suggested to him by some one else. Hence the subject 
of all indirect narration is a statement not of facts but of 
thoughts, 


298. We will now consider the expression of these dif- 
ferent kinds of statement in language. When there are only 
two moods in a language to express statements, a fact-mood 
and a thought-mood, as is the case in Latin, French, German, 
and Old English, these moods are distinguished as indica- 
tive (fact-mood) and subjunctive (thought-mood). Some 
languages have special moods to distinguish different kinds of 
thought-statements. Thus Greek has, in addition to the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, an optative mood, used 
primarily to express wish, which in such languages as Latin 
is expressed by the subjunctive. 

299. In English the only inflectional moods are the in- 
dicative and subjunctive. But the inflections of the English 
verb are so scanty that we need not be surprised to find that 
the distinction between indicative and subjunctive is very 
slight. The only regular inflection by which the subjunctive 
is distinguished from the indicative in English is that of the 
third person singular present, which drops the s of the in- 
dicative (Ae sees) in the subjunctive (Ae see). In the verb Zo 
be, however, further distinctions are made: indicative J am, 
he is, he was, subjunctive L de, he be, he were, although in the 
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spoken language the only distinction that is still kept up is 
that between was and were. Consequently the sense of the 
distinction in function between subjunctive and indicative has 
almost died out in English, and we use the subjunctive were 
only in combination with other mood-forms (801), the other 
subjunctive inflections surviving only in a few special phrases 
and constructions, such as God save the queen !, where the 
subjunctive expresses wish, being thus equivalent to the Greek 
optative. 

800. The few distinctions that English makes between 
fact-statements and thought-statements are mainly expressed, 
not by inflections, but by auxiliaries (periphrastic moods), 
and by peculiar uses of tense-distinctions. The following are 
the auxiliary forms: 

(z) The combination of should and would with the infinitive 
(should see, would see), when used in the principal clause of 
conditional sentences (295), is called the conditional mood. 
The conditional mood has the same form as the future pre- 
terite tense (278). 

(4) The combination of may and its preterite mzgh¢ with 
the infinitive (may see, might see) is called the permissive 
mood, as in may you be happy! where it expresses wish, lef 
the dog loose that he may run about a little; we lei the dog 
loose that he might run about a litle, where it expresses 
purpose. 

(c) The combination of the finite forms of the verb Zo be 
with the supine (zs 4o see, was to see, were to see) is called the 
compulsive mood. This combination is so called because 
it primarily expresses compulsion or obligation, as in what 
am I to do?, what ts to be done? In this sense it can hardly 
be considered a mood. But it is used as a pure mood in 
conditional sentences, as in ¢f z¢ were to rain, I do not know 
what we shall do. 

301. We use tenses to express thought-statements in the 
hypothetical clauses of conditional sentences, as in 7f J knew 
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his address, I would write to him (291); of ct were possible I 
would do it. In the latter example (as also in 7 z¢ were to 
§ 800) the hypothesis is shown not only by the preterite 
tense, but also by the subjunctive inflection, which is really 
superfluous. When a thought-statement is expressed by a 
tense in this way, we call it a tense-mood. Were in if 7 
were is a subjunctive tense-mood. 

802. As we see, in some conditional sentences all three 
ways of expressing thought-statements are used—inflectional 
mood (subjunctive), auxiliary mood (conditional), and tense- 
mood (preterite). For convenience we will include all these 
methods of expression under the term thought-form. We 
understand, then, by thought-form any grammatical form 
meant to show that a statement is of a thought as opposed 
to a fact. 


803. As might be expected, we find that in language 
the correspondence between fact-statements and _ thought- 
statements on the one hand, and fact-forms and thought- 
forms on the other, is not always perfectly logical. That is 
to say, in such languages as Latin, we do not always find 
fact-statements expressed by the indicative mood and thought 
statements expressed by the subjunctive mood, other languages 
showing divergences of their own, so that the details of the 
use of the subjunctive in different languages never entirely 
agree, in spite of the agreement in general principles. 

304. The mere stating of an occurrence as a thought and 
not as a fact need not necessarily throw any doubt on the 
truth of the statement. Thus when I repeat a statement made 
to me by someone else, and repeat it in indirect instead of 
direct narration (297), I may do so because I doubt the 
truth of the statement, but I may also do so merely because 
I do not remember the exact words of the statement, or 
because I want to shorten it. Nevertheless in some cases 
thought-statement does almost necessarily imply that the 
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statement is false. Thus in Latin, while a true reason is put 
in the indicative because the reason stated is a fact,-a reason 
which the speaker believes to be false must necessarily be 
put in the subjunctive, because to him it is a statement of a 
thought, not of a fact. Hence the rule of Latin grammar that 
the subjunctive in a causal clause states a rejected reason, as 
in the sentence pugilés ingemiscunt, non quod doleant (subj.), 
sed quia profundenda voce omne corpus tntenditur (indic)., 
‘boxers groan, not because they are in pain, but because in 
uttering the sound the whole body is braced up.’ 

805. Hence there is in all languages a tendency to use 
the subjunctive—or whatever thought-forms the language 
may possess—to imply doubt or denial as opposed to cer- 
tainty or affirmation. ‘This is especially noticeable in con- 
ditional sentences. Conditional sentences are of two kinds : 
(a) those which do not imply anything as to the fulfilment of 
the condition, such as 2f you are right, I am wrong, where 
the speaker does not let us know whether he thinks the other 
one to be in the right or not; (0) those which imply the 
rejection of the hypothesis, such as ¢fyou were right, I should 
be wrong, which may be expanded into 7f you were right— 
which vs not the case—I should be wrong. We distinguish 
these two kinds of sentences as sentences of open condition 
and of rejected condition. Now although all conditional 
sentences express thought-statements as opposed to fact- 
statements—for even a sentence of open condition does 
nothing more than leave the truth of the statement open 
without in any way confirming it—yet as it is just as im- 
portant to distinguish between open and rejected conditions 
as to distinguish between accepted and rejected reasons, 
most languages use the indicative in sentences of open con- 
dition—not to imply that the condition will be fulfilled, but 
merely to show that it is not rejected, 


806. In English the distinctions between thought-form and 
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fact-form are to a great extent levelled. Thus the English 
verb makes no distinction between true and false reasons, or 
between direct and indirect narration. In fact, the whole 
distinction between indicative and subjunctive, as carried out 
by such languages as Latin, French, and German, offers great 
difficulties to English-speakers who have not been trained in 
general principles of grammar and the study of inflected 
languages. 

807. The general principle in English is not to mark the 
distinction between fact-statements and thought-statements 
where it is superfluous, that is, where it is clearly shown by 
the context. Thus English does not mark the distinction 
between true and false reasons by any change of mood 
simply because the rejected reason is always unmistakeably 
marked by the negative form of the clause (of because .. ,). 
For the same reason English finds it unnecessary to mark 
the distinction between direct and indirect narration by any 
modification of mood. Such a distinction, on the other 
hand, as that between open and rejected condition is not 
shown by the context, and being a useful one is accordingly 
marked by grammatical form, 


Imperative Mood. 


808. In the imperative mood the relation between subject 
and predicate is not that of statement, as in the indicative, 
subjunctive, optative, etc., but of hortation, that is, com- 
mand, request, etc. The imperative does not state a com- 
mand, but addresses it directly to another person. Hence 
the statement of a command in the indicative (J zel/ you 
/o go!) or of a wish in the optative or subjunctive (God save 
the queen!) are quite distinct from the imperative, which does 
not imply statement of any kind. 

809. As the imperative can be used only in addressing 
someone, the subject of an imperative sentence must always 
be in the second person, and so an English verb in the im- 
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perative does not require a pronoun to mark distinctions of 
person, as it would in a mood of statement, but can form a 
sentence by itself, any defining or additional words that may 
be required either for clearness or emphasis—including the 
personal pronouns—being added separately: come!; come, 
John !; come, you boys! The inflection of the imperative is, 
then, a purely negative one (77), being merely the common 
form of the verb used as a sentence-word in the second 
person, no distinction being made between singular and 
plural, any more than in the indicative (you see). 

810. Although there cannot be any imperative of the first 
person singular or third person singular or plural, there can 
be an imperative of the first person plural when it is equiva- 
lent to Z or we+you, the hortation being addressed to the 
implied you. In English this form of the imperative is ex- 
pressed by the auxiliary verb /e/ with the infinitive: ef us go! 


Voice. 

811. By voice we mean different grammatical ways of ex- 
pressing the relation between a transitive verb and its subject 
and object. The two chief voices are the active (fe saw) 
and the passive (Ae was seen). 

312. In English the passive is formed by combining the 
finite forms of the auxiliary verb /o de with the preterite parti- 
ciple of the verb. Thus the active forms Z see, Z saw, I have 
seen, I shall see become in the passive J am seen, I was seen, 
I have been seen, I shall be seen. 

813. In a sentence with a fully expressed transitive verb, 
such as ¢he dog killed the rat, although there is only one sub- 
ject, namely, dog, yet from a logical point of view the state- 
ment about killing applies to the object-word ra/ as well as 
to the subject-word dog; and it may happen that we wish to 
state the killing rather with reference to the rat than the dog. 
It may also happen that all we know is that the rat was killed, 
without knowing how it was killed. In short, we may wish 
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to make the object-word ra/ into the subject-word of the 
sentence. This we do by changing the active form &z//ed into 
the corresponding passive form was killed: the rat was killed. 
The original subject is added, if necessary, by means of the 
preposition dy: the rat was killed by the dog. In this sen- 
tence ra/ is the inverted object and dy she dog is the in- 
verted subject. The passive voice is, therefore, a gram- 
matical device for (a) bringing the object of a transitive verb 
into prominence by making it the subject of the sentence, 
and (4) getting rid of the necessity of naming the subject of 
a transitive verb. 

314, When the active sentence ¢hey made him hing (267) is 
changed into the passive form he was made king, both the 
nouns stand in the nominative instead of the accusative re- 
lation, one of them (/e) being the subject-word, and the other 
(Aing) being in apposition to the subject. Both of them are, 
therefore, inverted objects. In such sentences only one of 
the object-words can be made into the subject of the passive 
sentence. 

815. But when such a sentence as the examiner asked me 
three questions is made passive, either of the object-words 
may be made the subject of the passive sentence: J was 
asked three questions by the examiner ; three questions were 
asked me by the examiner. It will be observed that in the last 
sentence the object-word me is kept unchanged, and in the 
preceding sentence, although there is nothing in the form of 
questions to tell us what grammatical relation it stands in, yet 
_we certainly feel it to be parallel with me in the other sen- 
tence, that is to say, it remains in the object relation. We 
call me and guestions in such constructions retained objects, 
distinguishing them, if necessary, as retained indirect and 
retained direct objects respectively. 


For the passive construction 7 was spoken to, see § 396. 


316. Some languages, such as Greek, have a reflexive, 
VOL. I. I 
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or middle voice, as it is also called, in which the action of the 
verb is referred back to the subject in various ways. In the 
direct reflexive the implied pronoun stands in the direct 
object relation, by which the necessarily transitive verb be- 
comes intransitive ; thus in Greek from the transitive Jodo 
‘I wash’ is formed the direct middle intransitive Jogomaz (‘1 
wash myself’). In the indirect reflexive a pronoun standing 
in the indirect object relation is implied, as in the Greek 
praitomat ‘I make for myself,’ ‘gain,’ from the active prda/io 
‘I make.’ In Greek the change from active to middle is often 
accompanied by further changes of meaning. Thus the active 
petthd ‘I persuade’ becomes in the middle petthomaz ‘I let 
myself be persuaded,’ ‘I obey.’ Latin also has deponent 
verbs, as they are called, which unite passive inflection with 
active meaning, such as Jogvor ‘I speak,’ these verbs being 
remains of an older middle voice. In Greek also the inflec- 
tions of the middle and passive voices are nearly identical. 
We can see from this last example that reflexivity and 
passivity often approach in meaning, for 7 persuade myself and 
Lam persuaded mean much the same thing. It will be observed 
that when a transitive verb is made passive, it becomes equiva- 
lent to an intransitive verb, z¢ zs seem, for instance, being equivalent 
to zt appears. So also, as we have seen, when a transitive verb 
is made into a direct reflexive, it becomes intransitive. Lastly, 
we have seen that it is often difficult to decide whether a 
transitive verb that has become intransitive is to be regarded 
as reflexive or not (255). All this shows the close connection 
there is between intransitive, reflexive, and passive verbs. 


Historically, passive verbs seem generally to have developed 
out of middle verbs (compare 255. 1). 


Miscellaneous Forms, 


317. The English verb has special auxiliary forms to ex- 
press negation, emphasis and interrogation, as in the 
negative J do not see (ai dount sij) compared with the un- 
emphatic positive Z see, the emphatic positive Z do see, and 
the interrogative do J see? 
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818. These different forms are combined in various ways. 
Thus do not J see ? (dount ai sij) is negative interrogative. 


Verbals. 


319. The verbals are intermediate between finite verbs on 
the one hand and nouns and adjectives on the other. They 
are incapable of expressing predication, and lose several of 
the formal distinctions that characterize verbs, namely number, 
person, and mood. But they preserve the distinctions of 
tense and voice, though often’ more vaguely than in the finite 
verb. They preserve the special functions and meanings of 
the verbs from which they are formed, a transitive verb 
remaining transitive as a verbal, one that is joined to its 
complement by means of a preposition keeping that preposi- 
tion when it becomes a verbal, and so on. Thus the verbs 
and the corresponding verbals have the same constructions in 
such sentences as when I saw him I thought of you and 
seeing (gerund) him made me think (infin.) of you. 

320. In treating of the verbals apart from the finite verb, 
we exclude the verbals used in the periphrastic forms J shall 
see, I have seen, etc., where the verbals are, from a logical 
point of view, predicates (120), Even from a purely gram- 
matical point of view, these periphrastic forms may be regarded 
as verb-groups in which the original function of the verbals 
is lost sight of. No one, for instance, realizes that seen in 
the active form J have seen is a passive participle, or can 
understand without historical investigation how it came to be 
used in such a construction. We must therefore distinguish 
between periphrase-verbals and independent verbals, 
the latter only being real noun-words and adjective-words. 
It is with these latter that we have now to deal. 


INFINITIVE AND SUPINE. 


821. The infinitive, as in 7 can see 1¢, and the supine, as 
in J wish fo see tf, are noun-verbals. 
Ee2 
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The infinitive is sometimes called the ‘infinitive mood’ 
(293. 1). 

822. The simple infinitive and supine are primarily active, 
but there is also a passival supine, as in ¢his house ts fo let. 

823. There are also periphrastic tenses, both active and 
passive, of the supine, such as the perfect active /o have seen 
and the present passive in ¢hzs house ts fo be let or sold. 


GERUND. 


324. The gerund, as in J remember seetng him, is a noun- 
verbal, the present participle, which has the same form, being 
an adjective-verbal, as in running water. The gerund also 
differs from the present participle in not entering into the 
periphrastic forms of the finite verb. 

825. The gerund has periphrastic forms to express dis- 
tinctions of tense and voice, as in J remember having seen him, 
L do not like being asked to make a speech. 

326. The gerund is less of a verb than the infinitive inas- 
much as it does not join in the conjugation of the finite verb, 
and more of a noun, inasmuch as it can be joined to 
another noun by means of a preposition, as in Z had not the 
pleasure of knowing him, which cannot be done with the 
infinitive or supine. 

327. But in many cases the gerund and the infinitive can 
be used almost indifferently ; thus seezng ts believing could 
also be expressed by /o see zs fo believe. 

828. In seeing zs believing the two gerunds are nearly 
equivalent to abstract nouns such as sighé, cnspection, belief, 
credence, although the two classes of words are kept apart 
by difference of grammatical construction: compare seeing a 
thing with the sight of a thing ; believing a person with belief in 
a person. 

329. But when an abstract word in -zmg is inflected like a 
noun and is associated with adjectives and other noun-modi- 
fiers without keeping any verb constructions, it must be 
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"regarded as a noun, as in J never saw such doings. But 
until a verbal has been isolated from its verb by change of 
meaning—especially by taking a concrete meaning, as in 
wire neiting—it is not entirely on the same footing as 
ordinary nouns. 


PARTICIPLES, 


8330. Participles are adjective-verbals. 

831. The simple participles are the present active parti- 
ciple, such as seeing, running in seeing a crowd, I stopped 
and J saw him running to catch the train, and the preterite 
passive participle, such as called, thrown in a boy called 
John, I saw him thrown out of his trap. 

332. The present participle is sometimes used passivally, 
as in ¢here ts an answer watting, where waiting = ‘ being waited 
for.’ The preterite participle, on the other hand, has an 
actival meaning in some isolated constructions, as in @ /earned 
man = ‘aman who has learnt much.’ ~ 

833. There are periphrastic participles, such as the per- 
fect active participle having seen in having seen all that was 
to be seen at Rome, we went on to Naples, and the present 
passive participle decng seen in not being seen by any one, he 
escaped. 

834. Participles retain the meanings and constructions of 
the verbs they are formed from when they are equivalent to 
clauses, as in the examples just given, where, for instance, 
having seen is equivalent to when we had seen. 

335. On the other hand, in such combinations as running 
walter, a charming view, a ruined man, an ill-built house the 
participles are pure adjectives, being put before nouns like 
ordinary adjectives, and several of them being capable of 
comparison (more, most charming),.while they are all isolated 
from their verbs in meaning—except perhaps in the first in- 
stance—and in the case of z//-duz/f in construction also, for there 
is no verb */o 7l/-bucld. But many passive participles used as 
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adjectives retain traces of their verb origin in preferring 
much to very as a modifier ; thus much pleased sounds better 
than very pleased, just as we say 7 pleased me much. 


Adverbs. 


336, There are two main classes of adverbs corresponding 
to the distinction between adjective-pronouns and ordinary 
or ‘special’ adjectives (194). General adverbs, such as 
here, there, where, now, then, soon, quite, very, not, resem- 
ble adjective-pronouns in function and meaning. Thus 
the general adverbs here, there, modify the verb sfand in 
stand here! stand there! in the same way as the adjective- 
pronouns (‘general adjectives’) ¢h’s and that modify the 
noun fosztion in take thts posttion /, take that position /, all four 
words having the same demonstrative meaning. ‘The adverbs 
now and then have a similar meaning, only applied to time 
instead of place; guz/e and very express general qualifications 
of quantity ; and zof expresses the most abstract and general 
of all qualifications, namely negation. 

837. Most general adverbs are at the same time primary 
adverbs, showing no connection with the other parts of 
speech, except the other particles—prepositions and con- 
junctions. Thus the adverbs zz and up in come in / come up! 
are used also as prepositions, as in fo sfay in the house, he 
came up the road, but they are not related to ordinary nouns, 
adjectives, or verbs. : 

338. Special adverbs, on the other hand, show their 
likeness to adjectives as opposed to adjective-pronouns by 
the fact that most of them are formed directly from adjectives 
by adding -/y; thus from the adjectives drighi, guick are 
formed the special adverbs drzghily, quickly. These adverbs 
are, therefore, at the same time secondary adverbs—formed 
from other parts of speech. Some adverbs are formed from 
adjectives by direct conversion, such as /ud/ in full many = 
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‘very many, hard in work hard. Other secondary ad- 
verbs are formed from nouns, and occasionally from verbs, 
such as home in go home, bang in go bang, formed from home, 
to bang. 

339. Adverb-groups—that is, word-groups having the 
grammatical function of adverbs—are formed in various 
ways, sometimes by joining a preposition to a noun or an 
adjective used as a noun, as in /oday, upsiairs, in short; 
sometimes by other combinations, into which adverbs them- 
selves often enter, such as nevertheless, however. Such 
combinations as the above may be regarded as compound 
adverbs because of their isolation of meaning, although 
some of them are written as two words. But it is difficult 
to draw the line between adverb-groups and compound 
adverbs. 

840. It will be seen that some secondary adverbs are 
more general in their meaning than others, although not so 
general as the primary adverbs. The adverb /wl/ has, 
however, the same general meaning as very, although it is 
much more restricted in its application. It must be ob- 
served that very itself was once a secondary adverb formed 
by conversion from the adjective very ‘ true ’—which is still 
preserved in the superlative verzes/—so that it had originally 
the same meaning as the derived adverb verzly. But the 
adverb very has diverged so much in meaning from its 
adjective that the connection between them is no longer 
felt. 

Form. 

841. The only adverbs that can be recognized by their 
form are the special adverbs in -dy, such as brighily, quickly ; 
but it must be borne in mind that this test is not de- 
cisive, for there are several adjectives in -/y, such as goodly, 
manly. 

342. Most primary adverbs are indeclinable. But secon- 
dary adverbs formed from adjectives are compared like 
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adjectives: guich, quicker, quickest, as in come quick (or 
quickly), we will see who ts done quickest, usefully, more 
usefully, most usefully, as in more usefully employed. A few 
primary adverbs are also capable of comparison: soon, 
sooner, soonest, 


MEANING. 


843, Adverbs are classed according to their meaning 
under the main heads of place, time, order, quantity, manner, 
cause, and assertion. Some adverbs have a variety of 
meanings, which necessitates putting the same adverb into 
several classes :— 

344. (2) Adverbs of place, such as here, there, where, 
away, up, down, in, out, inside, outside, above, below, together. 
Many of these are used also as prepositions, such as wm, 
down, tn, inside, outside, above, below. Most of the adverbs 
of place express motion as well as rest, as in he came here, 
he went away, he went in, they flocked together compared with 
he stood there, he ts away on a holiday, he ts in, they stood 
together. In the literary language there is a group of adverbs 
expressing motion to, namely ether, thither, whither, with a 
corresponding group expressing motion from— hence, thence, 
whence, which in the ordinary language are expressed by from 
here, etc. When these adverbs are used, the corresponding 
here, there, where are restricted to the meaning of rest. 


There is often used as a pure form-word without any mean- 
ing of its own. When used in this way it loses its stress and is 
weakened to (Ser), which we call ‘the weak ¢here’ as distin- 
guished from ‘the strong ¢/eve’=(Sea). Thus in the sentence 
there is no one there ($9 z nou wen %ea), the first there is weak 
and a mere form-word, while the second ¢here is strong and 
keeps its full meaning as an adverb of place. 


345. (4) Adverbs of time admit various other sub- 
divisions: mow, today, at once, :mmediately are adverbs of 
present time, shen, yes/erday, lately, formerly, once, in I 
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thought so once, are adverbs of past time, afterwards, to- 
morrow, soon, presently, are adverbs of future time. Some ad- 
verbs of time, such as henceforth, combine present and future 
time,=now-+in the future. Such adverbs as af once, tm- 
mediately might also be regarded as adverbs of immediate 
futurity, as compared with presently, which implies delay. 
Ever, never, always, continuously are adverbs of continuous 
time or duration, while offen, frequently, occastonally, seldom, 
rarely, once, again, twice, daily, yearly, annually, pertodically 
are adverbs of discfete time or repetition, the distinction 
between continuous and discrete time being analogous to 
that between continuous and discrete quantity (232). 


It must be observed that some adverbs which would seem to 
express continuous time, such as continually, incessantly, per- 
petually, are not really equivalent to ‘continuously,’ but express 
very frequent repetition: e comes here continually—every 
other day ; tt rains incessantly—almost without ceasing. 

846. (c) Place and time both fall under the head of order. 
Hence the analogy in meaning between such place-adverbs 
as here, there, where and the time-adverbs now, then, when. 
Hence also the use of some adverbs of place in a temporal 
meaning, as in here he stopped short in his speech, where here 
means ‘at this point of time,’ all these events came together 
meaning that they happened at the same time. 

847. (¢) Adverbs of quantity. Of adverbs of quantity, 
degree, measure, some express definite measure, such as 
equally, less, least, more, most, as in egually happy, less happy, 
most happy, some indefinite measure, such as Mile, a little, 
slighily, much, very, greatly, excessively, as in Mitile the worse, 
a little better, much pleased, very glad. Rather in I would 
rather is an adverb of definite, in rather good of indefinite 
measure. Others express causal quantity, that is, quantity 
in its relation to purpose or result, such as enough, sufficiently, 
too, too much, too liltle. Others, again, express quantity in its 
relation to unity (part and whole), such as wholly, quite, 
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completely, perfectly, exactly, almost, nearly, hardly, scarcely. 
To these are allied adverbs of addition, such as also, 
besides, too (which is also used to express excess), and 
exclusion, such as only, merely. So and as in not so good 
as, than in better than, the in the more the merrier are 
adverbs of comparison, ¢e expressing double comparison 
or proportion. Most adverbs of quantity express con- 
tinuous quantity. Of those that express discrete quantity, 
such as fwece in /wice as many, some are used also as 
adverbs of time. 

It will be observed that many adverbs of time are also 
adjective-pronouns of quantity, such as Jess, least, more, most, 
enough. 

848. (¢) Adverbs of manner, such as how, thus, so, as, 
ltke. So and as are adverbs of manner in 2¢ zs done so, do as 
you are told! lke is an adverb of manner in sng lrke a bird. 
These are general adverbs of manner. There is also an 
unlimited number of special adverbs of manner, such as 
well and 277 in well done, cll done, most of them formed from 
adjectives by adding -/y, such as quickly, wisely, knowingly, 
avowedly. Many of these are used as adverbs of quantity, 
being practically equivalent to very, as in remarkably clever, 
horribly dull, awfully tired, prercingly cold, 

349. (7) Adverbs of cause, such as therefore, where- 
fore, why, because, accordingly. Adverbs which belong to the 
other classes are also used to express cause, such as the 
place-adverbs hence, whence, the time-adverb shen, as in well 
you do tt then ?, and the adverb of manner so, which in the 
spoken language takes the place of ¢herefore, as in so_you will 
not do wt P 

350. (g) Adverbs of assertion express affirmation, 
such as yes, yea; denial or negation, such as no, nay, not; 
asseveration, including certainty, doubt, etc., such as surely, 
certainly, assuredly, truly, undoubtedly, tndeed, perhaps, possibly. 


Of these yes, yea, no, nay are sentence-adverbs (868). 
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851. Adverbs are also used metaphorically to express a 
variety of occasional meanings. Thus fogether in they con- 
spired together expresses the idea of co-operation, derived 
metaphorically from the idea of proximity in place. 

852. General adverbs also fall under other classes similar 
to those under which pronouns fall. Thus we have 
definite adverbs, such as here, there (of place), now, then (of 
time), so, ‘hus (of manner), corresponding to the definite pro- 
nouns ¢hzs, thal; here being equivalent to 2” this place, now to 
at this time, then to at that time, thus to in this way, so to in 
that way. 

353. Indefinite adverbs are formed by combining the in- 
definite pronouns azy and some with interrogative adverbs, 
and by combining interrogative pronouns with the adverbs 
ever and -soever: anywhere, somewhere, wherever, wheresoever, 
whenever, whensoever, anyhow, somehow, however, howsoever. 

354. Negative adverbs are formed, like negative pro- 
nouns, by prefixing #- and o-: n-ever, nowhere, nohow. It 
will be observed that zo is compounded with the interrogative 
form of the adverbs. 

355. Most of the interrogative adverbs begin with w4, 
like the interrogative pronouns: where (of place), when (of 
time), zwhy (of cause) ; ow (of manner), 


FuncTION. 


856. General adverbs, like pronouns, admit of a division 
into independent and dependent. An independent adverb, 
such as very in he zs very fall, simply modifies some word (or 
sentence), while a dependent adverb not only modifies some 
word, but at the same time makes us expect something more 
to complete the sense. Thus the dependent adverb as in 
he vs as tall makes us expect as J (am) or some such comple- 
tion of the sense. Correlative adverbs are a special class 
of dependent adverbs. 

857. All adverbs fall under the two heads of word-modi- 
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fying and sentence-modifying, although it is often difficult 
to distinguish between the two classes. 


All special adverbs are independent word-modifiers. 


Independent Adverbs. 
Word-Modifying. 

358. The grammatical function of independent word- 
modifying adverbs is to modify adjectives, adverbs, verbs, 
and occasionally nouns. Their most important function is 
in connection with verbs, adverbs standing in the same relation 
to verbs as adjectives do to nouns, as we see by comparing 
he walks quickly with he is a quick walker, he has a quick step. 
The great majority of adverbs indeed—especially secondary 
adverbs in -2y—are used only in connection with verbs. 

359. The adverbs which modify adjectives and adverbs 
are all general adverbs of degree (quantity), as in guzfe right, 
very good, most beautiful, most beautifully, fearfully ugly. 
Most of these adverbs cannot be used with verbs. These 
adverbs can modify a group-adverb, as in he zs quite tn the 
wrong, | am half through my work, where the adverbs guzve, 
half do not modify the prepositions 7 and ¢hrough, but modify 
the whole group in each case. 

360. Adverbs follow their verbs, as in he came quickly, he 
came home yesterday, and precede adjectives and adverbs, as 
in very quick, quickly: enough, however, follows, as in good 
enough, not quickly enough. 

361. When an adverb modifies a noun, the noun is gene- 
rally felt to be equivalent to an adjective or verb, as in he zs 
quite a gentleman, he ts quite the genileman=‘he is a complete 
or perfect gentleman,’ he zs fully master of the subject, com- 
pared with he 7s guzte gentlemanly, he has fully mastered the 
subject. 

362. A noun-modifying adverb evidently approaches very 
near in function to an adjective. In such a construction as 
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he is quite a gentleman we feel that guzle is not an adjective, 
because, if it were, it would come after, instead of before the 
article a, as in he zs a perfect gentleman. But in such con- 
structions as you are the very man I want, he zs an only son, 
we must regard very and only as adjectives, only being of 
course an adverb in such a construction as he zs only a child. 
Hence we see that although the adverb well is used as an 
adjective and felt to be such in he zs guzte well, the conversion 
is not complete, for we cannot talk of * a well man. 

363. In such constructions as the house here, the man there, 
the adverb follows its noun instead of preceding it, because 
these combinations are felt to be contractions of such sen- 
tences as she house ts here, the man stands there, etc. 


Sentence-Modifying. 


864. As assertion, denial, etc., consist in stating a certain 
relation between the subject and predicate of a sentence, it 
follows that adverbs of assertion (850) cannot modify either 
subject or predicate exclusively, but modify the relation be- 
tween them, that is, modify the general meaning of the sen- 
tence. Thus cerfaznly in I certainly think so does not modify 
think alone, as if the sentence were equivalent to J think wth 
certainty or I think correctly, but the whole sentence is equiva- 
lent to 2¢ 7s certain that I think so. ‘That such is the meaning 
of the adverb is confirmed by the form of the sentence, for if 
certainly modified ¢hink only, it would follow it, as the adverb 
so does in J ¢hink so. Nor can it modify Z, because adverbs 
precede the noun-words they modify. Lastly, the freedom 
with which cer/aznly can be moved about in the sentence 
seems to show that it does not belong specially to any one 
word in it: certainly I think so, I certainly think so, I think so 
certainly. 

365. In the same way the adverb zof in J do not think so is 
a sentence-modifier serving to deny or negative the connection 
between the subject / and the predicate ¢Azwk so. Here also 
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the grammatical form confirms the grammatical analysis, for 
not is joined on to the unmeaning form-word do, which serves 
only as a prop for the negative particle, so that by attaching 
not to the one unmeaning word in the sentence, we seem, as 
it were, to distribute the negation over the whole sentence. 
366. But in such a sentence as he zs not a fool, the not 
might formally be associated with the noun as well as with 
the verb, being in a position which would enable it to modify 
either. In fact such sentences have in the spoken language 
two forms (hij iznt a fuwl) and (hijz not o fuwl). In the 
former the negation being attached specially to an unmeaning 
form-word must necessarily logically modify the whole sen- 
tence, just as in Z do not think so (ai dount pink sou), so that 
the sentence is equivalent to ‘I deny that he is a fool.” In 
the other form of the sentence the of is detached from the 
verb, and is thus at liberty to modify the following noun, so 
that the sentence is felt to be equivalent to he zs no fool, 
where there can be no doubt that the negative adjective- 
pronoun zo modifies the noun, so that (hijz not a fuwl) is 
almost equivalent to ‘I assert that he is the opposite of a 
fool.” Again, in such a sentence as he gave his money not 
Jrom benevolence but from osteniation, not cannot be regarded 
as a sentence-modifier, for if so, the sentence would imply 
‘he does not give money’ while it means the exact opposite. 


We see from these examples not only that the same adverb 
may be sometimes a sentence-modifier, sometimes an ordinary 
word-modifier, but that there is often great difficulty in distin- 
guishing between word-modification and sentence-modification 
generally. This is especially the case when a verb is the word 
that seems to be modified. Ifthe verb has no meaning of its 
own, it cannot of course be logically—though it may be gram- 
matically—modified by the adverb. But if the verb has a 
distinct meaning of its own, its importance in the sentence 
makes any modification of it almost logically equivalent to 
modification of the whole sentence. Thus there can be no 
doubt that an adverb of motion such as home in its regular 
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position after a verb of motion such as go must be regarded as 
specially modifying that verb, and yet in such a sentence as 
John came home yesterday, home practically modifies not came 
only, but the whole sentence, for it is not any one at any time 
that came home, but it is Johw that came home, and he came 
home yesterday. 

In grammar we are, of course, bound to consider such questions 
as much as possible from a purely grammatical point of view, 
and from the grammatical point of view there can be no doubt 
that Zome in John came home modifies came, and came only. 

3867. Some sentence-modifying adverbs single out one 
particular word, although they still modify the sentence as a 
whole. even and only in even Homer sometimes nods, where 
even Homer= Homer himself, only a fool would do that, 
are examples of such ‘word-sentence-modifying,’ word- 
emphasizing adverbs. In such a sentence as he zs only a 
common soldier, only is a word-modifying adverb. 


Sentence-Adverbs. 


868. The answer to the question zs he here ? can be either 
the affirmative yes or the negative mo. It is evident that_yes 
and zo are sentence-modifying adverbs and at the same time 
sentence-words like come!, John/, alas!. no in the above 
example is equivalent to he zs not here ; it is, therefore, at the 
same time the absolute form corresponding to the conjoint 
not. There is no conjoint adverb corresponding to yes, 
because the ordinary form of the sentence (Ae zs here) is 
taken to imply affirmation. The nearest approach to such a 
conjoint affirmative adverb is the emphatic assertive cerdainly 
(he ts certainly here), which, like many other adverbs, can 
also be used absolutely—though without any change of 
form—as in the answer to the question zw// you come too ? 


Dependent Adverbs. 


369. Dependent adverbs are of two kinds, word-intro- 
ducing and sentence-introducing. A sentence containing 
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a word-introducing adverb can be supplemented by a word or 
word-group as well as a sentence, as in he zs faller than you, 
he ts taller than you are; while a sentence-introducing adverb 
requires a full sentence, as in J know how it ts done. 


CoRRELATIVE ADVERBS. 


370. These are a special class of word-introducing de- 
pendent adverbs. By correlation we understand the use of 
two or more form-words of similar meaning and function 
belonging to the same part of speech, and standing to one 
another in a relation of mutual dependence. as .. as in 
he ts nearly as tall as you (are), so. . as in he ts not so fall 
as you (are), the . . the in the more the merrier, the more you 
beat them the better they be are examples of correlation-pairs. 
The distinction between as fall as you and as fall as you are 
is, of course, parallel to that between /han you and than you 
are (869). It will be observed that although correlation- 
pairs often consist in the repetition of the same word, they 
may be made up of two different words, provided these 
words are parallel in function and meaning. In correlation- 
pairs the second correlative refers back to the first something 
in the same way as a relative refers back to its antecedent, 
he ts as tall as you being equivalent to ‘he is tall in the 
degree in which you are tall.’ Correlation consists therefore 
in mutual logical dependence and parallelism of the members 
of the correlation-pair. 

871. Adverbs of more independent meaning may also 
form correlation-pairs, such as partly .. parily, sometimes . . 
sometimes, now , . now, as in he did it partly from benevolence, 
parlly from ostentation ; sometimes grave, sometimes gay, (now 
grave, now gay). 

3872. The members of a correlation-pair sometimes be- 
come fixed so as to form correlation-groups or cor- 
relation compounds, such as #0 and fro; up and down ; here, 
there, and everywhere. 
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No pair of related words can be regarded as a correlation- 
pair unless in addition to the characteristics of mutual logical 
dependence it shows grammatical parallelism. Thus an ante- 
cedent noun and its relative pronoun (men .. who) cannot be 
regarded as correlative, because they belong to different parts 
of speech, the pronoun being also markedly subordinated to the 
noun; and even when the antecedent is a personal pronoun 
(J who...) we do not feel the two to be grammatically parallel 
and on a footing of equality. But if we could expand what 
I say I mean into *what I say, that I mean we might call what... 
that in such a construction correlatives. 

More..than in he ts more industrious than his brother 
cannot be regarded as a correlation-pair for another reason, 
namely, that the analogy of he zs stronger than his brother 
shows that it is simpler to regard fam as joined on to the 
group more-industrious, more itself being too closely connected 
with its adjective to be able to enter into a correlation-pair by 
itself. So.. that in [ was so tired that I could not go any 
Jurther cannot be regarded as a correlation-pair for the same 
reason. 

Relative and Conjunchive Adverbs. 

873. Dependent sentence-introducing adverbs are sub- 
divided into relative and conjunctive adverbs, corre- 
sponding to relative and conjunctive pronouns. Thus the 
place-adverb ¢here in we stopped there a week is an inde- 
pendent adverb corresponding to the independent pronoun 
that in we stopped in that place. In we went on to Rome, 
where we stopped a week, where is a relative (progressive) 
adverb corresponding to the relative pronoun which in we 
went on to Rome, in which place we stopped a week. In I 
know where he is, where is a conjunctive adverb answering to the 
conjunctive pronouns who or whatin L know who he ws, [ know 
in what place he ts. All the interrogative adverbs are used 
relatively and conjunctively as well. Thus why is relative in she 
reason why, how is conjunctive in I know how tt 2s done. In 
I asked how tt was done, how is both a conjunctive and an 
indirect interrogation adverb, just as the pronoun w/a? is both 
conjunctive and indirectly interrogative in Z asked what t/ was, 
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874. The conjunctive adverb of affirmation fha/, as in 
T know that thts true, that tt ts true ts a fact, and the con- 
junctive adverbs of doubt 7 and whether, as in [ wonder of tt 
ts true, I do not know whether tt is true or not, have no 
corresponding interrogative adverb, because such an adverb 
would be superfluous in such a sentence as zs 7 true? 
where the form of the sentence by itself shows that it is 
interrogative. 

Compare the analogous want of a conjoint adverb of affirma- 
tion (368). 

The conjunctive zia¢ is often dropped in Spoken English, as 
in [ know tt ts true. 

375. In the cases we have hitherto been considering, 
the dependent adverb, where it introduces a _ word, 
a word-group, or a sentence, does so in order to 
modify some one word—it is a word-modifying, not a 
sentence-modifying adverb; but in some cases definite 
formal criteria fail us. In clauses which contain relative 
pronouns it is easy to distinguish between reference to 
a single word (¢he man . . who) and reference to a whole 
sentence (J sad nothing, which ..), because the ante- 
cedent to a relative pronoun has definite formal charac- 
teristics by which we can recognize it to some extent 
independently of its meaning; but when we have to deal 
with relative and other connective adverbs, there are often 
no formal criteria by which we can tell whether they modify 
single words or whole sentences. In such a sentence as 
I know when he came we do not hesitate to regard when he 
came as associated specially with the verb know. In he came 
to the house when I was out, he came while I was out we 
are also inclined to regard when I was out, while I was out 
as adjuncts to came, But in he came yesterday because he knew 
I was out we are inclined to regard decause he knew I was 
out as an adjunct to the whole sentence he came yesterday, or, 
in other words, as connecting the two sentences together as 
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wholes, instead of merely joining the second clause to a 
single word in the first. If so, we must regard decause as a 
conjunction, not an adverb. But he came whtle I was out 
may imply that he came because I was out, so that we 
should have to regard whz/e as an adverb in one shade of 
meaning and a conjunction in the other. 

This is why it is most practical to class all sentence-connect- 


ing adverbs as conjunctions without stopping to enquire into 
the exact way in which the connection is effected (881). 


Connection between Adverbs and other Parts of Speech. 


Connection between Adverbs and Adjectives. 


876. An adjective after a link-verb often approaches in 
meaning to an adverb, especially when the link-verb has 
some independent meaning, as in he looks very angry, he 
stood firm, compared with he s/ared at him angrily, to stand 
jirmly on his feet. In to stare angrily, stare has so full and 
independent a meaning that its adjunct angrzly is felt to be a 
pure adverb in meaning as well as form; but Jooks in he looks 
angry, although it has enough independent meaning to take 
an adjunct-word of its own, is, on the other hand, almost 
equivalent to the pure link-verb zs, so that angry from this 
point of view is felt to be logically as well as grammatically 
an adjective. In some cases adjectives are used as complete 
adverbs without any change of form, as in 40 drink deep, to 
work hard, especially when compared, as in he works harder 
than ever, I know where wt can be done cheapest. 


Connection betzveen Adverbs and Pronouns. 


877. We have already seen that general adverbs resemble 
pronouns (336). In some cases the similarity of adverbs to 
pronouns in grammatical function is so great that we can 
hardly tell which part of speech the word belongs to. In 
such combinations as J ¢hink so, [ told you so, the adverb so 
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does not merely modify its verb like an adverb—as if J shink 
so meant ‘I think in that way "—but answers the question 
‘think what ?’,so that it is logically equivalent to a pronoun 
in the direct object relation, and we might change the above 
sentences into J think that, I told you that without any per- 
ceptible change of meaning. In he likes tt, and so do [; he 
is fond of it, and so am TI, so is felt to be equivalent partly to 
a pronoun of reference—‘he likes it, and that (i.e. liking) 
do I’—partly to ‘also.’ 

378. In who else, what else? the adverb else has no 
longer the sense of ‘ otherwise,’ but is almost felt to be equi- 
valent to the pronoun another, although it is most convenient 
to regard who else, etc. as group-compounds like zhoever, 
whosoever. The adverb yonder in look yonder, the man yonder 
(compare ¢he man there, § 868) has been converted into a 
pure pronoun in yonder man. 

879. In Old English and Modern German such com- 
binations as 7 74, 72 what, in which, are made into here-in, 
there-in, where-in; such a combination as the house in which 
he lives being expressed by the house wherein he hives, the 
adverbs here, there, where being substituted for the neuter 
pronouns 7 (his, that), what, which. The reason of this: is 
that lifeless objects are generally stationary, and hence often 
come to be looked at from a purely local point of view. 
Hence instead of saying ‘he is in it,’ meaning ‘he is in the 
house’ or ‘he is in that (this) room,’ we may say he zs 72 there 
or he ts in here, as the case may be; and instead of 
saying the book zs on zt, meaning ‘on the shelf, we say 27 zs up 
there. ‘The difference between this Modern English and the 
Old English usage is that in the latter they said here n= 
‘here inside,’ instead of zz here, and then ran the two 
adverbs together so as to form a single word. 


Connection between Adverbs and Prepositions. 


380. In such a sentence as John 7s stronger than Thomas, 
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the adverb /han has an evident similarity to a preposition: it 
makes the noun Zomas into an adjunct to stronger, just as 
the preposition deyond might do in such a sentence as */ohn 
ws strong beyond Thomas. In fact ‘han governs an objective 
case like a preposition in such a construction as 


Beelzebub, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat. (Mirton.) 

Than and as may also be regarded as case-governing adverbs 
in such constructions as he zs taller than me, he ts as strong as 
me, although it is simpler to regard the pronouns here as 
absolute pronouns, as in z¢ zs me. 


Connection between Adverbs and Conjunctions. 


881. When an adverb introduces a sentence as a modifier, 
not of a word in the preceding sentence, but of the whole 
sentence, the adverb becomes indistinguishable from a con- 
junction (875); and as it is often difficult to distinguish be- 
tween word-modification and sentence-modification (866. 1), 
it is for ordinary grammatical purposes most convenient to 
regard all sentence-introducing adverbs as conjunctions 
(408). Thus, although it is not strictly correct to call the 
sentence-introducing /zke in do tke I do! a conjunction as 
opposed to the ‘adverb’ /zke in she sings like a bird, yet the 
rule ‘/zke is an adverb, not a conjunction in standard English,’ 
or ‘it is vulgar to use /zke as a conjunction,’ cannot be ex- 
pressed so shortly and conveniently if we refuse to call the 
sentence-connecting /ke a conjunction. 

882. Word-connecting adverbs such as ‘fan and the 
correlative as ...as bear an equally close resemblance to 
word-connecting conjunctions such as and (403). But as 
sentence-connecting is regarded as the most characteristic 
function of conjunctions, it is not usual to extend the 
designation ‘ conjunction’ to such adverbs. 
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Prepositions. 
Form. 


383. Prepositions, like adverbs, are of two kinds, primary 
and secondary. Primary prepositions, such as of, 7, on, 
to, till, for, with, by, are connected only with the two other 
classes of particles—adverbs and conjunctions. Most pre- 
positions are used also as adverbs ; thus dy is a preposition in 
he passed by the house, an adverb in he passed by. A few are 
used also as conjunctions (or conjunctional adverbs), such as 
“ill in wart tili he comes, for in the sense of ‘because.’ 
Some prepositions are not used as adverbs, such as of, 
to, for. 

Originally, however, of’ was the adverb corresponding to of, 
and zoo was the adverb corresponding to zo, But now ef and 
too have diverged so much from the corresponding prepositions 
that there is no longer any association between them. 

884. Secondary prepositions are formed from the de- 
clinable parts of speech. Thus across is formed from the 
noun cross ; round in walk round the garden, along are formed 
from the adjectives round, long; and excepting, except, during, 
past in half past one, are formed from the verbs excep/, dure 
= endure, pass. 

885. There are also compound prepositions, some 
primary, formed from other prepositions and from adverbs, 
such as zn/o, upon, throughout, and some secondary, formed 
—partly at least—from declinable words, such as nofwith- 
standing. 

386. There is also an important class of group-preposi- 
tions, such as dy means of, for the sake of, with regard to, 
consisting of a noun governed by a preceding preposition 
and followed by another preposition, which grammatically 
governs the following noun, although logically the noun is 
governed by the whole group. Thus in JZ well do 2 for the 
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sake of peace, the noun feace is governed grammatically by of, 
but logically by the group for-the-sake-of. 


The group-preposition decause of contains only one distinct 
independent preposition, but the de- is really a weakening of the 
preposition dy. 


387. Prepositions are put before noun-words. They 
govern personal pronouns in the objective case: fo me, of 
him. In more highly inflected languages, prepositions 
generally govern a variety of cases, the same preposition 
often governing several cases with corresponding differ- 
ences of meaning. Thus in Latin and German such a 
preposition as zz governs the accusative case when asso- 
ciated with verbs of motion or a noun-word expressing 
the end or goal of the motion expressed by the verb; 
while it governs some case equivalent to the locative (in 
Latin the ablative, in German the dative) when rest is 
expressed, the same distinction being made with oz and 
other prepositions. Through want of the necessary inflec- 
tions English has lost this distinction, so that a new com- 
pound preposition z7/o has been formed to denote motion, 
as in he came into the house—where Latin would have zm she 
house with house the accusative—compared with he zs 7m the 
house, where Latin would have the ablative. But we still 
use the adverb zz to express motion, as in he came zn. A 
preposition need not be prefixed immediately to its noun, 
but may be separated from it by intervening adjuncts to the 
noun, as in on a very high hill. Ina concord-language the 
declinable adjuncts @ and /igh would of course be put in 
the same case as /z//, We may call the combination of 
a preposition with the words it governs a preposition- 
group. 

In some languages prepositions follow, instead of preceding 


the noun-words they govern, either generally or only in special 
cases. Even in English ¢hevezx is equivalent to 27 ¢heze, cn it 
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(379), although zz in therein is not a true preposition but an 
adverb. 

388. Prepositions sometimes govern adjectives, especially 
in adverbial groups such as 2” short, after all. They also 
govern adverbs, as in “2 now, since then, from here. In such 
constructions the adjectives and adverbs must be regarded 
as converted nouns, being also logically equivalent to nouns: 
in short=‘in a short statement, ‘in few words’; “// now = 
‘till the present time.’ 


FUNCTION. 


389. The grammatical function of a preposition is to 
make the noun-word it governs into an adjunct-word. A 
preposition-group may serve as adjunct to— 

(a) A noun-word, as in a man of honour, a widow with 
three children, freedom from care. 

(6) An adjective, as in d/ack in the face, free from care, 
good for nothing. 

(c) A verb, as in climb up a tree, I thought of tt, he did it 
with the greatest ease. 

(d) A sentence, as in J sfopped at home because of the 
rain, he caught cold through geting wet. 

It will be observed that in such constructions the adjunct- 
group is generally a sentence-equivalent, razz, for instance, 
being a subject-predicate word (257), and ¢hrough getting wet 
being equivalent to the clause decause he got wet. Even if 
the preposition-group is made up with a concrete noun-word, 
as in caught cold through you or tt was all through you that 
I caught cold, we can mentally expand the preposition-group 
into a phrase such as ‘through your persuading me to go 
out in the rain.’ Prepositions in such constructions are, 
therefore, logically equivalent to conjunctions, and we can 
make the first sentence into J s/opped at home because it rained— 
with the conjunction decause instead of the group-preposition 
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because of—without any change of meaning. Conversely, we 
can express wwe saw the lightning before we heard the thunder, 
where Jefore is a conjunction, in the form of we saw the 
lightning before hearing the thunder, where before is a pre- 
position. 

In such a sentence as after the old king’s death his son came 
to the throne the way of expression makes it necessary to put 
the preposition-group first, which makes the preposition resem- 
ble a conjunction still more. The normal order may be restored 
by a slight change: ce som came to the throne after the old 
king’s death. 

390. A preposition-group qualifying a noun is often equi- 
valent to an adjective; thus of honour in man of honour is 
equivalent to honourable; and a man with a red nose means 
the same as @ red-nosed man. 

891. As adjectives and verbs are generally qualified by 
adverbs, a preposition-group qualifying an adjective or verb 
is generally equivalent to an adverb. Thus dnd of one eye 
means much the same as partially blind, and with ease means 
exactly the same as easzly. 

892. Adding a preposition to a noun-word has the same 
function as inflection. ‘Thus the preposition-group of John 
means exactly the same as the genitive John’s, and wth ease 
is equivalent to the instrumental case of those languages 
which have that inflection. 

8393. Prepositions serve also to express a variety of more 
general grammatical relations. ‘Thus in she fown of Birming- 
ham the of denotes apposition, the group being equivalent to 
Birmingham the town. In the rat was killed by the dog, the 
éy is the sign of the inverted subject, the group dy-the-dog 
being logically equivalent to a nominative case. 

894. Although a preposition is grammatically associated 
with the noun-word it governs, it is in meaning associated 
quite as closely with the word modified by the preposition- 
group—in some cases even more so, especially when the 
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head-word is a verb. Thus in such sentences as / saw him 
pass by the window and run across the road and tell him to 
come here, the prepositions are so closely associated with the 
preceding verbs that we can omit the nouns that follow them 
without altering the meaning, except that we make it vaguer: 
I saw him pass by, run across and tell him to come here. So 
we may regard fass-dy and run-across in such constructions 
as group-verbs, logically equivalent to such simple transitive 
verbs as pass and cross in he passed the house, he crossed the 
road, just as look-at, think-of, attend-to are logically equivalent 
to survey, consider, etc. 

395. In English such group-verbs can be put in the 
passive voice in imitation of the transitive verbs which they 
resemble in meaning, as in z/ has been thought of, he shall be 
attended to. 

396. In such group-verbs the preposition follows the verb 
so closely that it is often completely detached from the 
noun-word it originally governed. When a preposition is 
used in this way we call ita detached preposition. Detached 
prepositions are liable to be disassociated from their noun- 
words not only in position, but also in grammatical construc- 
tion, as in he was thought of, where the detached preposition 
is no longer able to govern the pronoun in the objective case 
because the passive construction necessitates putting the pro- 
noun in the nominative. Prepositions are also detached 
in some constructions in connection with interrogative and 
dependent pronouns and adverbs, as in who are you speaking 
of ?, I do not know what he is thinking of, where ts he going to P, 
LI wonder where he came from; such constructions as of whom 
are you speaking ? being confined to the literary language. It 
will be observed that here too the detached preposition loses the 
power of governing the pronoun in the objective case, the who 
in who are you speaking of ? being felt to be the logical nomi- 
native in the sentence. In such sentences as_you are the very 
man we were speaking of, thai zs the place he came from, which 
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in the literary language would become you are the very man 
of whom we were speaking, that ts the place from which he came 
(whence he came), the dependent pronoun or adverb is omitted, 
so that the detached preposition is grammatically isolated or 
absolute, being referred back logically to who and place—the 
logical subjects of the independent clause. Although de- 
tached prepositions approach very near to adverbs, yet they 
cannot be regarded as full adverbs for the simple reason that 
those prepositions which are otherwise never used as adverbs, 
such as of, can be detached with perfect freedom. 


Meaninc. 


897. The meanings expressed by prepositions are very 
numerous, but they may be classed under the three heads of 
(2) space, including place, rest, and motion, (4) time, and 
(c) other abstract relations, such as quantity, manner, cause, 
deprivation. 

398. All three classes of meanings are often expressed by 
the same preposition. Each preposition generally has some 
one fundamental meaning which runs through one or more 
of the above classes. Thus 4 and from as prepositions of 
space have exactly opposite meanings, as in the road from 
London to York, he went from London to York. As the space 
preposition /rom expresses the beginning of a sequence or 
direction and the starting-point of motion, so also as a pre- 
position of time it expresses the beginning of a period—/rom 
that time—and as an abstract preposition it expresses the 
beginning of change, while Zo in accordance with its primary 
meaning expresses the end or result of a change, as in /0 
change from black to red, from also expressing metaphori- 
cally the various causal relations of origin, inference, etc., as in 
lo resull from, to tnfer from. 


, 
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Conjunctions. 


Form. 

399. Of the primary conjunctions the most unmistakeable 
are those words which are used as conjunctions, and as con- 
junctions only, such as avd and or. Some English conjunc- 
tions are also prepositions, such as /or, sence. As the pre- 
positional use of these words is the original one, they may be 
regarded as secondary conjunctions. The connection be- 
tween conjunctions and adverbs has been already treated 
of (881). 

400. Some conjunctions are simple, such as avd and or, 
some compound, such as a/‘hough. ‘There are also group- 
conjunctions, such as 7 order that, as soon as, as tf, most 
of which contain either a simple conjunction, such as 7 or 
one or more adverbs. 

401. Conjunctions are often used correlatively (370). 
Both . . and, though .. yet are examples of correlative 
conjunction-pairs. ) 

402. Conjunctions generally precede the word or sentence 
they modify. 


FuncTION. 


403. The grammatical function of conjunctions is to con- 
nect words with words and sentences with sentences. Con- 
junctions are therefore of two kinds, word-connecting and 
sentence-connecting. A sentence introduced by a con- 
junction (or any particle equivalent to a conjunction) is called 
a prepared sentence, sentences which are not introduced 
in this way being called unprepared (458). The same 
conjunction is often used both as a word-connecter and as a 
sentence-connecter. Thus avd is a word-connecter in /wo 
and three make five, and a sentence-connecter in he went one 
way and I went another (way). By ‘connect’ we mean the 
statement of any kind of relation; hence such a conjunction 


a 
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as or in answer yes or no!, which, in one sense, separates 
instead of joining together the two words it comes between, 
is as much a conjunction as avd itself. 

404. Conjunctions are purely connective words: they 
connect without governing; and this is what distinguishes 
word-connecting conjunctions from prepositions. These two 
classes of words resemble each other closely, as we see by 
comparing John and I went there with John went there with 
me. But in John with me, the preposition connects the two 
noun-words only indirectly, by combining with the pronoun to 
form an adjunct-group which modifies /ohn, the preposition 
at the same time governing the pronoun in the objective 
case. and in John and J, on the other hand, not only has no 
governing relation to either word, but can hardly be said to 
modify either of them even logically, or to subordinate one 
to the other, except in as far as the unavoidable necessity of 
putting one word after the other necessarily leads to putting 
the less important word last, and so making it appear to be 
subordinated. In /wo and three make five there cannot be any 
logical subordination—/hree being, indeed, a more important 
factor than /zvo—although from a grammatical point of view 
we are obliged to regard “Aree as joined on to the other word, 
and so subordinated to it. 

405. Such a sentence as he zs fall but not strong might be 
expanded into he zs fall, but he ts not strong without any 
change of form except the repetition of he zs, so that we 
might regard duf not strong as an elliptical or contracted 
sentence (488), and éu/, accordingly, as a sentence-con- 
necting instead of a word-connecting conjunction. So also 
such a sentence as Wr. Smith and Professor Green called 
while you were out might be expanded into Mr. Smith called 
first, and then Professor Green called by himself, but it would 
generally be taken to mean that they called together— 
that Mr. Smith brought Professor Green with him. In J/. 
and Mrs. Smith called to take leave, the and would almost 
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necessarily have the latter function; and it would evidently 
be absurd to expand he ale three pieces of bread and butter into 
he ate three pieces of bread, and he ate three pieces of butter ; 
while to expand /wo and three make five into two makes five 
and three makes five would result in nonsense. Again, the 
grammatical structure of such a sentence as Caesar and 
Pompey were both great men makes it impossible to expand 
it into two full sentences without completely recasting it. 
It is evident, therefore, that from a grammatical point of view 
it is not only simplest and easiest, but also most correct to 
regard but in he zs tall but not strong, he ts tall but weak as a 
word-connecter, /a//-bu/-not-strong, tall-but-weak being group- 
predicates logically equivalent to such a group as /ad/ness- 
with-weakness in such a sentence as he combines tallness 
with weakness. 

406. But the main function of conjunctions is to connect 
sentences. ‘The most unmistakeable conjunctions are those 
which connect sentences as wholes, without entering into any 
special relations with any of the separate words of which the 
sentences are made up. Thus in the sentence-combination 
he went one way and I went another, we cannot say that and 
is associated with or modifies either logically or grammati- 
cally any one word in either sentence. 

407. But it sometimes happens that the form of a 
sentence is modified by a conjunction. Thus in German 
the verb of a clause introduced by such a conjunction as 
of is always put at the end of the clause, so that such a 
clause as 2f 2 zs ¢rue appears in German as *7/ 2¢ ¢rue zs, the 
verb having the same position as in English in an inde- 
pendent sentence such as 2/ zs “rue. Sometimes the addition 
of a conjunction is attended, in English as in other languages, 
by changes in the individual words composing the sentence, 
as in ¢f L knew tt, of rt were true, compared with J know 7t, at 
zs true. But such changes are quite different from the me- 
chanical change of *zz¢h I into wth me: we feel that the 
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re 


change of know into knew is only an imperfect method of 
modifying the whole sentence. In fact, the change in 7f 7/ 
were true is really independent of the conjunction 74 which 
may be dropped altogether without altering the sense, zwere z/ 
true having exactly the same meaning as 7 z¢ were true. 

408. We have already seen (875) that the distinction 
between pure conjunctions and dependent adverbs is that 
while the former join sentences together as wholes, the latter 
join the sentence they introduce to some word in the other 
sentence, so that their sentence-joining function is, to some 
extent, a secondary one. Strictly speaking, if we call when 
in J know when he came a conjunction, we ought to call the 
pronoun who in JL know who came a conjunction also, 
specially when we observe that in such a sentence as why 
consult John, who knows nothing about zt it has the full 
causal meaning of the conjunction decause, this sentence 
being equivalent to z¢ zs no use consulting John, because he 
knows nothing about tt. In fact it is only the difficulty of 
distinguishing between dependent adverbs and conjunctions 
that makes us include them all under the latter head. 

409. There is also a class of independent adverbs 
which closely resemble conjunctions, such as s/// and never- 
theless, aS in your arguments are strong ; sitll (nevertheless) 
they do not convince me, compared with your arguments are 
strong, but they do not convince me. For convenience we 
may call such adverbs half-conjunctions. The difference 
between half- and full conjunctions is that half-conjunctions 
connect logically only, not formally also, as full conjunctions 
do. Two clauses connected by a full conjunction run on 
without a pause and constitute a single complex sentence, 
while two sentences connected by a half-conjunction may 
be—and often are—separated by a pause, and the whole 
group is felt to be a logical not a formal group. Hence, 
in writing, sentences connected by full conjunctions are 
generally separated by a comma, or not at all, while sen- 
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tences connected by half-conjunctions are separated by a 
‘semicolon or full stop. The difference between these two 
classes of particles is analogous to that between an 
independent pronoun such as fe and the corresponding 
dependent pronoun who: just as he refers to a preceding 
sentence telling us who ‘he’ is, so also s#/7 and nevertheless 
refer us back to a sentence which the one they introduce 
seems to contradict; and yet the sentences introduced by 
these three words are all formally independent of the 
preceding ones. 

410. It will be observed that half-conjunctions are in one _ 
respect more closely allied to full conjunctions than de- 
pendent adverbs are, namely that they never refer back 
grammatically to any one word in the preceding sentence. 

411. Half-conjunctions are necessarily sentence-modifying 
adverbs. Many of them do not necessarily stand at the 
beginning of the sentence, as is always the case with pure 
conjunctions in English. Thus the half-conjunction however 
can stand at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a 
sentence: however, I told him tt would not do—I told him, 
however, tt would not do—I told him tt would not do, however. 
So also nevertheless stands at the end of the sentence in he 
did it nevertheless. In this way half-conjunctions are often 
used concurrently with full ones, as in 74 however,.. = 
but if. . 

412. But half-conjunctions often single out one particular 
word in the sentence they introduce. AJso, 400, which are 
the half-conjunctions corresponding to and, often have this 
function, as in Z also well go, I will go too, where they single 

out /, although /oo is put at the other end of the sentence. 


Compare the similar use of eve in even Homer sometimes 
nods (367). 


MEANING. 


413. The conjunctions (including dependent adverbs) and 


4 
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half-conjunctions are classed according to their meaning as 
affirmative (copulative), alternative, negative, adversative, 
concessive, hypothetical, temporal, and causal. 

- 414. The chief affirmative or copulative conjunction is 
and, which simply connects without implying any special 
kind of connection. It is thus the most abstract and 
general in meaning of all the pure conjunctions. The 
correlative pairs do/h . . and, not only . . but have the same 
meaning as and, but are more emphatic. The half-con- 
junction corresponding to and is also, for which 4/00 is 
substituted in the spoken language. Lzkewrse and as well 
as have the same function, but are more emphatic. There 
-are besides a large number of affirmative half-conjunctions 
with various shades of meaning, such as further, moreover, 
now, well. Thus now in not this man, but Barabbas ; now 
Barabbas was a thief, adds an explanatory circumstance ; the 
other words show a step in an argument, etc. 

415. The chief alternative conjunction is or, whose 
emphatic form is the correlative ezther .. or. Alternative 
conjunctions imply that one only of two or more words, 
word-groups, or sentences joined together by them is to be 
taken into consideration, it being left open which is to be 
selected. Thus answer yes or no!, answer either yes or no! 
implies the expectation of one of these answers, and one 
only, the speaker not knowing which answer will be given. 
These are examples of strong alternatives. When or 
implies indifference, as in gzve me two or three nails, it is a 
weak alternative, and is ofien used to express a mere 
verbal alternative, as in Chrést or the Messiah, Canute or 
Cniit, which is also expressed by the adverb alzas. It is to 
be observed that the emphatic e/her . . or always has the 
strong meaning. 

416. The chief negative conjunctions are the correlative 
neither . . nor, the simple zor being in less frequent use. 
They are of course formed from the alternatives ez/her, or by 

VOL. I. L 
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prefixing the negative -, and may therefore be included 
under the alternative conjunctions. It is evident that nega- 
tiving an alternative—that is, forbidding us to select any of 
the members of it—is equivalent to negativing all of them. 
Thus he has neither relations, nor friends, nor money=he has 
not etther relations, or friends, or money is equivalent to he has 
not any relations, he has not any friends, he has not any money. 
Hence the negation of an alternative simply amounts to the 
negation of an affirmative, so that zor is equivalent to and 
not, as in I remained silent, nor did he speak a single word. 

417. The chief adversative conjunction is du/. Adver- 
satives add something which is unexpected, or, at any rate, 
does not follow naturally from what has just been said, or 
seems to check the natural progress of a narration, argument, 
etc. Thus the idea of ‘trying’ naturally suggests that of 
‘succeeding,’ and hence words or word-groups expressing 
these two ideas in their natural sequence are joined together 
by and: he tried several times, and at last succeeded. Failure, 
on the other hand, though a frequent result of trying, is felt 
to check this natural sequence, and so a statement of failure 
is joined on to a statement of attempt by means of du¢: he 
tried hard, but did not succeed. But if there is anything in 
the foregoing context which prepares us for the idea of 
unsuccessful attempt, then the. statement of failure is joined 
on by and: hews very unlucky; he ts always trying new things, 
and always failing. But most frequently connects the con- 
trasts of affirmation and negation, as in fe zs rich, but not 
happy. There are several half-conjunctions used adversatively, 
such as séidl, nevertheless, however, only, and several half- 
conjunction groups, such as af the same time, for all that, in 
spite of that. 

418. The concessive conjunctions are closely allied to the 
adversative. The most important of them are hough, although, 
and the correlative though .. yet. Though and although 
imply that the statement they introduce will be followed by 
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one with an adversative meaning. Thus in although I dislike 
the man, I have not anything to say against him, the concessive 
conjunction states the spéaker’s dislike of another man, but 
at the same time warns us against inferring that he will speak 
ill of that man. So also in shough deep yet clear (said of the 
Thames as it once was) the deepness of the river is admitted, 
but we are warned against inferring that the river is therefore 
wanting in clearness. The difference between an adversative 
and a concessive conjunction is that the former refers back, 
the latter forwards, Hence the correlative /hough . . yet is 
really equivalent to although . . but, so that if we drop the 
though, the remaining yef is almost identical in meaning with 
bur: deep yet clear=deep but clear. 

419. The chief hypothetical conjunction is 77 Unless is 
a negative hypothetical conjunction=zf nol: unless I am 
mistaken=if I am not mistaken. ‘There are also a variety of 
hypothetical group-conjunctions, such as 7” case, supposing 
that, provided that, which are often shortened into supposing, 
suppose, provided. 

420. There are some conjunctions which express hypo- 
thesis with other meanings. Otherwise, for which or is 
substituted in the spoken language, has the meaning ‘if 
otherwise,’ and expresses hypothetical difference, as in 
we must make haste, otherwise (or) we shall be too late, where 
otherwise means ‘if we act differently,’ that is, ‘if we do 
not make haste,’ the negation implied referring back, so 
that otherwise is quite distinct in meaning from wmless, in 
which the negation refers forwards. The correlative pair 

whether .. or expresses alternative hypothesis, as in he 

will have to do it whether he likes tt or not. Hypothetical 
concession is expressed by even if: even if he is mistaken, 
you need not tell him so. Wypothetical comparison is 
expressed by as tf: he started as tf he had been shot. 

The hypothetical zf and whether, which are pure conjunctions, 
must be distinguished from the dependent adverbs 7f and 


whether (874). 
Ta 
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421. The temporal conjunctions, or conjunctions of time, 
are connected partly with adverbs, such as when and as, 
partly with prepositions, such as defore, after, since, until, till. 
While is associated with when through beginning with the 
same consonant, which is, however, a mere chance, whzle 
being originally a noun meaning ‘time’ quite unconnected 
with when. ‘The most markedly adverbial of these is when, 
which is used (2) as an independent interrogative adverb, as 
in when did he come P; (6) as a relative adverb, as in he re- 
members the time when there were no railways ; (¢) a conjunc- 
tive adverb, as in Z know when he came; and (d) less dis- 
tinctly as an adverb, though hardly as a pure conjunction: he 
came when I was out; I had scarcely begun, when I was in- 
terrupted again; when he came, I was not at home. While, 
as, and the conjunctions formed from prepositions are used 
only in constructions similar to those given above under (d) : 
he came while I was out; as he passed by, he looked in at the 
window ; he came before [ had finished breakfast; wait till I 
have finished my letter. There are many secondary and 
group-conjunctions of time, most of which express immedi- 
ateness, such as dzrecély in directly he came; immediately, as 
soon as, just as, just after, etc. 


Adverbs of place are not regarded as conjunctions even 
when they are used in the same constructions as w/e, etc., as 
in J will stay where I am. 


422. Causal conjunctions are subdivided into four classes, 
conjunctions of cause, of effect, of result, and of purpose. 

423. The two chief conjunctions of cause are decause, 
which states an immediate and direct cause, and /or, which 
adds an explanation or reason, often as a kind of after- 
thought: we took our umbrellas, because we were afraid tt 
would rain ; for the barometer had been falling for some time. 
For is, accordingly, freely used after a pause, and is therefore 
only a half-conjunction. Szuce and as, which are primarily 
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conjunctions of time, are used also as pure conjunctions of 
cause. 

424, The chief conjunction of effect is sherefore, for 
which so is substituted in the spoken language: 77 zs ge/ting 
late, so I wili go home. The temporal /hen is also used as a 
conjunction of effect: then you had better go home. Accord- 
ingly and consequently are secondary conjunctions of effect. 
All conjunctions of effect are half-conjunctions, because they 
introduce what are logically independent clauses, as we see 
by comparing 7z¢ zs getting late, so I will go home with as tt zs 
getting late, I will go home. In each of these two sentences 
only one clause is prepared: in the first sentence only the 
independent clause is prepared, in the second it is left un- 
prepared. In languages which favour correlation, such as 
Old English, both clauses in such sentences are often pre- 
pared, so that the two sentences appear in the form of decause 
at is getting late therefore I will go home or therefore I will go 
home because wt ws getting late. 

425, The chief conjunction of purpose is ¢haf together 
with the more emphatic 2 order that: we sow (in order) thal 
we may reap. Negative purpose or avoidance is expressed 
by des/, for which so that .. not is generally substituted in 
the spoken language: they took away the knife lest he should 
cut himself= they took away the knife so that he should not cut 
himself. 


CooRDINATIVE AND SUBORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


426, We have seen (404) that such a conjunction as and 
does not logically subordinate the word or sentence it intro- 
duces to what goes before. Thus in such a sentence as he zs 
fall and strong, strong is as much a predication-element as 
fall, neither adjective being, from a logical point of view, 
subordinated to the other, so that we can transpose them 
without affecting the sense: e zs strong and fall. We call 
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such conjunctions coordinative conjunctions, or, more 
shortly, co-conjunctions, 

427. A subordinative conjunction, or sub-conjunction, 
on the other hand, makes the word or sentence it introduces 
into a logical adjunct to what precedes. Thus the sub-con- 
junction zf in 2f 2 ds fine, I wll go makes 7 7s fine into an 
adjunct to J w// go, and we cannot shift 7 from one clause 
to the other, as we could amd, without altering the sense or 
making nonsense. 

428. Of the pure conjunctions the following are co- 
ordinative: and, both ..and; or, etther ..or; nor, neither. . 
nor; but. The half-conjunctions belonging to the same 
classes as these are also coordinative, such as also, neverthe- 
less, however. 

429. All the other pure conjunctions and all dependent 
adverbs are subordinative : though, although, though . . yet; 
if, unless, whether .. or; because, stnce, as, that; when, as, 
while, before, afler, stnce in their various meanings. 

The half-conjunctions belonging to the same classes as the 
above are often regarded as sub-conjunctions, especially those 
of cause—/or, therefore, accordingly. 

430. If we take the word conjunction in its widest sense, 
we may say that avd and shat in L know that it ts true repre- 
sent the two extremes of abstract coordination and abstract 
subordination. 


DETACHED CONJUNCTIONS. 


481. The co-conjunctions azd, or, nor, but, are otten so 
detached from what precedes them that they are almost 
equivalent to half-conjunctions, as in the following passage, 
where the detached conjunctions are in Roman letters :— 

Tf any artist, I do not say had executed, but had merely 
conceived tn his mind the system of the sun, and the stars, and 
planets, they not existing, and had painted to us in words, or 
upon canvas, the spectacle now afforded by the nightly cope of 
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heaven, great would be our admiration. Or had he imagined 
the scenery of this earth, the mountatns, the seas, and the rivers ; 
the grass, and the flowers, and the colours which attend the 
selling and the rising sun, and the hues of the atmosphere, these 
things not before existing, truly we should have been astonished. 
But now these things are looked on with little wonder, and to be 
conscious of them with intense delight 1s esteemed to be the 
distinguishing mark of a refined and extraordinary person. 
(SHeLtey: On Life.) 

432. It is evident that the detached or and dwt in this pas- 
sage have a function different from and vaguer than that of the 
same conjunctions as they occur undetached in the first para- 
graph of it. Detached conjunctions are often marked by strong 
stress, especially when they are followed, as is often the case, 
by an adverb or half-conjunction or a parenthetic word-group 
or sentence, as when the paragraphs of a long argument 
begin with and, indeed, . .; nor, on the other hand, . .; but, 
ee We consider. <3 « tC. 


A detached conjunction stands in the same relation to an 
undetached one as a progressive relative (218) does to an 
ordinary relative. 


Interjections. 


433. Interjections are sentence-words expressing various 
emotions, such as— 

surprise: o/, oh/, ah!, ha!, aha/, the first often express- 
ing mere attention or interest (real or affected) in what is said. 

joy: hurrah!, huzza! 

approbation : bravo / 

grief: ah /, alas /, heigho! 

dislike, vexation, etc.: pah/, ugh/, pshaw!, tut!, fie! 
These are all emotional interjections. 

434, There is also a class of interjections of more definite 
meaning, which, instead of merely expressing an emotion of 
the speaker, are equivalent to imperative sentences, and may 
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therefore be called imperative interjections. Thus instead 
of the imperatives Jook /, behold! we may in wriling use the 
interjection Jo/ Another imperative interjection is hush/ 
from which a verb /o hush has been formed. 

435. Expletives and oaths, of which there is a large 
number in English, are a class of interjections intermediate 
in function between the two former classes, being used partly 
to express emotion, partly to influence the actions of other 
human beings and animals. 

436, Of the above interjections some are primary, some 
secondary. Primary interjections are mostly reproductions 
of the sounds we make involuntarily when under the influence 
of various emotions. It will be observed that many of the 
written interjections—such as /u//—are imperfect attempts 
to express sounds which do not occur in the non-interjec- 
tional words of the language. 

Thus ¢u¢/ represents one of that class of sounds known as 
‘clicks,’ which form part of the regular non-interjectional sound- 
system of many barbarous languages, such as Zulu and the 
native languages of California. It represents the ‘ point-click,’ 
formed by putting the point of the tongue in the t-position, 
and sucking the air from under it, so that when the contact 
is loosened, a smacking’ sound is produced. Some written 
interjections represent a familiar sound in an unfamiliar occur- 
rence. Thus /wsh/ represents the consonant ({) uttered without 
a vowel. 


437. Secondary interjections are ordinary words which 
have come to be used as interjections by various processes 
of isolation. Thus the old-fashioned expletive marry/ is 
simply the name of the Virgin Mary with the vowel shortened. 
Bravo! is an Italian adjective or adverb meaning ‘ good,’ 
‘well done,’ which in Italian itself came to be used as an 
interjection, and was then imported into English. 

438. If an ordinary word is used as an interjection without 
being isolated either in form—as in marry /—or in meaning 
—as in the case of dravo /—we cannot regard it as a full 
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interjection, but only as an exclamation-word. Good /, 
shame! are examples of exclamation-words, one being an 
exclamation-adjective, the other an exclamation-noun. Jor 
shame! is an example of an exclamation-group. 

439. Interjections occasionally imitate the constructions 
of the other parts of speech. Thus a// governs an objective 
case in ah me!; alas/ takes a noun-adjunct by means of the 
preposition for, as in alas for the deed/, or without any pre- 
position, as in alas the heavy day! 


WORD-GROUPS. 


440. Word-groups differ greatly in the closeness with 
which their elements—that is, the words of which they are 
made up—are associated together. Many word-groups 
resemble sentences in the freedom with which they allow one 
word to be substituted for another of like grammatical func- 
tion, or a new word to be introduced. We call such word- 
groups free groups. ‘Thus the free group for my sake can 
be made into for his sake, for his own sake, and the skeleton 
Jor .. sake can be transposed into for the sake of. But in 
such groups as son-in-law, man-of-war, bread-and-buller, cup 
and saucer, no such variations are possible, the order of the 
elements of these groups being as rigidly fixed as in a com- 
pound word. We call such combinations group-compounds, 
to distinguish them from full compounds such as Jdlackédird. 
The essential difference between the two kinds of compounds 
is seen in the plurals sons-zn-/aw, etc., where the first element 
is independent enough to take an inflection of its own. We 
have another kind of group-compounds in vo use=useless, 
whatsoever, moreover, etc. 


Most of these resemble true compounds in having one pre- 
dominant stress: ‘son-zn-law, bread and ‘butter, whatsoever. 


441, Word-groups (and group-compounds) can be put 
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before a single noun so as to form a kind of compound with 
it, by which the members of the group are often logically 
united together more closely than when the group is detached, 
although for convenience they are separated in writing. 
Thus cat and dog life is analogous to home-life, good ail round 
man to prizeman, etc. 


These compounds also have one predominant stress: cat and 
‘dog life, good all ‘round man. 


442, Even in derivation, word-groups are treated like 
single words, a derivative ending being added to the last 
member of the group, while it modifies the meaning of the 
whole group, by which it binds them together more closely 
than they are connected in the underived group. Thus from 
the free group o/d mard is formed the fixed derivative group 
old-matdish. 


We have a peculiar kind of group-derivation in artificial 
florist corresponding to artificial flower, in which florist is felt 
to be equivalent to */lower-zst, the whole group meaning not 
‘a florist who is artificial,’ but ‘ artificial-flower-maker.’ 


443. In inflection it is quite common in English to treat a 
word-group like a single word. Not only group-compounds 
such as son-7n-law form their genitives sov-27-law's, etc., but 
also free groups, as in ¢he man I saw yesterday's father, 
where it would make nonsense to regard yesterday as the 
genitive of the single word _yes/erday. Here, as in old-mazdish, 
it is the final modification which binds the elements of the 
group closely together. 

444, In this way a word-group may be grammatically 
equivalent to a part of speech: in the example just given 
the word-group not only has the meanings and grammatical 
functions of a single noun, but takes the inflection of a noun. 
So also the group zo use in 7@f 7s no use is an adjective equiva- 
lent ; and the combination preposition + noun-word is equiva- 
lent to an adverb, as in wth ease=easily, 
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445. Word-groups often approach very near in gramma- 
tical function to sentences. If we take a simple sentence and 
change its finite verb into a verbal, the resulting verbal- 
group has really as much meaning in it as the corresponding 
sentence, aS we see by comparing the sentence he came home 
with the verbal-group Azs coming home. In a verbal-group 
containing an infinitive, a noun-word in the objective relation 
may be a logical subject, as in J want him to go home=T wish 
he would go home. 


SENTENCES. 


446. Sentences—like word-groups—consist of significant 
elements, or words. 

447. A sentence is a word or group of words capable of 
expressing a complete thought or meaning. Whether or not 
a given word or group of words is capable of doing this in 
any one language depends on the way in which that language 
constructs its sentences—that is, on their form. Thus in 
Latin comes would be a complete sentence, but not in 
English, although in itself comes is as intelligible as the com- 
plete sentence some one comes Or some one ts coming. A 
sentence is, therefore, ‘a word or group of words whose form 
makes us expect it to express a full meaning.’ We say 
‘expect,’ because it depends on the context whether or not 
any one sentence expresses a complete meaning. Thus, 
such a sentence as he zs coming, though complete in form, 
shows on the face of it that it is incomplete in meaning, for 
he means ‘some one who has been mentioned before,’ and 
makes us ask ‘who is fe?’ Nevertheless he zs coming is a 
complete sentence because it has the same form as John zs 
coming, I am coming, etc., which are complete in meaning as 
well as form—as far, at least, as any one sentence can be 
said to be complete. 

448, As regards the relation between the meaning of the 
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sentence and the meanings of its elements, sentences are of 
two kinds, general and special. A general sentence is one 
whose meaning is the necessary result of the meanings of the 
separate words of which it is made up and the principles on 
which words are joined together grammatically. Thus any 
one who knows the meanings of such words as have, book, dog, 
uncle, etc., and the rules of English grammar can form any 
number of ‘ Ollendorffian’ sentences such as Z have a book; 
my uncle has the big dog, but I have the good book, and so on. 
In special sentences or idioms, on the other hand, such 
as how do you do?, I cannot help it, the meaning of the whole 
cannot be inferred from the meanings of its elements. In 
fact, in Z cannot help it, help may be said to be used in the 
sense of ‘hinder,’ ‘ prevent, which is the opposite of its ordi- 
nary meaning. In idioms, therefore, the meaning of the 
whole is isolated against that of the parts, just as in compound 
words (68). But most idioms, though irregular in meaning, 
are quite regular and normal in form, Z cannot help it, for 
instance, being formally on a level with such a general 
sentence J cannot see him: just as the latter can be made 
into we cannot see him, they cannot see him, etc., so also I 
cannot help tt can be made into we could not help being late, 
etc. Such an idiom as how do you do? is more fossilized, 
being capable of very little variation: we could hardly say 
how did you do yesterday ? 

449. Hence we can make how do you do into a word with 
plural inflection, as in how-do-you-do's were exchanged. 
Forge/menot, the name of a flower, is an example of a group 
compound—with isolation of meaning—formed directly from 
a sentence. 

450. Sentences—like words—differ in fulness of meaning. 
Just as there are empty words, so also there are empty 
sentences (or clauses), as opposed to full ones. Thus in the 
complex sentence 7s 7/ me (that) you want? the first clause zs 
et me ?, though grammatically an independent clause, is logic- 
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ally superfluous, and the same meaning might be expressed 
by getting rid of it, and putting the me into the dependent 
clause, which then becomes an independent sentence—do _you 
want me? ‘The clause zs z¢ me ? is evidently made up solely 
in order to make the me more prominent by bringing it 
nearer the beginning of the sentence and making it the logical 
subject. Hence, although such empty clauses are, as clauses, 
devoid of meaning, they necessarily contain an emphatic full- 
word. 

451. As every sentence is the expression of a thought, and 
as thought consists in joining together subject and predicate, 
and as the idea of predication is expressed in English by a 
(finite) verb, it follows that every normal English sentence 
ought to contain at least two words—a subject-word and a 
predicative verb. Hence also every group of words which 
contains a verb is, grammatically speaking, a sentence. 

452. In some cases, however, a complete meaning is ex- 
pressed bya single word—a sentence-word—such as come / 
=‘I command you to come,’ where the subject being self- 
evident, the predicate-word by itself is enough to constitute a 
sentence. In John /=‘I ask John to come—to attend to 
me, etc., the subject-word does duty for the predicate as 
well, which is omitted because of its vagueness. In yes=‘I : 
agree with you,’ ‘I will do so,’ etc., 70, alas /=‘1I am sorry 
for it,’ etc., the distinction between subject and predicate is felt 
only vaguely. We see, then, that these ‘one-word-sentences’ 
are of two kinds, consisting (a) of a definite subject or predi- 
cate standing alone, and (0) of a word which is in itself neither 
definite subject nor definite predicate—in which the ideas of 
subject and predicate are not differentiated, but are ‘con- 
densed,’ as it were, in one word. From a grammatical point 
of view these condensed sentences are hardly sentences at 
all, but rather something intermediate between word and 
sentence. A group of words without a finite verb (or verbal) 
may also be equivalent to a sentence—may constitute a 
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sentence-group. Zhe more the merrier is an example of a 
sentence-group which is equivalent to a combination of two 
clauses. Many other examples are afforded by proverbs, 
sayings, titles of books, etc., such as deter late than never, 
Measure for Measure. 

453. A sentence is not only a logical but a phonetic unity. 
A continuous discourse from a phonetic point of view con- 
sists of a succession of sounds divided into breath-groups 
by the pauses required for taking breath. Within these 
breath-groups there is no separation of the individual words 
(51). For the sake of clearness we generally wait to take 
breath till we come to the end of a statement, question, eic., 
so that a breath-group is generally equivalent to a sense- 
group, that is, a sentence. In a dialogue, which is the 
simplest and most natural way of using language, the short 
sentences of which it mostly consists are marked off by a 
complete cessation of the speaker’s voice. The end of a 
sentence may be marked phonetically in other ways, especi- 
ally by intonation. ‘Thus in English we mark the close of a 
statement by a falling tone, while a rising tone shows that 
the statement is incomplete, or that a question is intended. 
In writing we mark off the end of a complete statement by 
various marks of punctuation, especially the full stop (.). 

454. A long sense-group or sentence is often divided into 
smaller sense-groups by change of intonation, etc., or by a 
slight pause. The slower or the more emphatically we speak, 
the more pauses we make. In writing, these smaller divisions 
are generally marked by a comma (,), showing the rise of 
the voice which tells us that though we have arrived at the 
end of a sentence, yet the sense is not complete till we come 
to the falling tone indicated by the full stop, semicolon, etc. 
Thus in when I came back, I found no one at home we have 
two simple sentences or clauses united in this way into a 
complex sentence. 

455. The form and function of a sentence may be regarded 
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from two points of view, internal and external. The internal 
structure of a sentence is determined by the relations between 
the words of which it is made up (81), in English especially 
by their order. The most important distinctions in the internal 
structure of sentences are those by which they express the 
different relations between subject and predicate in statement, 
question, etc. (48). 

456. But we must also consider the external relations of 
sentences, by which-we regard each sentence as a whole or 
unit, without troubling ourselves about the relations between 
the words of which it is made up. When we look at sentences 
from this point of view, we find that they can stand in ihe 
same relations to other sentences and to single words as 
words do to one another. Thus in J see you are mistaken, 
the clause you are misiaken stands in the same grammatical 
relation to the verb see as the noun-word ¢hat does in J know 
that. 

457. There are two ways of showing the external rela- 
tions of sentences. One is by their order. Just as words 
in sentences have a more or less fixed order, so also in 
groups of sentences the sentences or clauses follow each other 
in a certain fixed order. Thus in the above example the 
adjunct-clause follows the head-clause, while in other com- 
binations the order is reversed, as in z/ you are ready, we will 
start at once. 

458. Another way of showing the external relations of 
sentences is by the help of form-words, such as relative and 
conjunctive pronouns, adverbs, and conjunctions, all of which 
generally come at the beginning of the sentence. A sentence 
modified by a form-word is called a prepared sentence. 
Thus in Z see that you are mistaken, that you are mistaken is a 
prepared sentence or clause, as compared with the unpre- 
pared clause you are mistaken in I see you are mistaken. 


The external relations of sentences cannot be shown by 
inflection, because an inflected sentence is necessarily con- 
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verted into a word (449). For the same reason they are 
incapable of derivation. Sentences are also incapable of com- 
position in the way words are compounded: in a complex 
sentence there is no isolation of the meaning of the whole 
against that of the clauses of which it is made up. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SENTENCES. 


459. Simple sentences are of two kinds, independent and 
dependent [cp. 199]. An independent sentence is one 
whose grammatical structure allows it to stand alone. A 
dependent sentence is one that cannot stand alone, but 
makes us expect another—generally an independent—sen- 
tence to complete its meaning. Thus in the complex sen- 
tence when I came back, I found no one at home, the first 
sentence is dependent, the second independent. All pre- 
pared sentences introduced by dependent words, whether pro- 
nouns, adverbs, or conjunctions, are necessarily dependent. 
Thus in the above example the dependent sentence when [ 
came back is introduced by the dependent adverb or conjunc- 
tion when. Unprepared dependent sentences may generally 
be expanded into prepared sentences. Thus the unprepared 
sentences in you are the man I want, I see you are mistaken 
may be expanded into whom Z want, that you are mistaken. 

460. Sentences are also distinguished as coordinate 
and subordinate, according as they are introduced by a 
coordinative or a subordinative conjunction (426). 


Sentences introduced by a progressive relative pronoun or 
adverb must be regarded as coordinate (218, 373). 


461. The distinction between independent and dependent 
does not always exactly agree with that between coordinate 
and subordinate, because the former is a purely grammatical 
distinction, the latter a logical one. Hence although all inde- 
pendent sentences are necessarily coordinate, it does not 
follow that all coordinate sentences are necessarily inde- 
pendent. In fact all sentences introduced by conjunctions 
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are grammatically dependent. Thus such a coordinate sen- 
tence as and J will ride can no more stand alone than a 
subordinate one such as while I ride, both equally requiring 
a preceding independent sentence to complete their meaning : 
you shall walk and I will ride; you shall walk, while I ride. 
So also it makes nonsense to introduce a sentence with or 
without telling us what the other alternative is. 


A sentence introduced by a detached conjunction (431) 
must, of course, be regarded as independent. 


Clauses and Complexes. 


462. Two or more sentences may be joined together to 
form a single complex sentence, or complex, as we may call 
it for the sake of brevity. When simple sentences are joined 
together in this way we call them clauses. 

463. In every complex there is one independent clause, 
called the principal clause, together with at least one de- 
pendent clause, which stands in the relation of adjunct to the 
principal clause. ‘The dependent clause may be either co- 
ordinate or subordinate. We call a coordinate clause a 
co-clause, a subordinate clause a sub-clause. Thus in you 
shall walk, and I will ride, the first clause is the principal 
clause, and the second is a co-clause. In you are the man 1 
want, the second clause—/ wanf—is a sub-clause. So also 
in_you shall walk while I ride. 

464. When a principal clause is followed by one or more 
co-clauses—as in the first of the examples given above—it 
may itself be called a co-clause, as being coordinate with the 
clauses that follow it. 


In such a sentence as “he more you beat them, the better they 
be, the two clauses are so mutually dependent on each other 
that it is difficult to decide which is the principal clause, and 
whether they are not both dependent. For grammatical pur- 
poses we may regard the first as the principal clause simply on 
the ground of its coming first. : 

VOL. I. M 
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465. A complex in which the principal clause is modified 
by a co-clause is called, for the sake of brevity, a co- 
complex, and one in which it is modified by a sub-clause 
is called a sub-complex. Thus the first complex in § 463 
is a co-complex, the other two are sub-complexes. 

466. As it is most natural to put the principal clause first 
in a complex, it is not generally necessary to call attention to 
the order of the clauses except when the adjunct-clause is 
put before the head-clause. This is impossible with co- 
complexes, but is frequent with sub-complexes. When a 
sub-clause comes before its principal clause, the former is 
called the front-clause, the latter the after-clause. Thus 
in the sub-complex 7f J can, I will do zt, the hypothetical 
sub-clause 7f / can is called the front-clause, and the prin- 
cipal clause J wel do zt is called the after-clause. 


Inserted, Parenthetic, and Appended Clauses. 


467. When a sub-clause is put inside another clause, so 
as to cut it in two, it is called an inserted clause; thus in 
I hope, tf all goes well, to finish it tomorrow, the sub-clause 
ofall goes well is inserted in the principal clause Z hope to 
finish tt tomorrow. 

468. If we expand this complex into J hope, 7f all goes 
well, that I shall finish it tomorrow, we have a three-clause 
instead of a two-clause complex, and the inserted clause, 
instead of interrupting a simple sentence, only breaks the 
continuity between a principal clause and a sub-clause which 
is more intimately connected with the principal clause than 
the inserted clause is. When a clause is inserted in this way 
it may be called a middle clause. 

469. A clause may be inserted into a dependent clause, 
as in he zs a man, who, if he chose, might do great things. 
Here the inserted clause 2f he chose is put immediately after 
the sentence-link who, which is a frequent position of an 
inserted clause. 
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470. When an inserted clause contains an inserted clause 
in itself—which last may again contain an inserted clause— 
the process is called incapsulation, and the whole group is 
called an incapsulation-complex. 

471. When an independent sentence is inserted, it is called 
a parenthetic sentence or a parenthesis, Thus in J shall 
finish tt, I hope, by the end of the week, I hope is a parenthesis. 
In this example the parenthetic sentence contains a transitive 
verb without an object-word, the logical object of ope being 
really expressed by the sentence into which the parenthesis 
is inserted, so that Z hope is logically the principal clause, 
the whole sentence being equivalent to Z hope I shall finish 
at by the end of the week. So also with the frequent paren- 
thetic use of verbs of saying, etc., as in ¢hzs, IT say, ws the 
place. Sometimes a parenthesis—especially when its verb 
does not require to be supplemented by an object-word, ete. 
—is logically equivalent to a sub-clause, as in she /wo brothers 
—they were twins—were exactly alike, where the parenthesis 
explains why they were alike, and is thus equivalent to a 
causal clause. So also in the frequent parentheses containing 
the verb mean: he says—I mean John Smith—that... In 
the above examples the parentheses are unprepared. But 
co-clauses and sentences introduced by half-conjunctions can 
also be used parenthetically, as in 7/ you are in the wrong— 
and I am sure you are in the wrong—you must apologize, 
where we may substitute the half-conjunction for for the co- 
conjunction avd, In this we have an example of what may 
be called a middle parenthesis (cp. 468), and, at the same 
time, of a parenthesis which is a complex instead of being 
a simple sentence. : 

472. In such a sentence as Lam a doctor, you know, the 
second clause is exactly analogous to a parenthesis, except 
that it comes at the end. We may call such a clause an 
appended clause. 
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Extended Complexes. 


473. A complex which consists of more than two clauses 
is called an extended complex. 

474. The simplest kind of extended complex is one which 
consists of a principal clause followed by two or more co- 
clauses: I read the paper, and then I wrote a letter, and then 
I went for a walk, In such complexes the clauses stand in 
no special relation to one another, being connected only by 
forming part of the same complex. 

475. But if an extended complex contains a sub-clause, 
the sub-clause must necessarily be specially connected with 
some other clause which acts as principal clause to it, form- 
ing with it a lesser complex within the extended complex. 
Thus in such an extended complex as J degan to write a 
letter, but I could not finish it, because I was tnterrupied, the 
sub-clause because I was interrupted is inseparably connected 
with the preceding clause, forming with it the sub-complex 
I could not finish it, because I was interrupted. ‘The sub-clause 
cannot therefore enter into special relations with any other 
clause but this in the extended complex, so that it has no 
direct connection with the clause Z degan fo write a letter; 
but the combination of which it forms part—the lesser com- 
plex—can do so: in the above example the lesser complex 
is put in a coordinate relation to the clause / began to write 
a letter by means of the conjunction éu/, so that the whole 
extended complex consists of a principal clause followed by 
a coordinate sub-complex, which we may express briefly 
thus: principal + coordinate sub-complex. It will be seen 
that such extended complexes contain two principal clauses. 
We call the principal clause of the lesser complex—Z could 
not finish it—the secondary principal clause, as opposed 
to the primary principal clause J degan to write a lelter, 
which is the principal clause of the whole extended complex. 

476. It is evident that extended complexes containing 
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sub-clauses admit of a great variety of form, for the lesser 
complexes contained in them may be co-complexes as well 
as sub-complexes, and they may be joined to the primary 
principal clause subordinately as well as coordinately. Thus 
in the extended complex z# zs a book which I have read once, 
and which I hope to read again, we have the combination 
principal + subordinate co-complex. In Zam anxious because 
the letter I expected has not arrived we have principal+ 
subordinate sub-complex, / expec/ed being an inserted clause 
(467). 

477. We can also have a principal complex instead of a 
principal clause, as in “he earth ts a big ball that ts always 
spinning round like a top, and at the same time tt moves round 
the sun in a circle=principal sub-complex +co-clause. This 
scheme can of course be varied by substituting a co-complex 
or a sub-clause. 

478. But an arrangement consisting entirely of co-com- 
plexes and co-clauses in any order is indistinguishable from 
an extended complex made by adding on separate co-clauses 
to a principal clause. Thus such an extended complex as 7 
have written a letter, but I wrote tt in a hurry, and tt ts very 
badly written can be analysed only into separate clauses, and 
does not contain any lesser complexes, as it would if a sub- 
clause were substituted for one of the co-clauses, thus 7 have 
writien a letter, but tt es very badly written, because I was in a 
hurry= principal + coordinate sub-complex. 

479. In the examples given above, the principal clause 
precedes, but its place may be taken by a front-clause or 
front complex: 7f zf 7s a mistake, you are responsible for it, 
and so am I=front clause + co-complex. 

480. Four-clause complexes containing sub-clauses are 
of two kinds. (a2) Some of them consist of two com-_ 
plexes: Z have always thought, and I always shall think 
that tt was a mistake which could have been avoided = co- 
complex + subordinate sub-complex; 7 we watch a ship 
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when she ts sailing out to sea, we can see that the earth ts 
round=front sub-complex+sub complex. (4) The other 
class of four-clause complexes consist of a principal clause 
and a clause-group consisting of a secondary principal 
clause combined with a lesser complex: J meant fo call 
on you yesterday, but a friend of yours told me he had 
heard you were not at home=principal+coordinate (prin- 
cipal + subordinate sub-complex). 

481. Extended complexes consisting of more than four 
clauses often contain groups of two complexes, as in the 
following six-clause complex: ‘here zs not generally much 
dew, uf the sky ts not clear; because, of the sky ws cloudy, 
the clouds prevent the earth from giving out its heats and if 
the earth 1s not cold enough, the dew will not settle on it = 
sub-complex + subordinate (sub-complex + coordinate sub- 
complex). It will be observed that in this example there 
are two secondary principal clauses—/she clouds prevent the 
earth .., and the dew will not settle on tt. 


Sequences. 


482. In a complex the clauses must be joined together 
by conjunctions, or else the adjunct-clauses must be depen- 
dent, as in you are the man I want. When two or more inde- 
pendent sentences are associated together logically in the same 
way as in a complex, the combination is called a sequence. 
Thus we have an adversative sequence in am J right, am_ 
I wrong ? which is logically equivalent to the complex am J 
right, or am I wrong P Such a sequence is therefore equiva- 
lent to a co-complex. Such a causal sequence as J am sure 
of it: LI saw it myself is, on the other hand, equivalent to the 
sub-complex Lam sure of it, because I saw it myself. In both 
of these examples the adjunct-sentence is unprepared. We 
call such sequences unprepared sequences. 

483. The only prepared sentences that can form part of 
a sequence are those which are introduced by a_half- 
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conjunction, as in the prepared sequence J was trred; sol 
went to bed, compared with the unprepared sequence / am 
tired: I cannot go any further, and the complex / was so 
tired that I could not go any further. 

484. When a sequence is made up partly of prepared, 
partly of unprepared sentences, it is called a partially 
prepared sequence. 


Relations between Sentences, Complexes, and Sequences. 


485. Although the distinction between sentence and 
complex is generally quite clear, there are some simple 
sentences which approach very near to. complexes. 

486. A word-group containing a verbal often differs 
only grammatically from the same group with the verbal 
made into a finite verb, that is, from a sentence (445). 
Hence such a simple sentence as L heard of his coming 
home can be expanded into the complex / heard that he had 
come home. So also I wish him to come back may be ex- 
panded into I wzsh he would come back. Such sentences as 
L heard of his coming home, I wish him to come back, which 
contain in themselves the germs of dependent sentences, are 
called extended sentences. 

487. Extended complexes can often be simplified by 
‘substituting an extended sentence for a lesser complex. 
Thus in we can see that the earth ts round, of we watch 
a ship when she ts sailing oul to sea, the sub-complex can 
be shortened into 7f we watch a ship satling out to sea, 
and this extended sentence itself can be further reduced to 
the verbal-group dy watching a ship satling out to sea. A 
complex can sometimes be shortened into an ordinary 
unextended sentence by a slight change; thus the principal 
clause in the above extended complex could be shortened 
into we can see the roundness of the earth. Indeed, the whole 
four-clause complex can be shortened into the simple sen- 
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tence we can see the roundness of the earth by watching a ship 
sailing out lo sea. 

488. Another way in which complexes are shortened is 
by making sentence-connecting into word-connecting con- 
junctions, as when the complex he zs fall, but he is not 
strong is made into a simple sentence with a group predi- 
cate—he zs fall, but not strong. Such sentences may be 
regarded as a kind of extended sentences, but it is better to 
distinguish them from the extended sentences we have just 
been considering by calling them contracted sentences. 
When a complex is shortened merely by omitting to repeat 
a personal pronoun, as in J wrofe a letter, and then went out 
Jor a walk; he went away, but soon came back again, the 
contraction is so slight that we can hardly regard wrote a 
letter and then went for a walk as a group-predicate, and it is 
therefore better to call such complexes contracted com- 
plexes, and so distinguish them from contracted sentences, 
such as he ts tall but not strong, which are really distinct in 
form—and, to some extent, even in meaning—from complexes. 


We must distinguish between contraction and ellipse. In 
such a sentence as ¢he first month ts called January, the second 
February, the second clause is not merely contracted, it is 
elliptical, both meaning and grammatical construction requiring 
the repetition of zs called; for if we regarded the second February 
as anything but a sentence, it would imply that there were two 
Februarys in the year. So also in zf posstble, I will come 
tomorrow, we must assume ellipse in the front clause. 


489. As co-complexes are more easily shortened than 
sub-complexes, most extended complexes contain more of 
the latter than of the former, especially in the spoken 
language, which always avoids unnecessarily long com- 
plexes. 

490. A sentence containing a parenthesis is not gram- 
matically a complex, for any connection there may be 
between the two is logical, not grammatical: it remains a 
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simple sentence. So also if a parenthesis is introduced into 
a complex it does not in any way alter the grammatical 
relations between the clauses of the complex. 

491. It sometimes happens that a sub-clause stands alone, 
as if it were an independent sentence—is detached. The 
principal clause to such a detached clause is understood 
from the context. Detached clauses are most frequent in 
answers, where the principal clause is inferred from the 
question : why do not you do itP because I can not. Here the 
detached clause Jecause [can not stands for the complex J do 
not do tt, because I can not—where the sub-clause is elliptical— 
the principal clause not being expressed because it has been 
already expressed in a slightly different form by the question 
itself. 

492. The distinction between complex and sequence is 
often very slight. When the sentences of which a sequence 
is made up are uttered with a rising tone, and are run 
together with little or no pause—being separated in writing 
only by commas—they are practically equivalent to clauses, 
as in the unprepared sequence J came, I saw, I conquered, 
and the prepared sequence ¢here was no one there, so [ went 
away. 

493. An extended group of sentences is often composed 
partly of dependent clauses, partly of sentences either unpre- 
pared or introduced by half-conjunctions, so that the whole 
group is partly a complex, partly a sequence. We call such 
groups mixed complexes or mixed sequences, according 
to which element is predominant. In the two following 
examples we have mixed complexes consisting of a complex 
followed in one instance by an unprepared sentence, in the 
other by one introduced by a half-conjunction: Z would not 
doit uf I were you: you are sure to repent tt some time or other 
——we went oul for a walk, but tt came on to rain, so we soon 
came back. Mixed sequences are generally coordinate: he 
came, he saw, and he conquered. 
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CLASSES OF SENTENCES. 


494. The most obvious way of classifying sentences is 
_ according to the form-words by which they are introduced. 
Thus a sentence beginning with du/ is necessarily an adver- 
sative sentence (or clause). A clause beginning with decause 
is a causal clause, and the complex of which it forms part is 
a causal complex. Sentences beginning with affirmative con- 
junctions such as avd are called copulative sentences. Those 
beginning with negative conjunctions such as zor are gener- 
ally included under alternative sentences. Clauses intro- 
duced by dependent pronouns and adverbs are either relative 
or conjunctive clauses. 

495. Unprepared sentences are classed according to the 
nature of the form-word required to make them into prepared 
sentences. Thus /wanf=whom I want in you are the man I 
want is an unprepared relative clause, ¢f 7s ¢rue= shat it ts true 
in J think tt ts true is an unprepared conjunctive clause. So 
also Z came, I saw, IL conquered is a copulative unprepared 
sequence. 

The principal clause in we took our umbrellas because we 


were afraid it would rain may be regarded as an unprepared 
clause of effect (424). 


Part of Speech Relations. 


496. We have already seen (456) that dependent clauses 
stand to their principal clauses in relations similar to those in 
which single words stand. From this point of view clauses 
fall under the three main heads of noun-clauses, adjective- 
clauses, and adverb-clauses. 

When we call a clause a noun- etc. clause, we do not mean 
to imply that it partakes of the inflections or any other formal 
characteristics of a noun ; for it is evident that it would thereby 
cease to be a sentence, and would be converted into a noun. 


We use the terms noun-clause, etc. only because of their con- 
venience and because they cannot cause misunderstanding. 
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497. A noun-clause may stand to its principal clause in 
the relation of (a) subject, (4) predicate, (c) direct object, (d) 
apposition :— 

(2) subject noun-clause: what you say ts true—thal you 
should think so ts quite natural. 

(6) predicate noun-clause : sh7's 7s what I mean—my opinion 
zs that he ts mistaken. 

(c) object noun-clause: J know what he means—what he 
wants I cannot make out—T think you are mistaken. 

(Z) apposition noun-clause: she wish that he may succeed 
zs very general—the fact that he is a foreigner does not excuse 
him. 

498. Adjective-clauses always modify a noun, as in she 
door which leads into the garden=the door leading into the 
garden, the man I saw yesterday, the house where I was born, 
the town he lives in, the reason why I did not do tt, the way in 
which wt 1s done, the way tt ts done. 


The difference in meaning between a noun-clause and an 
adjective-clause is often very slight, as we see by comparing the 
noun-clause in 7 know where he lives with the adjective-clause 
in J know the place where he lives. 

The distinction between apposition noun-clauses and adjec- 
tive-clauses is, of course, analogous to that between a noun in 
apposition and an adjective: an apposition noun-clause is more 
independent of its noun than an adjective-clause is, so that it is 
more difficult to shorten the former. 


499. An adverb-clause stands to its principal clause in 
the same relation as an adverb. Thus the adverb-clauses in 
he came while I was out, he came before I had gone out are 
equivalent to the adverb shen in he came then. Adverb-clauses 
are classed according to their meaning as adverb-clauses of 
time, place, cause, etc. Thus the adverb-clauses given above 
are adverb-clauses of time, a clause beginning with decause is 
an adverb-clause of cause, etc. 


Hence a clause introduced by a relative expressing cause 
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(408) may be regarded as partly an adverb-, partly an adjective- 
clause. 


Relations between Subject and Predicate. 


500. In thought, subject and predicate stand to one 
another in a variety of relations, and these relations are 
indicated in language more or less imperfectly by changes in 
the form of sentences. In their function of expressing the 
relations between subject and predicate sentences fall under 
the four main groups—(a) sentences of statement, or 
declarative sentences, (2) sentences of exclamation, or 
exclamative sentences, (c) sentences of question, or inter- 
rogative sentences, and (¢) sentences of hortation or im- 
perative sentences. 

501. (a) Declarative sentences are of two kinds, (a) 
sentences of positive statement, or affirmative sentences, 
such as the moon is full tonight, and (8) negative sentences, 
such as the moon ts not full tonight. But sentences contain- 
ing a negation are often equivalent to affirmative sentences 
with a negative predicate (866). The word-order of a nor- 
mal declarative sentence in English is that the subject pre- 
cedes the predicate. 

502. (0) Exclamative sentences, such as how bright the 
moon ts tonight !, how well he rides !, what a fool he looks |, 
may be regarded as emphatic affirmative sentences: they 
express wonder, joy, grief, indignation, and other kinds of 
excitement, either intellectual or emotional. In English the 
grammatical predicate of an exclamative sentence comes 
after the subject, as in a declarative sentence-—-the moon ts . . 
—but the word which is emphasized by the exclamation is 
put at the beginning of the sentence preceded by an interro- 
gative word such as how or what—how bright .. , what a 
Sool .. In these two examples the emphasized word is the 
logical, as opposed to the grammatical, predicate; in how 
well he rides! it is only an adjunct to the verb, the verb being 
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in this case the logical as well as the grammatical predicate. 
Exclamative sentences approach closely in form to inter- 
rogative sentences (503). In writing we mark exclamative 
sentences with the mark of exclamation or admiration (|), 
with which we also mark the imperative sentences. 

503. (c) Interrogative sentences imply ignorance about 
the predicate, and express the desire of enlightenment about 
it. They are of two kinds, general and special. General 
interrogative sentences, such as zs the moon full tonight ?, 
state a subject and predicate, and enquire whether the relation 
between them is affirmative or negative, that is, they ex- 
pect the answers yes or no, it ts or @f ds not, yes tt ts, no dt vs 
not, etc. General interrogative are formally distinguished 
from declarative sentences by having the grammatical predi- 
cate at the beginning of the sentence, so as to indicate that 
the speaker is mainly interested in the predicate. Negative 
(general) interrogative sentences, such as zs not the moon 
Jull tonight ?, imply the expectation of an affirmative answer, 
the of seeming to forbid or challenge denial=‘if the moon 
is mot full—which I believe it is—say so.’ General interro- 
gative sentences are uttered with a rising tone (7s the moon 
full tonight’) instead of the falling tone which characterizes 
not only declarative and exclamatory sentences, but also 
special interrogative sentences. 

504. Special interrogative sentences, such as zho zs 
he ?, what is his namer, where does he liver, when did he 
come ?, how did he come ?, begin with an interrogative word, 
whose meaning indicates what kind of information is sought. 
Thus, if the sentence begins with who, we know that the 
speaker wishes to be informed about the identity of the person 
indicated by the subject-word; if the sentence begins with 
where, we know that information about the place of some 
thing or occurrence is sought, and so on. Hence these 
questions are answered, not by yes or xo, but by some word 
which specializes the meaning indicated by the interrogative 
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word, Thus the answer to where does he live ? may be not 
Jar from here, in London, in the north of London, etc., with 
various degrees of definiteness, or the answer may be evaded 
by the other speaker saying Z do not know, etc. Special in- 
terrogative sentences are distinguished from general interro- 
gative sentences by being uttered with a falling tone (who zs 
he‘), like declarative and imperative sentences, because they 
are felt to be equivalent to imperative sentences, when did he 
come ?, for instance, being equivalent to ‘I know he came 
some time or other; I want to know when.’ 

When a special interrogative sentence is uttered with a rising 
tone, it implies that the speaker wishes for the repetition of an 
answer, thus what zs his name’P means ‘tell me his name 
again.’ 

505. There is another class of special interrogative ques- 
tions which are still more definite than those introduced by 
interrogative words, namely, alternative questions, such 
as 7s he an Oxford or a Cambridge man ?, which are character- 
ized by the presence of the strong alternative conjunction 
(415), and do not differ from general questions in form, 
except that they are uttered with a falling tone, being, like 
the other class of special questions, equivalent to a command 
=‘I know he is one or the other; tell me which he is.’ But 
the answers to these questions are defined even more definitely 
than in the other class, being, in fact, given in the question 
itself. If a weak is substituted for a strong alternative con- 
junction in these sentences, the question becomes a general 
one, is uttered with a rising tone, and is answered with yes or 
no; 1s he an Oxford or Cambridge man’? meaning really 
‘has he studied at Oxford or Cambridge—-I do not care 
which—as opposed to the University of London, the German 
universities, etc.’ As already remarked, alternative questions 
require very definite answers; thus in the example given, the 
answer must be either Oxford or Caméridge. But there is a 
class of alternative genera] questions, such as are you 
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ready, or are you not? uttered with a falling tone, which are, 
however, answered in the same way as general questions ; 
although, being emphatic, they generally receive an emphatic 
answer—yes, J am ready, etc. In writing, all kinds of ques- 
tions are marked by the note of interrogation (?). 

506. (¢d) Imperative sentences are those which contain 
a verb in the imperative mood, expressing hortation, by 
which we understand any appeal to others by which we en- 
deavour to influence their actions, especially entreaty, request, 
and command, as in come!, you do tt at once!, do come!, do 
not do that!, do not you do that! Imperative sentences are 
uttered with a falling tone. In writing they are generally 
marked by the note of exclamation (!) 


507. It must be understood that the above divisions are 
grammatical, and therefore mainly formal. Thus, although 
imperative sentences serve to express certain meanings, yet 
we call a sentence ‘imperative’ primarily because it has a 
certain form which distinguishes it from declarative etc. sen- 
tences. And although imperative sentences are the most 
convenient means we have of expressing hortation, we can 
also express it by purely declarative sentences, such as J beg 
you to come, I insist on your doing tt at once. 

508. The meaning of an imperative sentence may also be 
expressed by a sentence in the general interrogative form, 
such as well you be quiet !=be quiet! But as such sentences 
are uttered with a falling tone—being accordingly written 
with the note of exclamation—they are formally inter- 
mediate between the two classes, and may therefore be called 
imperative-interrogative sentences. 

509. So also a declarative sentence may imply a question, 
as in the doubtful_you well soon be ready’, which has the rising 
tone of a true question, and the more decided you weil be 
there at six, then, which takes the answer yes for granted, and 
is accordingly uttered with a falling tone. 
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510. The above divisions apply to independent sentences. 
For dependent declarative clauses (indirect narration) see 
§297, and for dependent interrogative clauses (indirect in- 
terrogation) see § 214. 


HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. . 


Changes in Language. 


511. The most important fact in the history of language is 
that it is always changing. Words, parts of words—in- 
flections, derivative elements, etc.—word-groups, and sentences 
are always changing, both in form and meaning: the pronun- 
ciation of words changes, and their meaning changes; in- 
flections change both in form and meaning: word-groups 
and sentences change their form in various ways—by altering 
the order of their words, by changes of stress and intonation 
—and are liable to change their meaning also, so that the 
meaning of the word-group or sentence can no longer be 
inferred from that of the words of which it is made up. 
These changes are inevitable. 

512. Sound-changes (phonetic changes, changes of pro- 
nunciation) are inevitable, because all speech-sounds are the 
result of certain definite actions or positions of the organs of 
speech—tongue, lips, etc. ; and the slightest deviation from the 
position which produces a sound alters that sound. Thus 
the vowel-sound expressed by 0 in zo is produced by drawing 
back the tongue and narrowing the lip-opening; and if we | 
draw back the tongue still more and raise it so as to make 
the mouth-passage narrower, and at the same time narrow 
the lip-opening by bringing the lips closer together, the sound 
passes by degrees into the w in rude; while if we open the 
lips and widen the mouth-passage, the sound of 0 passes into 
that of the @ in fa/her. Now in uttering a sound it is as 
impossible always to hit exactly the same position of the 
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organs of speech as it would be always to hit the mark 
exactly in shooting with a bow or a gun. For this reason 
children never reproduce exactly the sounds they learn by 
imitation from their parents; and even when this deviation is 
so slight as to escape notice, it is liable to be increased in 
after life by carelessness and laziness of pronunciation. But 
the initial deviation is often so marked that it can be expressed 
in writing, as when children in trying to imitate the sound of 
(p) in ¢izm make it into (f). We call sound-changes due to 
the tendencies of the organs of speech—such as the change 
of (0) into (u) or (a)—organic sound-changes ; and we call 
changes due to defective imitation—such as that of (p) into 
(f )—imitative sound-changes. Organic and imitative sound- 
changes are both the result of something zz the sound itself, 
and are therefore included under the common designation 
internal sound-changes. External sound-changes, on the 
other hand, have nothing to do with the nature of the sound 
changed, but are the result of the influence of other words 
associated in some way—generally by similarity of meaning 
—with the words containing that sound, as in the change of 
spake into spoke by the influence of spoken (589). 

513. The meanings of words change because the mean- 
ing of a word is always more or less vague, and we are always 
extending or narrowing (generalizing or specializing) the 
meanings of the words we use—often quite unconsciously. 
Thus in the present English the meaning of the word morn- 
ing has been extended so as to include what in Scotland is 
still called the forenoon, the word morning originally denoting 
the time of day just after sunrise; but as the sun rises at 
different times at different seasons of the year, the distinction 
between morning and forenoon was always liable to be con- 
fused. We have an example of narrowing the meaning of 
a word in the modern English use of deer to signify one 
special kind of wild animal, while in Old English the word— 
in the form of déor—meant ‘wild animal in general, being 
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applied to foxes, wolves, etc., as well as deer; Shakespere 
still uses the word in its older and more general meaning — 
But mice, and rats, and such small deer 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. (King Lear.) 


514. Of these processes, extension is the more important, 
especially that kind of extension known as metaphor, by 
which we use the name of a material object or an attribute to 
express some more abstract idea suggested by the original 
meaning of the word, as when we call a sly man a /ox, or 
say that the sun is the source of light and heat on the analogy 
of source of a river, thus using the familiar word source to 
express the more abstract idea of ‘cause’ or ‘origin. So 
also when we speak of a bright idea or dark schemes. It 
was mainly by the help of metaphor that primitive man was 
able to enlarge his originally scanty stock of words so as to 
find an expression for each new idea as it arose in his mind. 

515. The use and meaning of inflections changes in the 
same way. Thus the genitive case in Modern English has 
not the same functions. as in Old English. So also with 
derivative elements, etc. 

516. Linguistic changes often take the form of the loss of 
sounds, sound-groups, parts of words, and complete words. 
By phonetic change a sound may be so weakened as to 
become almost inaudible, so that its dropping is almost in- 
evitable. Soundsand syllables may be dropped because they 
are superfluous—because the word is intelligible without them, 
as when examination is shortened to exam. Words may drop 
out of sentences for the same reason. 

517. The addition of a sound is generally only apparent 
when it is the result of organic change. Thus the change of 
(nr) into (ndr) in Modern English ‘hunder from Old English 
punor, genitive Aunres, is really a change of the second half 
of the (n) into (d). 

But sounds may be added to words, and words added to 
sentences by external influences. 
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518. Most of these changes of form and meaning are 
gradual in their operation—especially the internal sound- 
changes—so that most of them are carried out uncon- 
sciously by those who speak the language, and are therefore 
beyond their control. The speakers of a language cannot 
prevent it from changing; all they can do is to retard the 
changes (582). These changes are the result of natural 
tendencies of the organs of speech and of the human mind, 
and are therefore to a great extent uniform in their opera- 
tion. Thus if one child in a community says (fruu) instead 
of through, we expect other children to do the same, because 
if one child finds it easier to pronounce (f) than (p), other 
children will probably find it easier too. So also if one man 
gets into the habit of using a word which originally meant 
‘wild animal’ in the sense of ‘deer,’ because deer are the 
most important wild animals in the place where he lives, it is 
natural to expect that most of his neighbours will get into 
the same habit. Even when different changes of the same 
sound, etc. are made by different speakers of the community, 
one change will generally get the upper hand, either from 
having the majority of speakers on its side, or because it is 
more convenient or easier to carry out. 

519. Each linguistic change is regular in its operation. 
If the meaning of a word is changed in one sentence, we 
expect to find it changed in all the other sentences in which 
it occurs. So also if a sound is changed in one word, we 
expect to find it changed in all other words. Thus, if we find 
that a child learning to speak makes (p) into (f) in the words 
think and ‘three, we can assume with tolerable certainty that 
it carries out the change in all the other words that contain 
a (p). If —as is generally the case—the change is the result 
of inability to form the sound (p), it is evident that it must be 
carried out with no exception. But one sound-change may 
be less general than another. One child may change all 
(p)’s into (f)’s, while another may pronounce such words as 
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think and thing correctly, while substituting (f) in shrough 
and ¢hree, that is, in the combination (pr). Again, a third 
child might change ¢4 in ¢aimk into one sound, and // in 
through into a different sound, carrying out these changes in 
all the words containing (p). We see then that the same 
sound may undergo different changes under different circum- 
stances—different combinations with other sounds, different 
positions in the word (initial, etc.) Thus, to take an exam- 
ple from changes which have actually occurred in English, 
we find that (k) has been dropped in the special combination 
kn, as in know (nou), knowledge, but only when initial, the 
old & being kept in such a word as acknowledge, where it is 
preceded by a vowel. 

520. It sometimes happens that the same word changes 
in two or more different ways, according to its surroundings. 
Thus in English the indefinite article az drops its z before 
another word beginning with a consonant, as in @ man 
compared with an enemy. When a word splits up in this 
way, the resulting forms are called doublets (54). 

521. Stress has a great influence on sound-change, and 
often gives rise to doublets. ‘Thus in the Middle English of 
Chaucer wz/h and of were pronounced with final voiceless 
consonants (wip, of), but in the transition to Early Modern 
English the final consonants of these words became voiced 
when they were uttered with weak stress, the original sounds 
being preserved when they were uttered with strong stress, so 
that, for instance, wth was pronounced (wid) in such a sentence 
as ‘I will go with you, not with him,’ and was pronounced 
(wip) in such a sentence as ‘not wth him, but against him! 
We call such pairs as (wip, wid) stress-doublets. In the 
case of av, a and of strong and weak z¢h the differentiation 
of form is not accompanied by any differentiation of meaning 
and function, but in the case of Middle English of there has 
been differentiation in both ways. In Old and Middle 
English of was used in the sense of ‘of’ and ‘ off, but in 
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Early Modern English the weak (ov) was gradually restricted 
to the less emphatic meaning, while the more marked adver- 
bial meaning was appropriated by the strong (of), which was 
written of to distinguish it from the preposition 0f=(ov). In 
the present English (of) has become (of), and the two 
words—the adverb and the preposition—have diverged so 
completely in form and meaning that the connection 
between them is forgotten. In fact of itself has split up 
into stress-doublets in the present English—the strong (ov) 
and the weak (av, 9). 

Such pairs as whole and hale—both from Old English Aa/ 
‘complete, healthy’—are not organic doublets, but dialectal 
doublets, whole being the regular Standard English descendant 
of hal, while Aale is an importation from the Northern dialect 
of English, in which Old English &@ appears regularly as a, 
instead of becoming 9, as in the standard dialect. 


Errects OF CHANGE ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN Worps. 


522. It is evident that when two or more words resemble 
each other in form or meaning, or stand in any other 
relation to one another, these relations are liable to be 
modified by linguistic changes, which must further modify 
them in the direction either of convergence or divergence. 
If convergent changes are carried far enough, the result is 
the levelling of distinctions between the words. Thus in 
Modern English the two words wo and know have been 
brought closer and closer together by convergent sound- 
change till at last they have been phonetically levelled under 
the common form (nou). We call such phonetically levelled 
pairs homonyms. Such homonyms as dear (the animal) 
and fo bear show levelling in spelling as well as sound. 
Convergent change of meaning, if carried out as far as 
possible—to the point of levelling—results in a synonym. 
Thus 40 duy and /o purchase are synonyms. Divergent 
change is most noticeable .in doublets. Thus we have 
divergent sound-change in the Modern English of, off. 
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523. Linguistic changes have a great effect on asso- 

ciation-groups (20). Convergent and divergent changes 
have directly opposite effects. Convergent changes form 
new association-groups, by bringing words into connection 
with one another which originally had little or nothing in 
common. Thus éwy and purchase now form an association- 
group of a very intimate kind through having exactly the 
same meaning, but purchase originally meant ‘to pursue,’ 
and only gradually passed into its present meaning through 
that of ‘attain,’ ‘acquire, so that the two words were 
originally quite disassociated from one another in meaning 
as well as form. 
- 524. Divergent changes tend to break up association- 
groups and to isolate the members of a group from one 
another. Thus in English words of foreign origin the 
addition of a derivative element often causes shifting of 
stress, as we see by comparing ‘pholograph, photographer, 
photographic, where the stress falls On a different syllable in 
each word, so that a vowel which is strong in one word is 
weak in another; and as weak vowels are often weakened tu 
(9) in English, the spoken forms of these words differ much 
more than their written forms would lead us to expect: 
(‘foutogreef, fortogrofe, foutogrefik) As the consonant 
skeleton of these words remains unaltered together with 
their meaning, the shifting stress and the great difference 
in the vowels is not enough to break up the association- 
group, but merely loosens the connection between its 
members. In the case of of and off (521), where there 
has been change not only of form but of meaning, the 
association has been not only loosened, but completely 
broken, so that the two words are isolated from one 
another. 

525. Isolation often leads to the creation of new gram- 
matical categories. As we have seen (68), isolation is the 
essence of composition as opposed to mere word-grouping. 
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So also the distinction between an idiom and an ordinary 
‘general’ sentence is that in the former the meaning of the 
whole is isolated from that of its elements (448). The 
development of proper names out of common nouns and 
adjectives is also a process of isolation: when the nickname 
or surname Brown or Smith was specially assigned to one 
particular man in a community, although there were perhaps 
other brown men and other smiths in it, isolation had begun; 
and when these appellations had become fixed family names, 
being given to the descendants of these men without regard to 
their complexion or trade, the isolation was complete as far 
as the meaning was concerned, so that the proper names 
Brown and Smith no longer had anything in common with 
the words drown and smzth except in form, being partially 
isolated from them in form as well by the divergent use of 
the article, etc. (148). The change of full-words into form- 
words, the use of nouns and adjectives as particles, etc. all 
go hand in hand with isolation. Thus the conjunction 
because appears in Middle English in the form of the group 
bi cause pat ‘by the cause that,’ ‘through the cause that,’ 
but in Modern English it has been completely isolated from 
its elements dy and cause not only by change of grammatical 
function, but also by the weakening of 47 into de and the 
shortening of the vowel in the second syllable, formal iso- 
lation being carried still further in the careless colloquial 
pronunciation (koz). 

526. Linguistic changes give rise to grammatical irregu- 
larities. The two main classes of changes that produce 
irregularities are convergent changes of meaning, and diver- 
gent sound-changes. What we call an ‘inflection’ often 
consists of a number of different forms having distinct though 
similar meanings, which gradually converged so that they 
came to be identical in meaning and grammatical function. 
Thus the original reduplication in the preterite fe/d, the 
vowel-change in saw, and the addition of @ in called, all 
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express the same grammatical function, although there can 
be no doubt that they each had a distinct meaning originally. 

527. We can observe the effect of divergent sound-change 
in the variations of the preterite-ending d in called, stopped 
(stopt), and the accompanying vowel- and consonant- 
changes in such preterites as kept, taught from keep, seach. 
Here the original unity has been broken up by purely 
phonetic changes. 


Errects oF CHANGE ON LAnGuaGe aS A MEans OF 
EXPRESSION. 


528. We can see from what has been said that linguistic 
changes have two opposite effects on language considered as 
a means of expressing ideas. They have a constructive 
and a destructive effect: sometimes they help to build up 
the language, and make it better fitted to express ideas; 
sometimes, on the other hand, they tend to break up its 
structure, and make it unfit for the expression of ideas. 

529. It is evident that many of the changes we have been 
considering are mainly constructive. Thus the differentiation 
of Old English ef into the Modern English doublets of and 
off enables us to express two distinct sets of ideas by distinct 
words instead of having only one word for both. The lan- 
guage has therefore gained in precision by such a change. 
So also such a process of isolation as that by which we are 
able to introduce a causal sentence by means of the mono- 
syllable (koz) instead of the cumbrous word-group dy she cause 
that has not only made the language more precise but has 
also made it more concise. 

530. But it is equally evident that many changes result 
only in the multiplication of superfluous distinctions. Thus 
the distinction between strong (wip) and weak (wid) is a 
superfluous one, for the sentence-stress by itself is enough to 
tell us whether the word is emphatic or not. The distinction 
between @ and az is equally superfluous. In fact doublets 
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are always superfluous, except when they develop useful dis- 
tinctions of meaning, which, in the nature of things, they do 
only occasionally. When convergent changes result in the 
formation of synonyms, such as deg7n, commence, they evidently 
make one member of the pair superfluous. So also of the 
various ways of forming the plural in English, all except one 
—that is, of course, the regular ending s—are superfluous. 

531. Many changes are not only superfluous but injurious. 
The formation of homonyms, such as @ dear, /o dear, although 
not positively destructive, always tends to make the language 
ambiguous. And although change of meaning—especially 
metaphor—is an essential factor in building up the vocabulary 
of a language, yet the great variety of often almost contradic- 
tory meanings which may be thereby developed in the same 
word often tend to obscure clearness of expression. Among 
purely destructive changes, the most important are those 
which affect inflectional elements. When inflections consist 
—as they often do—mainly of final weak vowels, they are 
peculiarly liable to be shortened, obscured, and finally 
dropped altogether. Thus in the popular Latin of the 
Empire weak inflectional endings soon began to shorten their 
vowels and drop their final consonants, so that, for instance, 
the nominative singular ménsa ‘table,’ the accusative ménsam, 
and the ablative ménsa were levelled under the common form 
mésa, the distinction between nominative domznus ‘lord’ and 
accusative dominum, between accusative, dative, genitive, 
ablative hominem ‘man, hominz, hominis, homine were by 
degrees entirely lost, the inevitable consequence being that 
the feeling for the grammatical distinctions of case was first 
weakened, and then lost, so that even those case-endings 
which from their greater fullness—such as the genitive plural 
ending in ménsarum, domtnorum—were less liable to phonetic 
decay, were also discarded, so that in Italian the nouns have 
entirely lost the old case-inflections. 
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Logical Control of Changes. 


582. Now although the speakers of a language have no 
power of absolutely preventing changes in it—for we have no 
evidence of a language ever having been preserved absolutely 
unchanged even for a few centuries—yet they have consider- 
able control over it. In the first place, they can resist 
change, and retard it. When parents correct the mispronun- 
ciations of their children, and when boys at school ridicule 
the pronunciations and expressions of those boys who do not 
conform to the pronunciations and expressions of the ma- 
jority, they are all doing their best to prevent change. In fact, 
if they did not, the languages of two successive generations 
would become mutually unintelligible. Hence every genera- 
tion can tolerate only a certain amount of change, so that if 
a language changes much in one direction, it has to make up 
for it by being conservative in another direction. Thus 
English obscures and shortens its vowels, but is on the whole 
very conservative in its consonants. Modern French, on the 
other hand, drops consonants freely, as we see by comparing 
Modern French dée with Old French des/e, which was imported 
into Middle English, and still keeps its consonants unimpaired 
in the Modern English Jeas/, although the vowel has under- 
gone considerable changes. Again, in Modern French many 
of the Old French final consonants which are preserved in 
writing are not pronounced, as in mazs (me). Now the 
tendency to drop final consonants is as natural to English 
people as to French, but as consonant-dropping and vowel- 
weakening together would have made English unintelligible 
and unfit for the communication of ideas, it was necessary to 
check one or other of these changes. From a variety of 
complicated causes it was found more necessary to check 
consonant-weakening than vowel-weakening in English. 
Whether the attempt to arrest a certain change is successful 
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or not depends, of course, partly on the ease with which it is 
controlled. Thus the change of (p) into (f) is easily observed 
and easily corrected, so although it is begun by thousands of 
children in every generation, it has never been able to get a 
permanent footing, while other changes which were less easy 
of control have established themselves firmly, some of which 
have been more injurious than that of (p) into (f) would 
have been. 

533. The speakers of a language always have the power 
of discarding superfluous forms, especially one of a pair of 
synonyms and doublets. Hence English has now got rid of 
the superfluous distinction between (wid) and (wip) by simply 
discarding the latter form. 


Ellipse. 


534. When a language drops words in groups and sen- 
tences because these words are not absolutely required to 
make sense, we have the phenomenon of ellipse (111). We 
must distinguish between logical and historical ellipse. 
Logical ellipse implies only that some word is wanting to 
complete the grammatical construction, as in af my uncle's. 
Historical ellipse implies that a word is missing which at 
an earlier period of the language actually formed part of the 
sentence, and it does not matter whether the missing word is 
grammatically necessary or superfluous. In the example just 
given the ellipse is historical as well as grammatical, But in 
such a phrase as go /o sea compared with go down fo the river, 
there is no historical ellipse, because such phrases were framed 
at a period when there was no definite article at all in English, 
and a few of them becoming isolated from the rest, were able 
to resist the introduction of the article and so have kept the ~ 
shorter form to the present day. 


Analogy. 


535. The main factor in getting rid of -irregularities is 
group-influence, or analogy—the influence exercised by 
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the members of an association-group on one another. We 
have already seen (23) that irregularity consists in partial 
isolation from an association-group through some formal 
difference. Thus the irregular plurals men etc. belong to the 
same group as the regular plurals /vees etc., but stand outside 
it to some extent through not having the same ending. The 
irregularity and isolation of such plurals as men is the more 
conspicuous because of the small number of irregular plurals 
in English, and the overwhelmingly large number of nouns 
that have their plural in -s. This preponderance of the 
$-plurals is itself the result of group-influence. In Old English 
there were a variety of regular noun-plurals, and the ending 
-as, from which the Modern English -(e)s is descended, was 
only one of several endings, all of which were added to a 
considerable number of nouns, the ending -as itself being 
confined to certain masculine nouns, such as s/am ‘stone,’ 
plural s/avas.. Other plural endings in frequent use were -a, 
-u, -an. Many neuter nouns were unchanged in the plural, 
and we still preserve this formation in sheep. In Middle 
English the distinctions of grammatical gender were soon 
lost, and as it was found inconvenient not to distinguish 
between singular and plural, such neuter nouns as his 
‘house’ instead of remaining unchanged in the plural were 
allowed to take the ending -es=Old English -as of the cor- 
responding masculine nouns, whence the Modern English 
plural howses=Old English is; and this ending was by 
degrees extended to all nouns except a few such as man, ox, 
so that the ending -ez in oxen=Old English oxan, instead 
of being on an equal footing with the ending -es, as it origin- 
ally was, came to be an isolated—that is, an irregular— 
inflection. The change therefore of such an Old English 
plural as zaman (singular nama) into the Modern English 
names is not a phonetic change of m into s—which would 
be impossible—but is an external, analogical change due to 
the influence of the Old English inflection in s/anas etc. 


A 
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536. Which form in an association-group gets the upper 
hand in cases of analogy, depends partly on its natural pre- 
ponderance in the group, partly on its efficiency as a means 
of expression. A form may preponderate either by being 
used in the greatest number of words, or by being used -in 
those words which are in most frequent use, so that a form 
which is used in a comparatively small number of very impor- 
tant words may preponderate over one which is used in a 
greater number of words. The efficiency of a form depends 
partly on its phonetic distinctness—a hissing consonant such 
as s being, for instance, preferable to an obscure vowel— 
partly on its logical distinctness, that is, its freedom from 
ambiguity and liability to be confused with other forms. 
From this point of view the English plural -s is objectionable, 
because it has the same form as the genitive singular (7an’s). 

537. Analogy is not only an instrument of change, but is 
a part of the daily life of language. In speaking a language 
we learn only a few of the grammatically modified words 
ready-made ; all the others we form on the pattern of those 
already learnt. Thus when we first have to speak of an un- 
familiar animal, such as a zebra, in the plural, we do not stop 
to think whether we have heard the word used in the plural 
before, but we form a plural zebras without hesitation on the 
pattern of such familiar plurals as horses, donkeys, ete. 

538. Nowit is evident that this method of inflecting or other- 
wise modifying words by pattern or analogy may lead us into 
mistakes when we have to deal with irregularities which are 
not in very frequent use. Thus an uneducated speaker who 
had to form the plural of /wngus would naturally make it 
*funguses on the analogy of mushrooms, mosses, etc., instead of 
fungi. Butif an irregular form is so frequent in the language 
that we not only learn it ready-made, but hear and repeat it 
incessantly, it fixes itself so firmly in the memory that we 
have no occasion to form it by pattern, and it remains un- 
affected by the influence of the regular forms. Thus we are 
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so used to such an irregular plural as men that it is only by an 
effort that we could make it into *mans. But if by any 
chance such a word became rare or partially obsolete, it 
would certainly and inevitably take the plural -s, at least in 
the vulgar and colloquial language. This is why in all Jan- 
guages—at least in their natural colloquial form—the irregu- 
larities always occur in the commonest words, irregular forms 
of rarer words being confined to the higher literary language. 

539. No one would mistake the change of z into s in the 
plural zames=Old English naman for an organic sound- 
change, but would at once recognize it as an analogical, ex- 
ternal change. In some cases, however, analogical sound- 
change might be mistaken for internal—organic or imitative 
—sound-change by anyone who was not acquainted with the 
internal sound-changes of the language in question. Thus 
the change of @ into o in spoke=the earlier spake, broke= 
brake, etc., although at first sight it looks like an organic 
sound-change—the organic change of @ into o being frequent 
in many languages—is in Modern English confined entirely to 
these verb-preterites, there being no such change in /ake, 
name, etc. This change is not only confined to preterites of 
verbs, but is further confined to those verbs which have oa in 
their preterite participles, so there can be no doubt that the 
change of spake into spoke is the result of the influence of the 
preterite participle spoken, through the similarity in meaning 
between he spake and he has spoken. 

540. In the cases we have hitherto been considering, the 
analogy is logical, that is, associations of meaning or gram- 
matical function lead to the change of a sound into another 
one which may be totally different. But there is also a 
purely formal or phonetic analogy, by which the meaning 
of a word is modified by that of another word because the 
latter is similar in form to the other. Thus the word parbol 
was originally formed by prefixing per- ‘ through,’ so that it 
originally meant ‘to boil thoroughly.’ But now the meaning 
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of the prefix has been forgotten through its change of form, 
and it has been associated with the noun faré, so that the 
word has now taken the exactly opposite meaning of ‘boil 
imperfectly.’ 

541. We can also see phonetic analogy in the familiariza- 
tion of unfamiliar words, commonly known as ‘popular 
etymology,’ as in the change of asparagus into sparrow-grass 
—a form which, though now vulgar, was in general use in 
the last century. Familiarization consists simply in substi- 
tuting familiar for unfamiliar sounds or syllables, without 
regard to the meaning, although the process is often helped 
by some chance coincidence, as in the present example, 
where the fact of asparagus being a vegetable has helped to 
fix the change of the unfamiliar gws into the familiar and 
significant grass. 

542. Although analogy works most vigorously when a few 
forms are brought under the influence of a large association- 
group, or one which contains words in very frequent use, yet 
—as we see from the examples just given of phonetic 
analogy—it can also work in groups of only two words. 
When the groups are so small, it often happens that the 
forms or words influence each other partially and mutually, 
instead of one only being influenced, the result being a 
blending. 

The effect of blending on grammatical constructions has been 
already treated of (125). 

543. Analogy not only helps to get rid of irregularities, 
but helps also to bring grammatical categories into harmony 
with the logical ones (26). In primitive languages they are 
generally in harmony, but in more advanced languages they 
frequently disagree, as in the contrast of grammatical to 
natural gender (146). Thus in Old English and in German 
words denoting young children and young of animals are 
neuter. Hence also diminutive words were made neuter, 
such as Old English megd-en, German mdd-chen, which origi- 
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nally meant ‘little maid,’ ‘little girl,’ but afterwards came to 
be applied to full-grown women, still having their neuter 
gender, though it had become unmeaning. But in both 
languages such words came to be referred to as ‘she’ as 
well as ‘it’ on the analogy of other words which were gram- 
matically feminine and also denoted female beings. German 
has not gone any further than this: although in German 
mddchen is referred to as ‘she,’ it always takes a neuter 
article and adjective. But in Middle English we find such 
grammatical neuters as mezden ‘ girl’ and wif * woman’ made 
into regular feminine nouns. 


Origin and Development of Language. 


544. Language begins with associations between sounds 
andideas, These associations may be of various kinds. The 
most obvious kind is that seen in imitative words, such as 
cuckoo, buzz, hiss. We have another kind of association in 
symbolical words, such as the Latin dzdere ‘to drink,’ where 
the lip-consonant 4 symbolizes the action of the lips in drink- 
ing. We have also interjectional words, such as the Old 
English /éond ‘enemy ’—whence the Modern English fend— 
which was originally formed from an interjection of dislike 
similar to fah! or fie! So also the pronoun me and the 
words mamma, mother, all seem to be made up with the con- 
sonant m because it is easiest, and the one first uttered by 
infants, But there is so little natural connection or resem- 
blance between sounds and ideas that we may be sure that 
when language first arose, the names given to things, attri- 
butes, etc., often had very little connection with what they 
meant, and that the connection was often almost a matter of 
chance. But there must always have been some connection 
—some association. 

545. At first each sound or sound-group expressed rather 
a thought than an idea. Thus when men first said cuckoo! 
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in order to communicate an idea to other men, they meant to 
express some such thought as ‘there is the cuckoo’ or ‘I 
hear the cuckoo.’ If the speaker pointed somewhere at the 
same time, it meant, of course, ‘ there is the cuckoo.’ There 
can be no doubt that primitive speech was thus partly made 
up of gesture. Sucha sound-group as cuckoo was, therefore, 
not a true word, but something between a word and a sen- 
tence—a kind of sentence-word. 

546. When people began to join such a significant sound- 
group as cuckoo to other significant sound-groups—as, for 
instance, to a sound-group meaning ‘sing’ or ‘song’—so 
that the meaning of the one might be taken in connection 
with that of the other—so that, for instance, cuckoo sing or 
cuckoo song meant ‘the cuckoo sings’ or ‘the cuckoo sang,’ 
then cuckoo, etc., instead of being sentences, came to be parts 
of sentences or words. 

547. Language thus arose spontaneously in individuals 
through the habit of associating sounds with ideas through 
mimicry, etc. This was done at first merely for amusement : 
the idea of using these sounds to communicate wishes, infor- 
mation, etc., to others was an after-thought. This after- 
thought was the result of community of impression among 
different individuals: the sound-group cuckoo naturally sug- 
gested the idea of the bird that makes the sound to all who 
were familiar with it. 

548. Of course, when the connection was fanciful; or 
vague—as if, for instance, Azss were used to signify not only 
‘hiss, but also ‘serpent,’ ‘cat,’ and ‘steam ’—it became 
necessary to make it more definite ; and this could only be 
done by a number of individuals constantly meeting together 
and settling definitely what meaning to give to each sound- 
group. Of course this process of selection came about of 
itself, unconsciously, and was not the result of deliberate 
choice and consultation, which would, indeed, have been 
impossible at a time when language was not yet evolved. 
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549. When language had reached this stage, the con- 
nection between words and the ideas they expressed was no 
longer self-evident, except in a few cases, and the details of 
the language had to be learnt one by one by the infants of 
the community and by strangers. 

550. Language thus begins spontaneously in the individual, 
but is developed and preserved by the community. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES. 


551. As we have seen, language implies the power of 
joining words together into sentences, just as ideas are joined 
together to form thoughts (16). 

552. At first words were joined together without any 
definite order—it did not matter whether people said cuckoo 
sing or sing cuckoo; in other words, the sentence had no form. 

553. After a while people began to put the words in sen- 
tences in a more definite order. Even before the logical 
significance of word-order had dawned on their minds, some 
sentences which had become familiar by incessant repetition 
would naturally settle down to a fixed word-order ; and when 
this had been carried out in a number of separate sentences, 
some general principle of word-order could not fail to be 
evolved. There are various principles of word-order. The 
natural logical word-order is to put the subject first and the 
adjunct-word after it, so that, for instance, cuckoo song or 
cuckoo sing would mean ‘ the cuckoo sings’ or ‘the singing 
cuckoo,’ and seg (or song’) cuckoo would mean ‘ the song (or 
singing) of the cuckoo.’ 

554. But there are other principles of word-order, which 
sometimes contradict this purely logical order. BEmphatie 
word-order consists in putting first that word which is most 
prominent in the speaker’s mind, Thus in such a sen- 
tence as that man is a good man or he is a good man, it 
is evident that good is a more important word than the 
accompanying man, because the idea expressed by the 
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latter word has been already expressed by shat man or he. 
Hence many languages which generally put an assumptive 
adjective after its noun often put the adjective first when it is 
emphatic. It is evident that in a language which admits 
emphatic word-order, the same sentence may appear in a 
variety of forms, as far as the order of its words is concerned. 
Even such a simple sentence as she cat caught a mouse or the 
cat killed a mouse may admit of a variety of natural word- 
orders. If the speaker sees, or thinks of, the mouse coming 
out of its hole and running about before the cat appears, the 
natural order is mouse cat catch; if he sees a dead mouse and 
the cat running away, the natural order is mouse kell cat, which 
we express more accurately by the passive construction a 
mouse has been killed by the cat, We need not therefore be 
surprised to find that different languages have different prin- 
ciples of word-order. 

555. But whatever the word-order of each primitive lan- 
guage may have been, it must at first have been a fixed one, 
for not only is a fixed word-order necessary in an unin- 
flected language—as we see by comparing the comparatively 
fixed word-order of English with the free word-order of Latin 
—pbut without fixed word-order inflections could never have de- 
veloped themselves. And not only inflection, but composition, 
derivation, the development of form-words, are all the result of 
fixed word-order, aided, as we shall see, by differences of stress. 

556. Primitive language consisted, then, of series of full- 
words in fixed orders. At first sentences were formed with 
an effort, each word being uttered with strong stress and 
followed by a slight pause—just as we are still apt to speak a 
foreign language. In time, however, certain combinations 
which occurred frequently were run over more rapidly, and 
joined together without any pause. In this way logical word- 
groups were formed, such ‘as d7¢ man or man big, little man, 
old brother, young brother, sharp stone=‘ flint, yellow stone= 
‘gold,’ whale stone=‘silver,’ etc. Then words forming part 
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of such groups which were felt to be subordinate to the 
other word or words, came to be uttered with diminished 
stress, so that a distinction could be made, for instance, be- 
tween ‘me ‘here =‘I am here,’ and ‘man -here=‘the man 
here’ or ‘this man.’ In this way logical groups developed 
into formal stress-groups, the diminished stress of subordinate 
words serving not only to show that they were logically sub- 
ordinate, but also to bind the two members of the group 
together and mark them off from the other words and word- 
groups in the sentence. When this formal isolation was 
accompanied by isolation of meaning, these groups developed 
into compounds, so that it was now possible to make such 
distinctions as that between d/ack bird and Glackberd in 
English. 

557. It is evident that of the words thus subordinated in 
stress and meaning some would be in more general use than 
others. Such an adjective as zAzfe would be specially sub- 
ordinated to but few substance-words; but such an adjunct 
as here or this would be connected with almost all such 
words. All primitive languages show a great variety of such 
demonstrative words, whose meanings become more and 
more definite and fixed as the language develops. When a 
word which originally pointed to an object in space came to 
be used as a mere reference-word, so that, for instance, man- 
here meant simply ‘the man,’ it became a form-word. So 
also when some such distinction was made as between 
top hill=‘the top of the hill’ and AzZ/-fop=‘ on the hill,’ /op 
in the latter collocation was on its way to become a mere 
form-word—in this case, a preposition—and if the full-word 
top became obsolete through being supplanted by a different 
word of similar meaning, such as swmmut, the isolation of the 
form-word would be complete. 

558. When a word is always subordinated to other words 
both in meaning and stress, it is natural to slur it over, and 
obscure its sound in various ways. Such obscurations of 
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subordinate words as we can observe in the English (dgonz 
his, dgonl kem, hijl kem) = John zs here, John will come, 
he will come, have occurred in all primitive languages, 

559. If a form-word is obscured so much that it becomes 
an inseparable part of the word it modifies, and is at the same 
time isolated from the full-word of which it is a weakening, 
it ceases to be a word, and becomes part of a word; and if 
it forms part of a number of words, so as to be easily recog- 
nized as a general modifier, it becomes either a derivative or 
an inflectional element. If it makes the words it modifies 
into new words—as when in English the addition of (-mon) 
to shop makes it into the new word shopman—it is a deriva- 
tive, or at least a composition-element on its way to become 
a derivative; if it leaves the special meaning of the words it 
modifies unaltered, and merely adds some general qualification, 
and shows that they stand in certain grammatical relations 
to other words in the sentence, it is an inflection. Mere 
obscuration without isolation is not enough to constitute a 
derivative or inflection. Thus the (1) in (hijl)=/e zwz/, does 
not constitute an inflection, because it is added indifferently 
to all words, and because we can change the unemphatic 
(hijl) into the emphatic (hij wil), and so break up the con- 
nection between the two words and restore the original full 
form of the (1). (-mon) in shepman, on the other hand, 
though only a weakening of the full word (men), cannot be 
used anywhere in a sentence as the unemphatic form of man, 
and is inseparably connected with the word it modifies. We 
can see how form-words develop into true inflections in 
the French future azmeraz, ‘I shall love, which comes from 
the late Latin amdre habed, ‘I have to love.” We can still 
divide azmeraz into the French words azmer az, ‘to-love 
(1) have,’ but the plural azmerons, ‘we shall love,’ is isolated 
from aimer and avons, ‘we have.’ Azmeraz itself is really 
isolated, though to a less degree; for *a¢mer az is as im- 
possible a construction in French as */o dove have would be 
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in English. The English (nt) in won't, shan’t may be re- 
garded as on the way to become an inflectional element, for 
it is isolated from the full form of grammatically as well as 
phonetically, for this contraction never occurs except after 
certain verbs, which are themselves isolated in the con- 
tracted form, as in (wount) compared with (wil not) wz// 
not. 


ORIGIN OF THE Parts oF SPEECH. 


560. It is evident that the relations between full-words in 
sentences are dependent to some extent on the meaning of 
the full words. Thus in a primitive language there would 
be a tendency to use substance-words, such as /ree, man, 
snow, and personal pronouns, such as JZ, 4e, mainly as subject- 
words, and to use permanent attribute-words, such as wézz/e, 
big, assumptively in connection with the above substance- 
words, as in distinguishing between ‘he dzg man and the little 
man. 

561. These permanent attribute-words would not be used 
much as predicates because the whiteness of snow, etc. would 
be taken for granted, and not require to be stated expressly. 
The words most frequently used as predicates would be 
phenomenon-words, such as /ad/, melt, come, which cannot 
so easily be taken for granted in connection with their head- 
words, and must therefore be stated expressly. 

562. Substance-words and phenomenon-words would 
therefore have different positions in the sentence, and by 
degrees different form-words would cluster round them. 
Substance-words would be naturally modified by words ex- 
pressing distinctions of place and number; thus the idea 
of ‘tree’ would excite the ideas of ‘one tree,’ ‘more than 
one tree,’ ‘ by the tree,’ ‘ behind the tree,’ etc. Phenomenon- 
words, on the other hand, would not require these modifiers, 
but would be modified by other words expressing distinctions 
of time and other accompaniments of phenomena ; thus the 
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idea ‘come’ would excite the idea of ‘come in the past,’ 
‘come in the future,’ etc. 

563. But the necessity of using permanent attribute- 
words, and qualifiers, such as ere, there, as predicates, would 
be very soon felt; it would soon be necessary—or, at least, 
convenient—to distinguish between s/he man here and the man 
zs here; and after a time it would even be desirable to distin- 
guish between melting snow and the snow melts. Some lan- 
guages began by making the distinction entirely by means of 
position. Thus in Chinese green ¢ree means ‘a green tree’ or 
‘the green tree,’ and /ree green means ‘the tree is green,’ etc. 

564. Many primitive languages marked the predicate 
formally by joining on to it a personal pronoun, ‘the cuckoo 
sings’ being expressed by cuckoo song-him, cuckoo its-song, 
or something equivalent. This clumsy device is found in 
languages all over the world. We can still see the primitive 
first person pronoun in the English a-m, which originally 
meant ‘ existence of-me’ or ‘ my being.’ 

565. Such a thought as ‘the tree is green’ could be 
expressed similarly by ¢he tree t/s-green(ness), but such a 
thought as ‘the man is there’ would be more naturally 
expressed by a construction equivalent to ¢he man stands 
there or the man stays there. So also ‘the tree is green’ 
could be expressed by ¢he tree grows green. In course of 
time some of the verbs used in this way lost all independent 
meaning and became pure link-verbs. We can easily see 
how this happens by thinking of such Modern English 
phrases as he stood convicted, to rest content, etc., where stood 
does not imply standing or ves¢ resting, these verbs being 
equivalent to was and /o de. We need not therefore be 
surprised to find that was itself originally meant ‘dwelt’ or 
‘remained,’ and that de originally meant ‘ grow.’ 

566. In this way verbs that were originally phenomenon- 
words came to have the purely grammatical function of pre- 
dication. So also form-words or inflections which marked 
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original substance-words gradually came to suggest the gram- 
matical conception of ‘ subject-word’; and when it became 
necessary to make statements about attributes or phenomena— 
to make statements about ‘whiteness,’ ‘falling,’ etc.—the formal 
marks which at first belonged only to substance-words were 
transferred to abstract words, so that the inflections and other 
formal characteristics of such words as /vee no longer neces- 
sarily marked them off as substance-words, but only denoted 
those grammatical functions which we conveniently sum up 
by calling /ree a ‘noun ’—functions which it has in common 
with many purely abstract words, such as w/eness and 
falling. 

567. The further development of the parts of speech is 
the result of the various processes of sound-change, change 
of meaning and grammatical function, differentiation, isola- 
tion, analogy, etc., which have been already described. Thus 
analogy brought about concord (91), by which declinable 
adjectives are distinguished from indeclinable adverbs ; 
sound-change and isolation made nouns and adjectives into 
particles. 


Relations of Languages to one another. 


568. It is evident from what has been said about the 
origin of language that wherever human beings are gathered 
together in a community, however small, there was a proba- 
bility of that community developing a language of its own. 
Hence, as the number of such communities must have been 
indefinitely great in the early periods of man’s history, there 
must have been an indefinite number of separate, uncon- 
nected languages. But as civilization increased, and it be- 
came necessary to use single languages over wider areas, an 
immense number of languages spoken only by small and 
obscure communities became extinct—a process which we 
can observe going on still. 

569. The difference between languages is not always the 
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result of differences of origin. On the contrary, almost every 
language bears a more or less close resemblance to certain 
other languages—a resemblance which cannot be explained 
except on the supposition that all these languages are modifi- 
cations of one and the same language. We call such lan- 
guages cognate languages, belonging to the same family of 
languages, and descended from a common parent language. 
Thus English, Latin, and Greek are cognate languages be- 
longing to the Arian family, and descended from Parent 
Arian. We have no direct records of this parent language, 
and can only reconstruct it hypothetically by comparing its 
extant descendants together, and so finding out what original 
features of the parent language are preserved in them. In other 
cases, however, the parent language has been preserved— 
though, of course, only in a ‘ dead,’ written form—so that we 
do not require to construct it hypothetically. Thus French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are all Romance languages, 
descended from Latin in its spoken form. 


Linguistic Separation: Origin of Dialects and 
Cognate Languages. 


570. The unity of a language can be kept up only by free 
and uniform intercourse between all the members of the 
community which speaks the language. If the community 
is too large or unwieldy to admit of this intercourse, the 
language begins to split up into an infinite number of dialects, 
each dialect differing but slightly from the dialect nearest to 
it, but differing considerably—in course of time—from those 
farthest away from it. 

571. If a dialect or group of dialects which has arisen in 
this way is separated by natural boundaries, such as a river 
or mountain-chain, from the other dialects, or by a different 
government, or if communication is checked in any other 
way, there will be a corresponding linguistic divergence: the 
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dialects thus cut off from the rest will diverge rapidly and 
develop many features of their own. 

572. But when a nation thus speaking a variety of dialects 
attains a high degree of civilization, that unity and centraliza- 
tion which results in one town becoming the capital, results 
also in one definite dialect—generally, of course, that of the 
capital itsel/—being used as the general means of communi- 
cation throughout the whole territory, especially if, as is gener- 
ally the case, the dialects have already diverged so much from 
each other that some at least of them are mutually unintelligible. 

573. If this centralization goes on long enough, this 
common or standard dialect swallows up the local dialects, 
although before that happens it is generally considerably in- 
fluenced by them, every standard dialect importing a certain 
number of words from its cognate dialects. Thus in modern 
English we find the dialectal ale by the side of the standard 
whole (521. 1). 

574. There is no definite distinction between dialect 
and language. Dialects develop into languages by further 
divergent changes, so that a group of dialects becomes a 
family of cognate languages. When we describe two or more 
forms of speech as ‘distinct but cognate languages,’ we 
generally imply that they are mutually unintelligible and that 
they are spoken by distinct nationalities. 

575. Uniformity of intercourse between the speakers of a 
language may be checked in various ways besides separation 
in space. Even in only moderately civilized communities 
class separation leads to the distinction between aristocratic, 
refined, or educated speech on the one hand, and vulgar 
speech on the other. So also each trade, profession, coterie, 
etc. tends to develop its own technical language or slang. 
We may call these non-local dialects the strata of language. 

576. Again, religion and literature tend to keep up words, 
grammatical forms, and expressions that have ceased to be 
part of the language of everyday life. Hence we get sacred 
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or liturgical strata, such as the language of the English 
Prayer-book, and various literary strata. For in literature 
itself we must distinguish between the language of poetry 
and of prose, and again, between the higher and the lower 
prose, the latter approaching most to the spoken language. 
Hence also we make a distinction between the literary and 
the spoken or colloquial language. Although this distinction 
is not dependent on writing—being found in the languages 
of illiterate savages—yet the preservation of an archaic 
literary language is greatly helped by its being at the same 
time a written language. 

577. It is important to observe that the literary language 
is always colloquial in its origin: all literary forms which 
differ from the contemporary spoken language are really 
fossilized colloquialisms of an earlier period. ‘Thus such 
forms as thou hast, he hath, which are now used only in the 
liturgical and poetical strata, were once in common colloquial 
use. Literary languages are therefore to some extent ana- 
chronisms, being a mixture of the contemporary spoken lan- 
guage with the spoken languages of earlier periods. For this 
reason the study of a language should always be based—as 
far as possible—on the spoken language of the period which 
is being dealt with. 


Influence of one language on another. 


578. Not only dialects influence each other, but also dis- 
tinct languages, whether cognate or not, the degree of influence 
depending entirely on the intimacy of intercourse between the 
speakers of the two languages. There is, indeed, no limit 
to the mixture of languages in sounds, inflections, and 
grammar generally, as well as in vocabulary. But a very 
strong influence of one language on another generally ends 
in the complete extinction of the weaker one, so that a great 
many of these strongly mixed languages have perished with- 
out leaving any permanent record, 
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DIVISIONS AND METHODS OF GRAMMAR. 


579. We have seen (2) that a grammar may be either 
descriptive or explanatory, the latter falling under the 
heads of historical, comparative, and general grammar. 

580. It is evident that all study of grammar must begin 
with being purely descriptive. Thus it is no use attempting 
to study the history of inflections in different periods of a 
language or in a group of cognate languages, if we have not 
previously got a clear idea of what inflections really are ; and 
it is neither profitable nor interesting to compare languages 
or periods of languages of which we have no practical de- 
scriptive knowledge. Nor can we enter on the study of general 
grammar till we have learnt to analyse at least one special 
language grammatically. 


ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. 


581. The business of grammar is to state and explain 
those relations between forms and meanings which can be 
brought under general rules (18). Theoretically speaking, 
these two—form and meaning—are inseparable, and in a 
perfect language they would be so ; but in languages as they 
actually are, form is never in complete harmony with mean- 
ing—there is always a divergence between the two (26). 
This divergence makes it not only possible, but desirable, to 
treat form and meaning separately—at least, to some extent. 
That part of grammar which concerns itself specially with 
forms, and ignores their meaning as much as possible, is 
called accidence. That part of grammar which ignores 
distinctions of form as much as possible, and concentrates 
itself on their meaning, is called syntax. | Thus an English 
grammar in dealing with the plurals of nouns would under 
accidence state briefly the meaning of plural-inflections in 
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general, but would give this information solely in order to 
identify them—so as, for instance, to distinguish between the 
plural ‘rees, the genitive John’s, and the verb-inflection in 
comes. Having once given this information, accidence does 
not concern itself further with the shades of meaning ex- 
pressed by the plural-inflection of nouns, but, on the other 
hand, carefully describes all the details of its form—how 
some nouns take final s, while others add -en, etc. Syntax, 
on the other hand, ignores such formal distinctions as 
those between the plurals ¢rces, oxen, etc., or rather takes 
for granted that the student is acquainted with them, and 
considers only the different meanings and grammatical func- 
tions of noun-plurals in general, especially as opposed to the 
singular. The business of syntax is, therefore, to explain the 
meaning and function of grammatical forms, especially the 
various ways in which words are joined together in sentences. 

In some grammars syntax is regarded entirely from the 
latter point of view, so that it is identified with the analysis 
of sentences, the meaning of grammatical forms being included 
under accidence. Although this is narrowing the scope of 
syntax too much, it is no doubt sometimes most convenient to 
treat of the meaning of grammatical forms under accidence, 
especially when the variations of meaning are either very slight, 
or else so great that they cannot be brought under general 


tules. 

582. Syntax may be studied from two points of view. We 
can either start from the grammatical forms, and explain 
their uses, as when we describe the meanings and functions 
of the genitive case or the subjunctive mood; or we may 
take a grammatical category, and describe the different forms 
by which it is expressed, as when we give an account of the 
different ways in which predication is expressed—by a single 
verb, by the verb éo de with an adjective or noun-word, etc. 
We distinguish these as formal and logical syntax respec- 
tively. It is evident that the first business of syntax is to deal 
with the phenomena of language formally, reserving logical 
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statements—which are often very useful and instructive—till 
all the grammatical forms of the language have had their 
functions explained. It is evident that logical syntax belongs 
more to general grammar than to the special grammar of one 
language. 


GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. 


583. We have seen (18) that the grammar is distinguished 
from the dictionary by dealing mainly with those phenomena 
of language which can be brought under general rules, while 
the dictionary deals with isolated phenomena. On this 
principle it is easy to see that such phenomena as word-order 
must belong exclusively to the grammar, while such isolated 
phenomena as the meanings of primary full-words must 
belong as exclusively to the dictionary. It is also easy to see 
that inflections belong to the grammar. In fact, the grammar 
of such a highly inflected language as Latin consists mainly 
of a description of the forms and functions of inflections, and 
the ways in which they join words together in sentences. 

584. But when a language makes an extensive use of 
form-words, many difficulties arise ; for the distinction between 
form-word and full-word is often uncertain and fluctuating. 
Even in dealing with Latin it is a question whether or not 
prepositions should be included in the grammar; but as in 
Latin the prepositions are only a kind of auxiliaries to the 
cases, the treatment of prepositions is regarded rather as an 
appendix to the grammar than as an integral part of it. In 
English, on the other hand, the prepositions play so impor- 
tant a grammatical part that they are really of more weight 
than the scanty remains of case-inflection, so that they can 
no more be excluded from English grammar than such peri- 
phrastic verb-forms as mzrdfus est ‘he wondered,’ compared 
with vidit ‘he saw,’ can be excluded from Latin grammar. 
But the number of prepositions and other form-words is so 
great, and their meanings are so various, that in a grammar 
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of limited length it is necessary to select a part of the facts, 
and omit details which do not bear directly on grammatical 
questions. 

585. Nor is historical grammar concerned with the ety- 
mologies of isolated words, for which it refers the student 
to an ety mological dictionary. 


DEscRIPTIVE AND HistoricAL GRAMMAR. 


586. In studying grammar it is important to keep the 
descriptive and the historical view apart. The first object in 
studying grammar is to learn to observe linguistic facts as 
they are, not as they ought to be, or as they were in an 
earlier stage of the language. When the historical view of 
language gets the upper hand, it is apt to degenerate into 
one-sided antiquarian philology, which regards living lan- 
guages merely as stepping-stones to earlier periods, and 
studies a family of languages solely in order to reconstruct 
their parent language, ignoring as much as possible the 
characteristic independent developments in the separate 
languages. 

587. The first thing in studying a language is to learn to 
look at its phenomena from the point of view of the speakers 
of the language—to understand what is called ‘the genius of 
the language,’ that is, the general principles on which its 
grammatical categories are unconsciously framed by the 
speakers of the language. In every language the feeling for 
certain logical and grammatical categories is more highly 
developed than for others. ‘Thus English has no forms to 
express clearly (except in a few special cases) the distinction 
between fact-statements and thought-statements (294), which 
in Latin are most carefully distinguished by means of the 
subjunctive mood; nor has English any distinct and unam- 
biguous way of marking the direct object. relation and distin- 
guishing it from the nominative relation, while in Latin, again, 
these two relations are sharply distinguished by the accusa- 
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tive and nominative inflections. Hence it is against the 
genius of English to set up an accusative case in imitation 
of Latin grammar; and although English still preserves 
traces of a subjunctive mood, we have to acknowledge that 
the language has entirely lost the feeling for the original 
function of the mood as an expression of thought-statements, 
so that the few constructions in which we still keep the old 
inflection are only fossilized archaisms. Distinctions of verb- 
tense, and the use of prepositions and of verbal-groups 
instead of dependent sentences are, on the other hand, 
highly developed in English, and are part of the genius of 
the language. The faculty by which we instinctively know 
whether a certain form or construction is in accordance with 
the genius of the language or not, is called ‘the linguistic 
sense. This faculty is naturally more highly developed in 
some people than in others; but it can always be strength- 
ened by training, and the first business of grammar is to 
cultivate it as far as possible. 

588. From the descriptive point of view grammatical 
phenomena are of two kinds, living and dead. In English 
such forms as the plural -s and the derivative ending -mess 
are living (or productive) forms, because they are still used 
freely to form new inflected and derived words on the 
pattern of those already existing in the language: when a 
new noun is introduced into the language, we can give it a 
plural in -s, and when a new adjective is formed, we can 
generally form a derivative in -vess from it. Dead (or 
sterile) forms, on the other hand, cannot be reproduced by 
pattern or analogy, but are preserved only in certain words 
which have to be learnt one by one. Most irregular forms— 
such as the plural men—are dead, being only exceptionally 
reproduced by analogy. In English this form is so dead 
that even such a noun as WVorman forms its plural Vormans. 
So also such derivatives as for- in forgeve are dead. Dead 
forms tend to become fossilized in meaning and isolated 
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from one another; thus /orgdve and forbid have nothing in 
common except the form of their prefix. 

Dead forms are sometimes reproduced by analogy for the 
sake of amusement in colloquial language, as when in English 
wink, collide, pipeclay form their preterites *wunk, *collode, 
*popeclew on the analogy of sunk, rode, slew, forms which have 
been taken seriously by some learned foreigners. 

We can, of course, distinguish between dead and living forms 
in a ‘dead’ language—that is, a language which is no longer 
spoken, such as Latin, as well as in a ‘living’ language such 
as French. Thus the Latin genitive in pater-familias is a dead 
form, the living genitive being famziae. 

GRAMMATICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

589. It is evident that the linguistic sense can be based 
only on living forms and constructions which occur fre- 
quently and in a variety of circumstances. Hence if a form 
or construction survives only in a few isolated sentences, or 
if iis meaning has become fossilized, our linguistic sense may 
be at a loss with regard to it, because we have learnt it 
ready-made and therefore mechanically, without having had 
occasion either to form it afresh on the pattern of similar 
forms or constructions, or to form other constructions in 
imitation of it. JZ had rather, in such sentences as J had 
rather not do it now, is an example of such an isolated 
construction, in regard to which our grammatical instinct 
leaves us at fault. In this construction we hardly know 
whether to regard had as a full verb or an’ auxiliary: we ask 
ourselves, If it is a full verb, what is its direct object—rather 
or nof?; either supposition goes against our linguistic sense ; 
and, on the other hand, such a construction as */ had do it 
is grammatically impossible. In the more colloquial form 7 
would rather . . these difficulties disappear. From a purely 
logical and descriptive point of view such difficulties as those 
presented by Z had rather are simply insurmountable; and 
it is better to take such constructions as wholes, without 
grammatical analysis—just as we take such a word as man 
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as a whole, without attempting to explain how its meaning 
results from the sounds of which it is made up. Blendings, 
such as themselves, and elliptical constructions also offer 
special grammatical difficulties. 

590. All such difficulties require the help of historical 
grammar. Sometimes, indeed, the historical explanation is 
self-evident, as in the case of the blending ‘hese kind of things 
and the ellipse in he 7s at Mr. Smith's. The difficulty of 
such forms and constructions as themselves and J had rather, 
on the other hand, can be cleared up only by detailed 
historical investigation. Even in cases where the explanation 
seems self-evident, historical investigation is necessary as 
a corrective (7). Thus, as the colloquial /’d rather may be 
a contraction either of J had rather or I would rather, we 
might get rid of the difficulty by assuming the latter to be 
the original form, and supposing / fad to be an erroneous 
expansion of /’d. But historical investigation shows Z had 
rather to be the original form. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 


591. Before analysing a sentence or other passage gram- 
matically, it should generally be analysed from a logical 
point of view, especially if it involves any divergence between 
logical and grammatical categories. Thus in analysing such 
a complex as 7 zs you that I mean, we should understand 
clearly that it expresses a simple thought, and is logically 
equivalent to a single sentence, the principal clause 7¢ zs _you 
being only an empty sentence (450). 

592. Analysis from a purely descriptive point of view 
should then follow. The most elementary step in this 
analysis is to settle what parts of speech the separate words 
belong to, an operation generally known as parsing. The 
relations between the words should then be analysed, and 
lastly the relations of the whole sentence to other sentences 
should be analysed, if necessary. If any construction does 
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not admit of grammatical analysis from the descriptive point 
of view, the fact should be acknowledged, and the construc- 
tion designated as ‘isolated’ or abnormal. 

593. Any historical or comparative questions that may 
arise should then be considered; and when it seems advis- 
able, special constructions may be examined in the light of 
general grammar, and compared with parallel constructions 
in other languages whether cognate or not. 

Historical and general grammar should be admitted only 


when they do not confuse the learner. In learning a foreign 
language they should be used sparingly and cautiously. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH. 


PERIODS. 

594. The name ‘English language’ in its widest sense 
comprehends the language of the English people from their 
first settlement in Britain to the present time. For the sake 
of convenience we distinguish three main stages in the his- 
tory of the language, namely Old English (OE), Middle 
English (ME), and Modern English (MnE), OE may 
be defined as the period of ful endings (mona, sunne, sunu, 
stanas), ME as the period of levelled endings (mone, sunne, 
sune, stpnes), MnE as the period of /os¢ endings (moon, sun, 
son, stones=stounz). We further distinguish periods of tran- 
sition between these main stages, each of which latter is further 
divided into an early and a late period. The dates of these 
periods are, roughly, as follows :— 

/ Early Old English (E. of Alfred) : 2 700-900 


| Late Old English (E. of A¢lfric) Wale, 2 Be; 900-1100 

\ Transition Old English (E. of Layamon) .. 1100-1200 

Early Middle English (E. of the Ancren Riwle) . 1200-1 300 

| Late Middle English (E. of Chaucer) . : ; I 300-1 400 

\Transition Middle English (Caxton E.) 1400-1500 
Early Modern English ie Js Be le, casi Shae: 

spere) . : : c c : 1500-1650 


Late Modern English A 2 ees ae 3 1650- 
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to which may be added Present English, by which we 
understand the English of the present time as spoken, 
written, and understood by educated people, that is, roughly 
speaking, r9th-century English. 


CoenaTEe LAncuaGEs. 

595. English belongs to the Arian (or Aryan) family of lan- 
guages, descended from a hypothetical Parent Arian language, 
the chief of which are given in the following table, different 
periods of their development being separated by dashes :— 

(A) East-Arian, or Asiatic: 

(a) Sanskrit, the sacred language of India—Pali—Bengali 
and the other Gaurian languages of India. 

(6) Iranian languages: Zend or Old Bactrian. Old 
Persian, which is the language of the Cuneiform inscriptions— 
Modern Persian. 

(c) Armenian, which is really half-way between East- and 
West-Arian. 

(B) West-Arian or European: 

(d) Greek—Romaic or Modern Greek. 

(e) Latin—the Romance languages: Italian, Provengal, 
French (Old French, Modern French), Spanish, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, 

(/) Celtic languages. Gaulish. The Goidelie group: 
Irish, Manx, Gaelic. The Cymrie group: Welsh, Cornish, 
Breton (introduced from Britain). 

(g) Slavonic languages. Old Bulgarian — Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Bulgarian. 

(4) Baltic languages. Lithuanian, Lettish. 

() Germanic languages. 

596. The Germanic group, to which English belongs, 
consists of the following languages :— 

(A) East-Germanic: 
(a) Gothic. 
(6) Scandinavian languages. West-Scandinavian group : 
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Norwegian, Icelandic. East-Scandinavian group: Danish, 
Swedish. 


(B) West-Germanic: 
(c) Low German languages. Old Saxon—Dutch, Flemish. 
Anglo-Frisian group: English, Frisian. 
(¢d) High German, or German. 
597. English is then a member of the Anglo-Frisian group 
of the Low German languages. 


Old English. 


598. In the fifth century—or perhaps earlier—Britain was 
partially conquered by a variety of Germanic tribes from the 
other side of the German Ocean, the chief of which were— 

(2) Saxons (OE Seaxan), from the country between the 
Elbe and the Rhine. 

(4) Angles (OE L£ngie), from the district still called 
Angeln (OE Ange/) in the South of Schleswig. 

(c) Jutes (OE Géofas) from the North of Schleswig. 

599. The first settlement is said to have been that of the 
Jutes, who took Kent and the Isle of Wight. 

600. The Saxons occupied the country south of the 
Thames; except Cornwall, where the Britons still kept their 
nationality. Some of the Saxons settled in Sussex, which 
means ‘South-Saxons’ (OE Sw-seaxan); some north of 
the Thames in Middlesex, which means ‘ Middle-Saxons’ 
(OE Middel-seaxan), and Essex, which means ‘ East-Saxons’ 
(OE Last-seaxan); the remaining portion of the tribe being 
called ‘ West-Saxons’ (OE West-seaxan, Wes-seaxan), whence 
their state is called Wessex. 

601. The rest of England was occupied by the Angles. 
Suffolk (OE S#-folc=‘ South-people’) and Norfolk (OE 
Norp-fole =‘ North-people’) were included under the name 
of East-Anglia (OE Zas/-engle=‘FEast-anglians’). Another 
tribe of Anglians occupied what are now the Midland Coun- 
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ties, between the Thames and the Humber. These were 
called Mercians (OE JMverce), which means ‘ borderers,’ 
from OE meare ‘mark, ‘boundary.’ Mercia was so called 
because it bordered on Wales, the country of the Welsh 
or ‘foreigners’ (OE Wéealas, Welisce menn), the name given 
by the English to the native Britons. The country north 
of the Humber was occupied by a variety of Anglian tribes 
included under the name of Northumbrians (OE /Vorp- 
hymére). Ancient Northumbria extended up to the Firth 
of Forth, and thus included the greater part of what is 
now the Lowlands of Scotland. 


602. All these tribes spoke the same Anglo-Frisian 
language with slight differences of dialect. These differ- 
ences increased by degrees, so that already in the 8th 
century we can distinguish four main dialects: North- 
umbrian and Mercian, which together constitute the 
Anglian group; and West-Saxon and Kentish, which 
together constitute the Southern group. 

Kentish was originally more akin to the Anglian than the 


Saxon dialects, but in course of time it was strongly influenced 
by West-Saxon. 


603. All these tribes agreed in calling their common 
language English (OE /ngiisc), that is, ‘Anglish,’ because 
the Angles were for a long time the dominant tribe. The 
supremacy afterwards passed to the West-Saxons, and their 
capital, Winchester, became the capital of England; and 
West-Saxon became the official and, to a great extent, the 
literary language all over England. The West-Saxons still 
continued to call their language English, the name Anglo- 
Saxon (OE Angel-seaxan) being used only as a collective 
name for the people, not the language. 

604. In this book OE words are always given—unless the 
contrary is stated—in their Early West-Saxon forms; that is, 
in the dialect of King Alfred. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF Otp ENGLIsH. 


605. The characteristics of OE are those of the other Low 
German languages. It was, as compared with MnE, a highly 
inflected language, being in this respect intermediate between 
Latin and Modern German. In its syntax it closely re- 
sembled Modern German. It also resembled Modern 
German in having an unlimited power of forming new words 
by derivation and composition, as when it made Scribes and 
Pharisees into ‘bookers and separation-saints’ (OE ddceras 
and sundor-halgan). 


Latin INFLUENCE. 


606. Nevertheless it adopted many Latin words, some of 
which it brought with it from the Continent—such words as 
strét ‘high road,’ ‘street,’ mz/ ‘mile,’ casere ‘emperor’ from 
Latin (vza) strata, milia (passuum), Caesar while others 
were learnt from the Romanized Britons, such as ceasfer 
‘city,’ Jeden ‘language’ from castra, (ingva) Latina, These 
are all popular words. There is another layer of learned 
words which came in after the introduction of Christianity in 
597. Such words are déofol ‘ devil,’ mynsfer ‘monastery, fers 
‘verse, from diabolus, monasterium, versus. 


Cetic INFLUENCE. 


607. Very few Celtic words came into OF, because the 
Britons themselves were to a great extent Romanized, espe- 
cially the inhabitants of the cities, who were mainly the 
descendants of the Roman legionary soldiers. dry ‘sorcerer’ 
is an example of a Cellic word in OE. 


SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE. 


608. Towards the end of the 8th century Scandinavian 
pirates—chiefly from Norway, but also from Denmark, all 
being indiscriminately called ‘Danes’ by the Anglo-Saxons— 
began to harass the coasts of England. By the end of the 
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next century they had conquered and settled East-Anglia (in 
870), Mercia (in 874), and Northumbria (in 876); although 
in the next century they were forced to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the West-Saxon kings. In 1016 the whole of 
England was conquered by the Danes, and England was 
ruled by Danish kings till 1042, when the Anglo-Saxon royal 
line was restored in the person of Edward the Confessor. 

609. It is not till the close of the OE period that Scandi- 
navian words appear. Even Late Northumbrian (of about 
970) is entirely free from Scandinavian influence. 


Frency INFLUENCE. 


610. With the accession of Edward the Confessor in 1042 
Norman influence begins ; and in 1066 the battle of Hastings 
made the Norman duke William king of England, although 
the actual conquest was not completed till 1071. 

611. The Normans were Scandinavian by race, but their 
language was a dialect of Old French. 

612. The influence of Norman French on OF was of 
course even slighter than that of Scandinavian, so that it 
does not become a factor of importance till the ME period, 
Nevertheless several French words passed into literary OE 
even before the Conquest, such as caséel ‘castle,’ capin 
‘fowl,’ 

Middle English. 


618. In its Middle period English went through much the 
same changes as the other Germanic languages, though at a 
quicker rate. Many of the sounds were changed, most of the 
old inflections were lost, their place being supplied by form- 
words—prepositions, auxiliary verbs, etc——and many words 
became obsolete. 


Diatects or MippiE ENGLISH. 


614. The Norman Conquest, by depriving the old West- 
Saxon of its literary and political supremacy, gave free play 
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to the development of the dialects. Although the ME dialects 
are continuations of the OE ones, it is convenient to call 
most of them by different names. The main divisions are 
Northern, corresponding to the Old Northumbrian, Mid- 
land, corresponding to the Old Mercian, Southern, corre- 
sponding to the old West-Saxon, and Kentish. We include 
the first two under the term ‘North-Thames English,’ the 
last two under ‘ South-Thames English,’ 

615. Of these dialects the Midland was the predominating 
one. Its commanding position in the heart of England 
enabled it to exercise a direct influence on all the other 
dialects, while Southern and Northern were completely cut 
off from one another. Hence even the earliest Southern of 
about 1200 shows considerable influence of the Midland—or 
Old Mercian—dialect. 

616. It is to be observed that the changes which distin- 
guish one period of English from another went on much 
faster in the North of England than in the South. In fact, 
the Old Northumbrian dialect of the roth century had already 
entered on its transition period—characterized by a general 
confusion in the use of inflections, and was thus almost on a 
level with the Early Southern Middle English of about 1200, 
Again, the Northern dialect in its Early Middle period had 
got rid of nearly all the inflections that are not preserved in 
Mnf, being thus several centuries ahead of the South-Thames 
dialects, The Midland dialects were more conservative than 
the Northern, though less so than the South-Thames dialects, 
It will be seen, then, that the criteria of full, levelled, and lost 
endings by which we distinguish the periods of English (594) 
apply only to the South-Thames dialects. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


617. For a long time the two languages, French and 
English, kept almost entirely apart. The English of 1200 is 
almost as free from French words as the English of 1050; 
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and it was not till after 1300 that French words began to be 
adopted wholesale into English. 

618. Meanwhile English was steadily gaining the upper 
hand. In 1258 we find it officially employed in the Proclama- 
lion of Henry III. In the next century French gradually fell 
into disuse even among the aristocracy. In 1362 English was 
introduced in the courts of law instead of French. About the 
same time English took the place of French as the vehicle of 
instruction in schools. 


Rist oF THE Lonpon DIALEcT. 


619. In the ME period the dialects had diverged so much 
that speakers of the extreme Northern and extreme Southern 
dialects were no longer able to understand one another, and 
the need of a common dialect became pressing. Such a 
common dialect can be formed only in a centre of intercourse 
where speakers from all parts of the country meet constantly. 
Such a centre was London, which now was not only the 
capital of England, but also a place of great and growing 
commercial importance. 

620. The London dialect, as we find it in its earliest 
document, the Proclamation of Henry III, shows such a 
mixture of Midland and Southern forms as we might expect 
from its position on the border-line between these two 
dialects. The Midland dialect was intermediate between the 
two extremes, Northern and Southern, not only geographi- 
cally but also linguistically; so that speakers of Midland 
could understand both Northern and Southern much better 
than Northerners and Southerners could understand one 
another. Hence the Midland element in the London dialect 
made the latter peculiarly fitted to serve as a means of 
general communication. Hence also the Midland element 
in the London dialect became stronger and stronger in the 
course of the ME period, till at last even Northern forms 
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passed into it through the medium of the Midland dialect, 
while Southern influence became weaker and weaker. 


SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE. 


621. Of the Scandinavian settlers in England the Nor- 
wegians spoke a West-Scandinavian, the Danes an East- 
Scandinavian dialect, the difference between these dialects 
being however very slight. The Scandinavian words im- 
ported into English seem to be mostly Danish. Although 
the Scandinavian dialects were not intelligible to the Anglo- 
Saxons, yet the cognate languages English and Scandinavian 
were so similar in structure and had so many words in com- 
mon—/zs ‘house,’ land ‘land,’ for instance, being both 
English and Scandinavian—that the languages blended to- 
gether with the same facility as the races that spoke them. 
English got the upper hand, but Scandinavian nevertheless 
left its mark on every English dialect, especially the East- 
Midland and Northern dialects, where the population was 
half Scandinavian. J//, fro in ‘to and fro,’ dound in ‘ bound 
for a place,’ are examples of Scandinavian words in English 
(Icelandic 2W/-r ‘bad,’ fra ‘from,’ dann ‘ ready’). 


Frencu INFLUENCE. 


622. The Norman French introduced into England was 
not a uniform dialect, but was itself split up into local varieties 
or sub-dialects, which in the Norman spoken in England— 
the ‘Anglo-Norman’ or ‘Anglo-French’ language—were 
mixed together indiscriminately. The accession of Henry of 
Anjou in 1154 brought in the influence of another French 
dialect—the Angevin, The loss of Normandy in 1204 put 
an end to the influence of Continental Norman; and hence- 
forth Anglo-French was influenced only by the literary French 
of Paris, this Parisian French having the same predominance 
among the French dialects as London English had among the 
English dialects. At the time when the influence of Anglo- 
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French on English begins to be important—that is, in the late 
ME period—it was, therefore, a mixture of Old French of 
different periods and different dialects, modified by changes 
of its own, and also by the influence of English itself, 
especially in its pronunciation. 

623. Old French was a language standing in the same 
relation to its parent language Latin as MnE to OE, and 
Modern Danish to Old Icelandic. It was therefore not only 
remotely cognate with ME—both languages being of West- 
Arian origin—but was also in much the same stage of 
development. This similarity in general character between 
the two languages greatly increased their influence on one 
another. 

624, French influence on English is most marked in the 
vocabulary. Soon after the Conquest English ceased for 
several centuries to be the language of the higher purposes of 
life, and sank almost to a mere peasant’s dialect. So when 
English came again into general use, it had lost a great part 
of its higher vocabulary, for which it had to use French 
words, such as ser, duke; captain, army, battle ; sermon, preach. 
Even when the English word was kept, the same idea was 
often expressed by a French word, whence numerous sy- 
nonyms such as work and labour, weak and _feedle. 


Latin INFLUENCE. 


625. In Old French itself we must distinguish between 
popular and learned words. The popular words in Old 
French, such as szre ‘lord,’ from Latin senzor ‘older,’ are 
simply Latin words which have undergone those changes 
which take place in every language whose development is 
natural and unimpeded. But as Latin was kept up as an 
independent—we might almost say a living—language 
throughout the Middle Ages, Latin words were imported 
into Old French as well as the other Romance languages, 
being used first in books, then in ordinary speech. These 
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learned words were kept as much as possible unchanged, 
being pronounced as they were written. It often happened 
that a Latin word which had assumed a popular form in 
French, was re-imported direct from Latin, so that chrono- 
logical doublets were formed, such as caz#/f ‘ wretched’ and 
captif, both from Latin caps/zvus, whence the English caztiff 
and captive. 

626. These learned French words were introduced into 
ME in great numbers. Hence when Latin words came to 
be imported directly into English, they were put into a French 
shape on the analogy of those Latin words which had really 
been brought in through French. Thus when a word in 
-fto, such as nominatio, was taken direct from Latin, it was 
made into -/on (MnE xomination) on the analogy of the 
older importations, such as nation (ME ndctoun). 

627. French had also some influence on English syntax, 
and many French idioms and phrases were adopted into 
spoken English through imitation of the aristocracy. 

628. On the whole, however, the influence of French on 
the grammatical structure of English was not great, the 
numerous agreements between the two languages being the 
result of independent development. 


Modern English. 


629. In the Middle period literary English was still dis- 
tinctly an inflectional language. In the Modern period it 
became mainly uninflectional, with only scanty remains of 
the older inflections. 

630. The Modern period is that of the complete ascen- 
dency of the London dialect, which henceforth is the only 
one used in writing throughout England. Henceforth the 
other dialects of England continued to exist only as illiterate 
forms of speech confined within narrow areas, 

631. The Northern dialect of Scotland was more indepen- 
dent of the influence of the London dialect ; but long before 
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the union of the crowns of the two countries in 1603 literary 
Scotch showed strong English influence, and by the time of 
the union of the Scotch and English parliaments in 1707, 
literary Scotch was wholly assimilated to literary English. 
Literary English had indeed been the liturgical language of 
Scotland ever since the Reformation, when the English trans- 
lation of the Bible was adopted without any attempt to adapt 
it to the Northern dialect of Scotland. But the pure ‘ Broad 
Scotch’ continued to be the spoken language of the upper as 
well as the lower classes both in town and country up to the 
end of the last century. 

632. In England, on the contrary, London English was 
not only a literary, but also a spoken language, which every 
educated man acquired more or less perfectly, whatever his 
native dialect might be; although, of course, it was always 
liable to be influenced by the local dialects in various degrees, 
according to the education of the speaker and other circum- 
stances. This influence is still very strong in Scotland, 
whose educated speech, though almost pure English in 
vocabulary and grammar, is in its sounds strongly dialectal. 

633. The spread of Modern London English—or ‘ Stan- 
dard English,’ as we may now call it—was greatly aided by 
the introduction of printing in 1476. The publication of 
Tindal’s translation of the New Testament in 1525 paved 
the way for the Authorized Version of 1611, which made 
Early Modern London English what it has ever since been— 
the sacred or liturgical language of the whole English-speaking 
race. 

INFLUENCE OF OTHER LANGUAGES. 

634. In the Early Modern period, the Renascence—the 
revival of the study of the classical authors of Greece and 
Rome—led to the adoption of an immense number of Greek 
as well as Latin words, the Greek words being generally 
Latinized, just as the Latin words imported into Middle 
English were Frenchified. 
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635. As the first prose writings were mostly either trans- 
lations from Latin, or else the work of scholars to whom 
Latin was in some respects a more natural means of ex- 
pression than English, it was inevitable that Early MnE 
prose was greatly influenced by Latin, not only in vocabu- 
lary, but also in grammatical structure and idioms. In a 
few generations many Latin—and some Greek—words and 
expressions which were at first purely learned and technical 
passed into the language of everyday life; while, on the 
other hand, many others became obsolete. 

636. As the relations of England with other countries 
became more extended, many words were imported into 
English from almost every European language, especially 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and from 
many other languages besides, such as Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, and the native languages of America. 

637. Standard English has always been influenced by the 
different English dialects. The literary revival of Broad 
Scotch at the end of the last century by Scott and Burns has 
introduced many Scotch words into literary English. 


PERIops. 


638, The main general difference between Early and Late 
MnE is that the former is the period of experiment and com- 
parative licence both in the importation and in the formation 
of new words, idioms, and grammatical constructions. The 
Late MnE period is, on the other hand, one of selection and 
organization. The most marked differences in detail are the 
great sound-changes undergone by the spoken language— 
changes which have been completely disguised by the fixity 
of the orthography. 


Present English. 


639. In the second half of the present century the 
old local dialects had begun to die out, especially in 
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England, where they are gradually giving way to Standard 
English. 

640. But on the other hand new local dialects are develop- 
ing themselves by cleavage of the common London dialect 
in the Modern period—especially the Late Modern period— 
mainly through colonization. 

641. The English colonization of Ireland in the Early 
Modern period made Early Modern Standard English the 
general language of culture throughout the island. Hence 
the present vulgar Irish-English is really an independent 
dialect of Standard English, which is in many cases more 
archaic than the present London dialect, although many 
of its peculiarities are the result of the influence of Celtic 
Irish. The speech of the educated Irish is Present Standard 
English mixed in various degrees with vulgar Irisn-English. 

642. Through the colonization of British North America 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, the American English of the 
United States and Canada is another independent modifi- 
cation of Standard English, though much less archaic than 
Irish-English. Educated American English is now almost 
entirely independent of British influence, and differs from it 
considerably, though as yet not enough to make the two 
dialects—American English and British English—mutually 
unintelligible. American English itself is beginning to split 
up into dialects. 

643. Australia and New Zealand were colonized during 
the present century, and their educated speech differs but 
slightly from British English, except that the influence of the 
vulgar London or ‘ Cockney ’ dialect is stronger in Australasian 
than in British English. 

644. These new dialectal differences are mainly ob- 
servable in the spoken language. Literary English still 
maintains its unity everywhere, a few ‘Americanisms’ ex- 
cepted, the differences of the spoken dialects being utilized in 
literature only for comic purposes, or to give what is called 
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‘local colour,’ the reproduction of the real dialect being 
generally only partial and often inaccurate. 

645. This grammar deals mainly with educated British 
English, the standard for which is the educated speech of 
London and the South of England generally, 


STRATA. 


646. Of this Standard English we must distinguish ‘strata,’ 
or non-local dialects. 

647. The main division is that between the spoken or 
colloquial, and the written or literary language. The spoken 
language is again distinguished as educated or polite col- 
loquial, and vulgar colloquial. The vulgar speech of Lon- 
don and the district immediately round London is called 
Cockney. There are also varieties of literary English. 
The language of prose often approaches very closely to that 
of ordinary conversation; while that of poetry—and, to some 
extent, of higher, imaginative prose as well—is characterised 
by many peculiar words and forms, many of which are 
Early Modern colloquialisms which have become obsolete in 
the spoken language. ‘The liturgical language of the Bible 
and the Church Services is still pure Early MnE; it has 
strongly influenced the spoken as well as the written English 
of the present day. The language of proverbs and other 
sayings also contains many archaisms. 
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PHONOLOGY. 


PHONETICS. 


648. Phonetics is the science of speech-sounds. 

649. As the ordinary or nomic spelling does not 
always show the real pronunciation, it is necessary to use a 
phonetic spelling, which, to prevent confusion, we enclose 
in(). Thus (saakl) is the phonetic spelling of Nomic czrele. 


Analysis. 


650. The foundation of speech-sounds is breath expelled 
from the lungs, and variously modified by the vocal organs— 
throat, nose, mouth, lips. Each sound is the result of certain 
definite actions or positions of the vocal organs, by which 
the sound-passage assumes a certain definite shape. 


THROAT-SOUNDS: BREATH AND VOICE. 


651. The first modification the breath undergoes is in the 
throat. If the vocal chords, which are stretched across the 
inside of the throat, are kept apart so that the air can pass 
through with but little hindrance, we have breath, as in 
ordinary breathing or sighing, and in the consonant (h), as 
in Aigh. If the chords are brought together so as to vibrate, 
we have voice, as in murmuring or in the word err. 


Nasa Sounps. 


652. If the passage into the nose is left open, we have 
a nasal sound, such as (m) in am. In the formation of all 
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sounds that are not nasal—non-nasal sounds—such as the 
(b) in amber, the nose-passage is closed by pressing back 
the uvula or soft palate. 


CoNnSONANTS. 


653. If the mouth-passage is narrowed so as to cause 
audible friction—that is, a hissing or buzzing sound—a 
consonant is produced. Thus if we bring the lower lip 
against the upper teeth, and send out breath, we form the 
‘lip-teeth-breath, or, more briefly, the ‘lip-teeth’ consonant 
(f). If we form an (f) with throat-vibration, we get the 
corresponding ‘lip-teeth-voice’ consonant (v). Breath or 
voiceless consonants are sometimes expressed by adding (7) 
to the symbol of the corresponding voice consonant, thus 
(wA) as in why, is the breath consonant corresponding to the 
voice consonant (w) as in z7ne. ‘Stopped’ consonants are 
formed with complete stoppage of the mouth-passage. Thus 
the ‘lip-stop’ consonant (p) is formed by bringing the lips 
together so as completely to stop the passage of air. 


VoweELs. 


654. If the mouth-passage is left so open as not to cause 
audible friction, and voiced breath is sent through it, we have 
a vowel, such as (aa) in father. Every alteration in the 
shape of the mouth produces a different vowel. Thus a 
slight alteration of the (aa)-position produces the vowel (z) 
in man. 


VOWEL-LIKE CONSONANTS. 


655. Some consonants have hardly any friction when 
voiced, and are called vowel-like consonants. Such con- 
sonants are (1), as in ////e (litl), and (m). 


Synthesis. 


656. We have now to consider the synthesis of sounds, 
Q2 
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that is, the different ways in which they are joined together 
in speech. 

657. Whensounds are joined together we have to consider 
their relative quantity, stress, and intonation. 


QuanTITY. 

658. By quantity, sounds are distinguished as long, half- 
long or medium, and short, ‘long’ being often used to 
include half-long as well. In phonetic notation long and 
half-long vowels are doubled, short vowels being written 
single, as in(mooame) murmur. The length of consonants is 
only occasionally marked by doubling. 


STRESS. 

659. There are three main degrees of stress or loudness: 
strong, half-strong or medium, and weak. Thus in con- 
tradict the last syllable is strong, the first half-strong, the next 
weak, We mark strong stress by (°), half-strong by (:), these 
marks being put before the sound on which the stressed syl- 
lable begins, weak or unstressed syllables being left unmarked: 
(:kontredikt), Weak stress is marked when necessary by 
prefixing (-), as in (-it reinz) ‘it rains,’ 

660. Sounds which occur only in unstressed syllables, 
such as the short (9) in (maemo) murmur, are called weak. 


INTONATION. 
661, Intonation or tone is either level, rising, or falling, 
marked respectively (,’,‘), The level tone is not much used 


in speech. The rising tone is heard in questions, such as 
what’, the falling in answers, such as mo‘. Besides these 
simple tones, there are compound tones, formed by uniting 
a rising and a falling tone in one syllable. The compound 
rise or falling-rising tone (marked Y) may be heard in /ake 
care! when used warningly ; the compound fall or rising- 
falling tone (marked *) may be heard in of / when expressing 
sarcasm. 
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662. The level tone may be either high or low in pitch, 
and the other tones may begin either in a high or a low 
pitch. When excited, we speak in a high pitch or key; when 
depressed, in a low key. 

663. The non-level tones can pass through different 
intervals. The greater the interval, the more emphatic the 
tone becomes. Thus what’ with a slight rise expresses 
mere enquiry, but with a long rise—rising from a very 
low to a very high pitch—it expresses surprise or indigna- 
tion. 

GLIDES. 

664. Glides are sounds produced during the transition from 
one sound to another. Thus in (kii) ey we have the glide 
from the (k)-position to the (ii)-position, which does not, 
however, require to be written, as it is implied by the posi- 
tions of (k) and (ii). 

665. Consonants are often joined together without any 
glide, not only in such combinations as (nd) in and, where 
the (d) is formed by continuing the (n), the nose-passage 
being closed at the same time, but also in such words as the 
English act (zkt). 

SYLLABLES. 

666. A syllable is a vowel, either alone or in combination 
with consonants, uttered with a single impulse of stress. 
Every fresh impulse of stress makes a new syllable, the be- 
ginning of the syllable corresponding with the beginning of 
the stress. Thus (a'teek) a//ack has two syllables, the first 
syllable consisting of the vowel (9) uttered with weak stress, 
the second of (tek) uttered with a new impulse of stress 
beginning on the (t). Vowel-like consonants often form syl- 
lables in the same way as vowels, as in da//le=(beet-l), 


DIPHTHONGS. 


667. If two vowels are uttered with one impulse of stress, 
so as to form a single syllable, the combination is called a 
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diphthong, such as (oi) in o/. Most diphthongs have the 
stress on the first element. If three vowels are combined in 
this way, we have a triphthong, as in (faia) fire. A simple 
long vowel, such as (aa), 18 called a monophthong. 

We now have to consider sounds more in detail. 


Vowels. 


668. As every alteration in the shape of the mouth pro- 
duces a different vowel, the number of vowels is infinite. 
Hence what we call the vowels, (a), (i) etc., are really groups 
of an indefinite number of vowels differing very slightly from 
one another. 

Rounpne. 


669. The shape of the mouth-passage by which vowels 
are formed depends partly on the position of the tongue, 
partly on that of the lips. If the lip-opening is narrowed 
while the tongue is in a certain position, the resulting vowel 
is said to be rounded. Thus (y) in French Zune is the round 
vowel corresponding to the unrounded (ii), which is nearly 
the sound in English e, both vowels having the same tongue- 
position. 

TonGue-RETRACTION. 


670. The tongue-positions depend partly on the degree © 
of retraction of the tongue, partly on its height or distance 
from the palate. : 

671. If the root of the tongue is drawn back, we have a 
back vowel, such as the (aa) in father. If the fore part of 
the tongue is advanced, we have a front vowel, such as (ii). 
If the tongue is left in its neutral position, intermediate 
between back and front, we have a mixed vowel, such as (99). 


Toncur-HEIGnHT. 


672. If the tongue is raised as close to the palate as is 
possible without making the vowel into a consonant, a 
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high vowel is formed. Thus (i) is a high-front vowel, (u), 
as in full, a high-back-round vowel. There are two other 
degrees of height, mid and low. For convenience we may 
include mid and low vowels under the common name ‘un- 
high’ vowels, distinguishing them as close and open, 
according to the degree of openness of the mouth-passage. 
We denote open vowels, when necessary, by italics. French 
éin é&#é is the mid-front-close vowel, or, more briefly, the front- 
close vowel, for when a vowel is not expressly called high, 
we assume it to be un-high. English (e) in mex is the corre- 
sponding mid-front-open vowel. The Scotch vowel in men is 
more open than the English, being a low-front vowel; but 
these English and Scotch vowels are so similar that we 
include them under the common name ‘front-open.’ Very 
open vowels are called broad. (z) in maz is a broad front 
vowel. The distinction of close and open applies also to the 
high vowels. Thus French (i) in fizz is the close high front 
vowel, English (7) in jizmy is the open high front vowel. 


Acoustic Qua.titizes oF VOWELS. 


673. If we compare the acoustic qualities of the vowels— 
that is, the impression they make on the ear—we find that 
they differ in pitch and clearness, close (i) having the highest 
pitch and clearest sound, while (u) has. the deepest sound. 
Tongue-retraction and lip-rounding both have the same effect 
of lowering the pitch and dulling the sound of the vowels. 
Thus the back and mixed vowels (aa, 99) are duller in sound 
than the front vowels (i, e, 2), and the front round vowel (y) 
is duller than the corresponding unrounded vowel (i). Hence 
vowels formed in quite different ways often have the same pitch, 
which makes them very similar in sound. Thus the English 
mixed vowel (a9) and the French front round vowel (ce) in 
peur are very similar in sound. 
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Tue VowE ts 1n Deval. 


The following are the most important vowels. 


(A) Unrounded vowels. 


674. (a) ‘clear back.’ This vowel occurs only long in 
English, in such words as (faada) father, farther, (aamz) alms, 
arms. Short (a) occurs in French and German, and in many 
English dialects, as in the Yorkshire man. 

675. (v) ‘dull back.’ The English vowel in son, sun, 
courage (keridg). 

676. (2) ‘mixed’ or ‘neutral’ vowel. (toon) urn, (bed) 
bird. The short (9) in (msame) murmur is a weak vowel 
(660). 

677. (i) ‘high front.’ Close (i) in French jim, the short E. 7 
being always open. Weak open (i)—which, when necessary, 
we write (i)—as in (peti) fe//y is opener than the strong (i) in 
pit, being really intermediate between (7) and (e). Long close 
(ii) is the older E. sound in such words as see, sea, recezve, 
machine, and this sound is still preserved in Scotiand and the 
North of England. In the South of England it is diphthong- 
ized into (z) followed by very close (i), which is nearly the 
sound of the consonant (j) in_you, so we write (sij), cte. 

678. (e) ‘front.’ French ¢ is close front. The E. vowel 
in men, bread, leopard (lepad) is open front (e). Before (2)— 
with which it forms a diphthong—it is still opener, as in (fea) 
Jare, fair, (Sea) there, their, The long close front (ee) is 

still eee in Scotch in such words as name, day, where 
Standard E. has the diphthong (ci). 
679. (2) ‘broad front.” The E. vowel in man, thresh. 


(B) Round vowels. 

680. (u) ‘high back round.’ Close in French sow, the E. 
short (7) in /wd/, good being always open. The older close 
(uu) in such words as moon, move, you (juu) is still kept in 
Scotland and the North of England, but in the South of Eng- 
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land it becomes (ww) with a distinct (w). Weak open (u), as in 
value, is the high mixed round vowel, which, when necessary, 
we write (ii)—(veeljii). 

681. (0) ‘back round.’ Close in French deau (bo). Close 
(00) in Scotch xo, know, where Standard E. has the diphthong 
(ou). The (0) in the diphthong (oi), as in doy, is the same 
open sound. Weak (0), as in Oc/ober, is the open mixed 
vowel, which, when necessary, we write (6)—(éktoubo). 
Weak (6u), as in /e//ow, is hardly to be distinguished from (6). 

682. (9) ‘broad back round.’ This is the sound of the E. 
_ short vowels in not, what. The long broad vowel is heard in 
such words as naught, fall. Yor convenience we write the 
short vowel (0), the long (9) in Standard E.—(not, not). 

683. (y) ‘high front round’=rounded (i). French une. 
German der. 

684. (ce) ‘front-round.’ Close in French pez, whose vowel 
is a rounded French & Open in French eur, 


Nasal Vowels. 


685. If a vowel is formed with the nose-passage open, it 
is said to be nasal, which we mark by (z). Thus we have 
nasal (a, e) in French sang, sans (san), vin (ven). 


Diphthongs. 


686. We call (ei, ou; ij, uw) half diphthongs, because 
they are not very distinct, their two elements differing only in 
height. 

687. Full diphthongs, on the other hand, such as (ai, au, 
oi) are made up of vowels as distinct as possible from one 
another. Butin E., as in many other languages, the elements 
of such diphthongs are not kept so distinct as they might be. 
Thus, while the diphthong in Italian aura is really a clear (a) 
followed by a high close (u), the corresponding E. diphthong 
in house begins with a mixed vowel resembling (ze), and ends 
with an indistinct mixed (6), the E. diphthong (ou) ending 
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nearly in the same way. So also the E. diphthong in why, 
time begins with a mixed vowel and ends in a sound between 
() and (e). The E. (ei, oi) end in the same way. So by 
writing (haus, whai, taim) we merely indicate a movement 
from openness to closeness either of the mouth-passage or the 
lip-passage, 

688. There is another class of murmur diphthongs 
ending in (a), as in hear, here (hza), fare, fair (fea), poor (pua), 
pure (pjua), more (moo). There are also murmur triphthongs, 
as in fire (faia), Zoyal (loial). 


689. The following table will show the relations of the 
chief vowels more clearly. Those marked * do not occur 
in English :— 


high back high mixed high front 
¥A *7 i 
back mixed Sront 
a3 & e;e2@ 


high back round | high mixed round | high front round 


u u y 
back round mixed round SJront round 
Oy) fe) ce 


690. The relations of the English vowels may be shown 
thus : 


Shortmre A that 2 3 i e,e2 u re) 
Long: 3 . aa ee) 2) 

' Half diphthongs: . th <a uw ou 
Full diphthongs: . ai,au ol 
Murmur diphthongs : id e2 ua Ry) 

Consonants. 


691. Consonants admit of a two-fold division (a) by 
form, (0) by place. 
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Form. 


692. By form there are five classes :— 

693. (a) Open, in which the passage is narrowed without 
stoppage, such as (s). 

694. (4) Side, formed by stopping the middle of the pas- 
sage and leaving it open at the sides, as in (1). 

695. (c) Stopped, formed by complete closure. The 
voiceless stops (k, t, p) are in English followed by a breath 
glide or slight puff of breath, thus ca¢ almost = (kheeth). 

696. (¢) Nasal consonants are formed with complete 
closure of the mouth-passage, the nose-passage being left 
open, as in (m), When an unstopped (open or side) con- 
sonant is formed with the nose-passage open, it is said to be 
nasalized. 

697. (e) Trills are the result of vibration of the flexible 
parts of the mouth. Thus in the trilled Scotch (r) the point 
of the tongue vibrates against the gums, the E. (r) in red 
being an open consonant without any trill. 


PLACE. 


698. By place there are also five classes :— 

699. (a) Back, formed by the root of the tongue, such as 
(k, n) in Aeng (kin). The back open consonant (x) is the 
sound of ch in the Scotch and German loch, The corre- 
sponding voice consonant (g) is heard in German sage. 

700. (4) Front, formed by the middle of the tongue, 
such as the front open voice consonant (j) in you, which is 
really a consonantal (i). The corresponding breath con- 
sonant (¢) is heard in German zch and Scotch hue, Hugh 
(cuu), which in Southern E. is pronounced (hjuw). 

701. (c) Point, formed by the tip of the tongue. In the 
point-gum consonants, such as E. (t, d, n, 1) the point of 
the tongue is brought against the gums just behind the teeth ; 
in the point-teeth consonants, such as the point-teeth-open 
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(p) in ¢hin, it is brought against the teeth. The voice con- 
sonant corresponding to (p) is (6) in shen. 

702. (d) Blade, formed by the blade of the tongue—that 
part of it which is immediately behind the point. (s, z) are 
blade consonants. In the blade-point consonants, such 
as the blade-point open (f) in she, the blade position is modi- 
fied by raising the point of the tongue. The corresponding 
voice consonant (3) is heard in measure (mez). 

7038. The point and blade consonants are included under 
the name of forward consonants. 

704. (e) Lip, formed by the lips, such as (p,m). The 
lip-open consonant (¢) is the sound produced in blowing out 
a candle; the corresponding voice consonant occurs in 
German in such words as guwel/e (k@ela) ; (f, v) are lip-teeth 
consonants. (wf), as in why, and (w) are lip-back con- 
sonants, formed by narrowing the lip-opening and raising 
the back of the tongue at the same time, (w) being a con- 
sonantal (u). In Southern E. (w/) is often pronounced (w). 


Comrounp Consonants: Rounpinc, FRonTING. 


705. (wh, w) are really compound consonants, formed in 
two places at once. If instead of back-modifying the lip- 
open consonant, as in (wf), we lip-modify or round the 
back-open consonant (x), we get the back-round consonant 
(xzv) in German auch. Other consonants may be rounded 
in the same way, which we express by adding (w); thus 
(rwed) is red pronounced with a rounded (r). 

706. When a consonant is modified by raising the front 
of the tongue, it is said to be front-modified or fronted, 
which we express by adding (7). Thus the lip-open front- 
modified consonant is the sound in French Auzzt (Git) ; it is 
almost a consonantal (y), 


INTERMEDIATE Positions. 
707. Besides the main positions known as back, front, 
etc., there are an indefinite number of intermediate positions, 
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which we distinguish roughly as inner or nearer the throat, 
and outer or nearer the lips. Thus we have inner (k) 
before back vowels, as in caw, outer (k) before front vowels, 
as in key. E. (r), as in red, is an inner point consonant. 


Tue AspIRATE. 

708. The aspirate (h) is partly an open throat consonant, 
partly a breath vowel-glide. Thus (h) in ook is mainly 
formed by unvoicing the beginning of the (u), almost as if 
we were to write the word (whuk). So also the (h) in Ae re- 
sembles a weakened (¢). (h) also occurs before the con- 
sonant (j), as in Awe (hjuw). 


709. The following is a table of the chief consonants. 
Those marked * do not occur in E. 


BREATH. | 
Pirone| Baca) Front \Piini\ Blade BEE ep. nee oe 
h UK *ey l*rh, pi 9s [fe Yaa 
= es eal y nl 
tag ah ar ae Oa ee eee cial 
eee yh | *ih | *nh iS oe iy wane ay Ae 
VOICE. | 
ae *3 4 r,6 Z Zz «Bp | w Vv 
FESS Pd Se 
al tay hk a Py ea ee ome 
faiess OR eee nga: ets as 


710. We generally write (rh), etc., instead of (r) for the 
sake of convenience. 
R in ENGLIsH. 
711. (r) in E. occurs only before a vowel following it without 
any pause, as in here he zs (hier ij iz); before a consonant or 
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a pause it is dropped, leaving only the preceding (2), as in 
here she is, he ts here (hia fij iz, hij z hia). This (a) is ab- 
sorbed by a preceding (99, aa), as in err, erring, far, far 
away (92, 9erin, faa, faar owei). After (9) the (a) is kept 
finally, but dropped before the (r), as in pour, pouring (poa, 
porin), being also dropped before a consonant in the same 
word, as in poured (pod). 

712. Short strong vowel + (r) occurs only medially, as in 
spirit, merit, courage (keridg), sorry. 

713. Weak (ar, dr), as in after all, measuring (aafter Ol, 
mezorin), one or other (wen Or eSa), drop the (r) when not 
followed by a vowel, as in afterwards (aaftewedz), two or 
three (tuw 6 prij). 

714. In Scotch and Irish E. and in many of the dialects of 
England (r) is kept as a consonant—often trilled—every- 
where, in far, far back, as well as in far away. 


LAWS OF SOUND-CHANGE. 


715. Sound-changes fall under two main classes—internal 
and external. 

716. Internal changes are either organic or acoustic. 
Organic changes are due to the natural tendencies of the 
organs of speech, as in the change of OE s/am into MnE s/one 
through the natural tendency to pronounce a back vowel 
without opening the mouth fully, and so to round it. 

717. Acoustic changes are the result of the impressions 
which sounds make on the ear, as when one sound is sub- 
stituted for another because of their likeness to the ear: thus 
children often make ¢hrough (pruw) into (fruw), and point (r) 
is changed into back (g) in French and other languages. 
These are imitative changes. 

718. External changes are those which are independent 
of organic and acoustic tendencies. Thus the change of 
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spake into spoke in MnE is not the result of any tendency to 
change @ into @ in Mnf, but of the influence of the preterite 
participle spoken (589). 

719. Internal changes are further distinguished as isolative 
and combinative. Isolative changes, such as that of OE a 
into MnE 4, affect a sound without regard to its surroundings, 
while in combinative changes one sound is modified by 
another one close to it, as in the change of ME (au) in saw 
into MnE (soo) through (sou) or (sou). Here we have two 
distinct combinative changes: first the rounding of the (a) by 
the influence of the following (u), and then the lowering of 
the high (u) till it is merged into the (9). We see that the 
influence of one sound on another is either backwards, as 
in the change of (au) into (ou), or forwards, as in the 
change of (ou) into (99). 

720. All combinative changes are, besides, either conver- 
gent or divergent. Convergent changes, as of (au) into 
(ou) are organic, being due to the tendency to save trouble 
by making the passage from one sound to another as short 
and easy as possible. 

Complete convergence or assimilation in diphthongs 
makes them into monophthongs, as when (ou) becomes (99), 
and in this case is called smoothing. 

721. Divergent changes are often partly acoustic, being 
due to the striving for distinctness, as when the half diphthong 
(ou) in mo is made into full (au) in Cockney E. But 
cleaving, by which a long vowel is made into a diphthong, 
is an isolative organic change; it consists generally in forming 
the first half of the vowel with greater openness—either of 
the mouth- or the lip-passage—than the second. We see 
the beginning of cleaving in the E. change of (ii, uu) into 
(ij, uw), which by divergence could easily become (ei, ou) or 
(2i, 6u) and then (ai, au). 

722. We see from all these changes that even the most 
violent changes—such as that of (ii) into (ai)—are the result 
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of a number of very slight changes—that sound-changes, 
like all other changes in language, are gradual. Organic 
sound-changes are mainly the result of carelessness, by 
which the speaker fails to hit the exact position for forming 
a sound, or laziness, as in combinative changes. 

723. The loss of sounds or sound-dropping is the result 
partly of laziness, partly of the sound’s indistinctness, as in 
the frequent dropping of weak vowels, or even syllables, as 
in the familiar (koz)=Jdecause; partly of economy, or the ten- 
dency to get rid of superfluous distinctions. Thus szzg was 
pronounced (sing) in ME, but as (n) occurs only before (g) 
and (k), the (g) could be dropped without confusing (sin) 
with (sink) sez, and so the superfluous (g) has been dropped 
in MnE. 


OLD-ENGLISH SOUNDS, 


Orthography. 


724, The Anglo-Saxons brought with them to England 
their national Runic alphabet, which was founded on one of 
the Old Greek alphabets or possibly the Latin. On their 
conversion to Christianity they adopted the Latin alphabet 
in its British form, to which they.afterwards added the two 
Runic letters p=/A and p=w. In the British-Latin alpha- 
bet—and consequently in the OE alphabet as well—several of 
the letters had peculiar forms, g for instance being written 5. 

725. Each letter of the Latin alphabet was used to denote 
the OE sound nearest to that which the letter had in the 
pronunciation of British Latin, which was more archaic than 
that of the Continental Latin, : 

726. Spelling in OE was purely phonetic: the OE scribes 
wrote as they spoke, as far as the defects of their alphabet 
would allow them to do so. 

727. In this book we supplement the defective distinctions 
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of the OE orthography by adding diacritics, which gives the 
following new letters—g, g, ¢, S, a, etc., (~) denoting vowel- 
length. 


Pronunciation. 


728. The vowels had the same sounds as in our phonetic 
notation, the unmodified vowels being all close except a. 
a=(a), as in faran ‘ go,’ ‘travel’; long in s/an ‘stone? e= 
close (e), as in e/an ‘eat’; long in mé‘me.’ There was also 
an open ¢, which we write g, as in mete ‘food. 7=close (i), 
as in widan ‘know’; long in wim ‘wine. o=close (0), as 
in God ‘God’; long in god ‘good.’ There was also an 
open broad 0, which we write g, as in long ‘long’ w= 
close (u), as in sau ‘son’; long in his ‘house.’ y=close 
(y) as.in synn ‘sin’; long in fyr ‘fire.’ The letter y thus 
preserved in OE its original Latin and Greek sound of 
French «; thus the Greek word Admnos ‘hymn’ was im- 
ported into Latin in the form of Aymnus--the y being simply 
a tailed Greek w—which, again, was imported into OE in 
the form of ymen, the first vowel having the same sound 
in all three languages. @=(e), as in feder ‘father’; long 
in Aélan ‘heal.’ @& had the sound of close (ce), as in d/etszan 
‘bless’; long in /@/ ‘feet.’ The diphthongs ea, eo had the 
stress on the first element, which was open—=(z)—in ea, 
éa (‘2ea, *xeeea), close in ¢0, G0 (‘eo, ‘eeo): heard ‘hard,’ déad 
‘dead’; core ‘earth,’ déop ‘deep.’ In ze the two elements 
were originally pronounced separately, but in ordinary West- 
Saxon the diphthong was smoothed into open (7), as in zeddra 
‘older,’ ‘elder’; long in Aieran ‘hear,’ 

729. The following consonants require notice. ¢=(k), 
as in céne ‘bold.’ ¢=(c), resembling in sound our ch=(tf), 
as in ¢éree ‘church. These two sounds are sometimes 
distinguished in the manuscripts by writing & for the back- 
consonant, as in kéne, and keeping ¢ to denote the front 
sound. g when not initial was pronounced (5), as in dagas 
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‘days, durg ‘city,’ hdlga ‘saint, except in the combina- 
tion 2g, which was pronounced (ng), as in. dang ‘long,’ 
singan ‘sing.’ ¢ in the combination ng was a front stop, 
this combination having the sound (fiq), as in sengan 
‘singe,’ where the OE g has a sound very similar to that of 
the MnE g in singe. ¢¢ had the sound (qq), as in dryég 
‘bridge,’ where, again, the OE sound closely resembles the 
(dz) of bridge; the ¢ in this digraph is intended to indi- 
cate the front. sound, the less frequent (gg) being 
generally written gg, as in frogga ‘frog. Initial ¢ also 
had the sound (q), but seems also to have been pronounced 
(j): geard ‘yard, ‘ court,’ genumen ‘taken.’ Non-initial ¢ 
had the sound (j), except in the combinations 7g, é¢ ; deg 
(day), sggeb ‘ says, hergian ‘ravage. 

730. x=(ks), but in many words it was originally pro- 
nounced (xs), as in weaxan ‘ grow. 

731. 7, s, had the voice sounds (v, z, 5) between vowels 
and between 7, 27 and vowels, as in drifan ‘drive, /réosan 
‘freeze, core ‘ earth,’ 

732. Initial had the same sound as in E. Aw, as in Awit 
‘white, =(wh). So also /, hr, hn represented the voiceless 
sounds of (1, r, n) respectively, as in Adzd ‘loud,’ hring ‘ring,’ 
hnutu ‘nut. In Aw ete. the 2 and the w were originally 
pronounced separately. Non-initial A—‘strong #’—had 
the sound of (x) in Scotch Jock, as in Surh ‘through’; in 
some words it had the sound of (¢) in German 7cA, especially 
after a front vowel, as in ge'szhp ‘sight.’ 

733, r was always trilled, as in Scotch. c, g, zw were 
pronounced clearly before consonants in such words as 
cnawan ‘know,’ gnagan ‘gnaw,’ writan ‘ write,’ whee ‘luke- 
warm.’ 

734. Double consonants were’ pronounced double, or 
long, as in mann ‘man ’—distinct from ge'man ‘I remember,’ 
where the # was quite short—swnne ‘sun’ (the zm as in pen- 
knife) distinct from sunz ‘ son,’ 
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Stress. 


735. In OE the general principle of word-stress is to put 
the strong stress on the first syllable of a. word, as in ‘fiscas 
‘fishes,’ “fiscere ‘ fisher, ‘ryhiwis ‘rightly wise, ‘righteous,’ 
‘misdéd ‘ misdeed.’ 

736. In sentences, form-words and words of subordinate 
meaning generally had weak stress, as in MnE; conjunctions, 
such as and ‘and,’ prepositions, such as of ‘ of,’ ‘ off,’ on ‘on,’ 
and many other particles had weak stress, as also many of 
the pronouns, such as zé ‘I,’ including the definite article se 
‘the.’ So also in separate words the inflectional and deriva- 
tive elements were subordinated in stress to the body of the 
word. 

737. The stress of full-words themselves was often subor- 
dinated to that of other full-words. In OE an adjunct-word 
is generally put before the noun it modifies, and takes a 
stronger stress than its head-word, as in the combination 
adjective or genitive+ noun: ‘god -mann ‘a good man, ‘gode 
-deda ‘good deeds,’ -Les ‘cyninges :sunu ‘ the king’s son.’ 

738. In compounds the same principle was followed: the 
modifying word came first, and took the chief stress, as in 
ryhiwis. So also the compound dimdeg ‘judgment-day’ had 
the same stress as domes deg ‘ day of judgment,’ ‘ doomsday.’ 

But there are some exceptions to this rule of putting the 
stress on the first element of compounds :— 

739. Group-compounds of preposition + noun, such as the 
adverbs of‘dine ‘down,’ literally ‘off-the-hill” as in 2é éode 
ofdine ‘he went down,’ obec ‘back,’ literally ‘on-the-back,’ 
to'deg ‘today, were of course originally independent word- 
groups in which the prepositions were without stress in accord- 
ance with the general rule, so that the stress necessarily fell 
on the succeeding noun. 

740. Adverbs of full and distinct meaning are treated like 
adjectives as regards stress, taking strong stress when followed 
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by another word with which they form a group, as in ‘wide 
&e:siene ‘widely seen, ‘seen far and wide’ [compare the 
compound widcib ‘widely known]. So also when a verb 
follows, as in ‘zm :gan ‘go in,’ *b7 :s/andan ‘stand by,’ ‘help.’ 
But if the verb precedes, it takes the principal stress: hé ‘éode 
sinn ‘he went in,’ hé ‘stad him Gi ‘he helped him.’ When 
these particles precede their verbs, they are felt to form com- 
pounds with them through the group having the same stress as 
compounds in general, so that we may write these groups as 
single words—zungan, bistandan. But as these particles are, as 
we see, liable to be separated from their verbs in other con- 
structions, we call them separable particles. 

741. But if these particles are compounded with nouns or 
adjectives instead of verbs, they cannot be shifted, as in 
‘inngang ‘going in,’ ‘entrance,’ dispel] ‘by-tale,’ ‘ parable,’ 
whose elements can no more be separated than those of 
ryhtwis, ete. 

742. In OE there is also a class of inseparable particles, 
such as for- in for:gzefan ‘forgive, which has no connection 
with the preposition for ‘for,’ never occurring as an inde- 
pendent word. These inseparable particles ought strictly 
speaking to be regarded as derivative elements, like the w- in 
‘uncup ‘unknown, but as many of them lost their indepen- 
dence only at a comparatively recent period in OE, it is 
allowable to regard /or:szefan, etc., as compounds. The in- 
separable prefix de- in Jde'sgt/an ‘beset’ is, indeed, the same 
word as the preposition de ‘by,’ although they have diverged 
in meaning. 

743. While abstract nouns compounded with inseparable 
particles throw the stress on to the particle in the usual way, 
as in forwyrd ‘destruction,’ parallel to zamgang, the corre- 
sponding verbs take the stress on the verb itself, as in for- 
‘weorpan ‘perish,’ for:stefan. This shifting of stress is 
often accompanied by phonetic weakening of the particle; 
thus to the strong form of the prefix in -digang ‘going 
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round,’ ‘cultivation,’ ‘worship’ corresponds the weak Jde- in 
began ‘go round,’ ‘cultivate,’ etc., desg/tan. 

The explanation of this is that forwyrd, bigang, tnngang, etc., 
were inseparable compounds already in Parent Germanic, at a 
time when /orweorfan, etc. were still separable compounds 
like zzn-gan. At that time the two elements of /orqeorpan 
etc. could stand in any order, and the principal stress could fall 
either on the particle or the verb, according as the one or the 
other was the more emphatic. After a time, some of the 
prefixes, such as for-, became vague in meaning, so that they 
lost not only their stress but their independence. 


Quantity. 


744. Long vowels in weak syllables were shortened in OF, 
as in degan (748). 

745. On the other hand short final strong vowels were 
lengthened, as in Awa ‘who,’ Sz ‘thou’=Germanic hwa, pu. 
Hence the short vowel of the unstressed article se in -se 
mann ‘the man’ is lengthened when the word is used in the 
sense of ‘he,’ as in ‘sé -4e ‘he who.’ 

746. In Anglian, short vowels were lengthened before 
vowel-like consonants followed by another consonant— 
‘group-lengthening’—as in d/d ‘old, dgng ‘long,’ dlina 
‘blind,’ dzmé ‘dumb’=Early West-Saxon eald, long, lang 
blind, dumb. These lengthenings appear also in Late West- 
Saxon, 

Vowels. 

747. a (0), #&, ea. These vowels all correspond to 
Germanic a, still preserved in Modern German; thus OE 
mann, feeder, heard=German mann, vater, hart. Germanic 
a in the Oldest E. was kept only before nasals, as in mann, 
hand, lang. Everywhere else it was fronted to @, as in 
wes ‘was,’ @cer ‘field,’ fader. Before ‘group 7 and J,’ that 
is, before r and / followed by a consonant, and before strong 
h the voice-glide (2) was developed, as in E. (hiorin) § 711, 
which afterwards by phonetic divergence developed into full 
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(a), as in heard, earm ‘arm’; eall, eald ‘old’; ge'seah ‘saw, 
eahla ‘eight, weaxan (780). Before a back vowel in the 
next syllable @ became the back vowel a, as in dagas ‘ days,’ 
dagum ‘to days’ dat., compared with dwg ‘day,’ gen. daeges. 
These are the West-Saxon forms. In Anglian a@ before 
nasals became g—as also often in Early West-Saxon—and @ 
before group 7 became a, so that the Anglian forms are mpnn, 
hond (746), long ; heard, etc. ; all, ald (746). 

748. i, e, eo. In Germanic, e before group-nasals became 
7, whence OE ézndan ‘bind,’ sengan ‘sing’ compared with 
helpan ‘help. In OE itself e also became 7 before single 
nasals, as in mz7man ‘take’ compared with séelan ‘steal.’ The 
vowel in such words as we/an ‘know’ is Germanic and Arian 
z, In OE ¢ before group 7 became eo much in the same way 
as @ became ea (747), as in s/eorra ‘star,’ eorfe. e, 7 became 
eo, 20 before a back—especially a back round—vowel in the 
next syllable, as in Aeofon ‘heaven,’ clzopian ‘call,’ the forms 
hefon, clipian also occurring. 


For the change of weak eo into ea, a, as in (e)am=eom ‘am,’ 
see § 1067. 


749. u,o. In Germanic, 0 became zw before group-nasals, 
and in OE itself 0 became w before single nasals, whence OE 
Sebunden ‘bound’ compared with seholpen ‘helped, senumen 
‘taken’ compared with Ses/o/en ‘stolen. In such a word as 
sunu ‘son, the zs are Germanic and Arian. 

750. The Germanic vowel @ is preserved in West-Saxon, 
as in fer ‘danger,’ @fen ‘evening, being narrowed to é in 
Anglian and Kentish—/er, éfen. 


MutTatIon. 


751. Mutation is the influence exercised by a vowel on the 
vowel of a preceding syllable, by which the first vowel is 
modified in the direction of the second one. Thus in OE 
Secoren ‘chosen’=Old High German gzkoran, compared with 
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OE curun \ater curon ‘they chose,’ « has been lowered to 0 
by the influence of the a2. This is therefore an a-mutation 
of wu. 

752. But the most important mutations in OE are the 
front mutations, caused by Germanic 7 and /, which after 
they had caused the mutation were generally lost or modified 
in OE. In these mutations the influence of the z or 7 on the 
vowel was not direct; the 7 or / first front-modified the 
preceding consonant, which in its turn influenced the pre- 
ceding vowel; thus OE gnde ‘end’ from Germanic andzo 
passed through the following stages: (an/dji, enjdji), endz, 
ende. In most cases these fronted consonants were unfronted 
after they had modified the preceding vowel, as we see in the 
case of gnde. But the fronted ¢ and g—which we write é, ¢ 
—were kept, as in wrgcéa ‘exiled man,’ which is our MnE 
word wretch, compared with wracu ‘state of exile, wrecan 
‘drive,’ secgan ‘say’ compared with sagu ‘saying,’ ‘saw.’ 

753. The following are the mutations in their Early West- 
Saxon forms :— 

e...i. Jeran ‘carry,’ direb (Oldest E. dzrzp) ‘carries’ ; 
cweban ‘say, cwrde (Oldest E. cwrds') ‘saying,’ ‘ speech.’ 

a(e@)...@. faran ‘go,’ ‘travel,’ /grian ‘convey’; mann 
‘man’ mgnn (Germanic mannz) ‘men. 

@..:8. hal ‘whole,’ ‘sound,’ hélan ‘heal’; an ‘one,’ 
énig ‘any. This ‘mutation @’ remains in the non-West- 
Saxon dialects, which change Germanic @ into @ For con- 
venience we will. in future distinguish the West-Saxon 
Germanic @ by writing it @, as in @fen contrasted with 
hélun. Mutated Germanic @ remains unchanged in West- 
Saxon, as in /éce ‘physician’ (Oldest E. /ééz), déd ‘deed’ 
(Germanic dédz), and becomes é in the other dialects: /ée, 
déd. 

ea, eco...ie. eald ‘old,’ zeldra ‘ older,’ nzeht (Germanic 
nahtt) ‘night’; heord ‘herd’ hierde ‘shepherd,’ In Late 
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West-Saxon this z becomes y or 7: yldra, ntht, hyrde. In 
Anglian the one ze appears as g, the other as 7: gldra, gldra, 
nght; hirde (Oldest Anglian hzrdz). 

‘6a, 60... ie. geléafa ‘belief, gelzefan ‘believe, éaca 
‘increase ’ (noun), éac ‘also,’ zecan ‘to increase’ ; geséon ‘see,’ 
Sesiene ‘visible.’ ze in Late West-Saxon becomes y,7: gelyfan, 
ican, sesyne. In the other dialects it becomes é: geléfan, écan, 
Geséne. 

u...y. full ‘full, gefyllan ‘to fill” cyning ‘king.’ y in 
Late Kentish becomes ¢ by lowering and unrounding, as in 
Gefellan. , 

a...¥. céb ‘known,’ cyan ‘proclaim,’ més ‘ mouse, 
mys ‘mice. y becomes é in Late Kentish, as in més. 

o... 08. dohior ‘daughter,’ dat. deh/er. @ was unrounded 
into e in Late OE, the change beginning already in Early 
West-Saxon: dehter. As Germanic o became zw before 7 in 
the same way as ¢ became 7 (758), y is the most usual OE 
mutation of 0, as in gold‘ gold,’ gylden (older guldin) ‘ golden, 
Sox ‘fox,’ fyxen ‘vixen.’ 

6...@. foda ‘food, fedan ‘feed, fot ‘foot,’ fet ‘ feet’ 
@ afterwards became é, the change beginning in Early West- 
Saxon: /édan, fet. 


Consonant INFLUENCE. 


754. In West-Saxon the front glide between ¢ ¢ and a 
following vowel often developed into a full e forming a diph- 
thong with the vowel. 

755. Gee-, gee- passed through (cjze, ce'ze, qjze, gee) and 
then by phonetic divergence and stress-shifting (ce‘a, c’ea, 
etc.) into éea-, gea-, as in séeal ‘shall,’ seaf ‘ gave’ [compare 
cwep ‘said’] = non-West-Saxon séel, ¢@f This ea was 
mutated into ze in West-Saxon in such words as the noun ééle 
‘chill’ compared with ca/an ‘be cold,’ gest ‘ stranger,’ [com- 
pare German gas/]=non-West-Saxon ¢gle, gest. 

756. C&-, &- became céa-, Séa-, as in scéap ‘ sheep,’ Séafon 
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‘they gave’ [compare cwédon ‘ they said’ ]=non-West-Saxon 
Séép, Séfon. 

757. Ge-, ge- became ¢éze-, Sze-, as in sczeld ‘ shield, szefan 
‘give’ [compare cweban| = non-West-Saxon s¢éeld, séeéld, 
Gefan. 

758. Through similar changes ¢ followed by a diphthong 
in West-Saxon often corresponds to Germanic /, which in 
OE seems to have been. made into the stop consonant (q), as 
in Séar ‘ year’ Anglian gér, geoc ‘yoke,’ seong ‘ young,’ com- 
pared with German jafr (=Germanic jér), joch, jung. 


759. In Anglian, the back consonants c, 4, g smooth a pre- 
ceding diphthong. ea became @, as in geswh, wexan= 
non-Anglian (West-Saxon and Kentish) geseah, weaxan. ¢o 
became ¢, as in feh/an ‘ fight,’ were ‘work’ (noun)—where, as 
is often the case, the influence of the back consonant passes 
through an intervening vowel-like consonant—= West Saxon 
JSeohtan, weorc. éa, €0 became é, as in é, ége ‘ eye, héh ‘high,’ 
flégan ‘to fly’=West-Saxon éac, éage, héah, fléogan. 

760. w often changes a following ¢o into o or w, especially 
in Late OE, as in szveos/or ‘sister,’ later swwustor, sweord, sword, 
swurd ‘sword.’ 

Consonants. 


761. In OE 4 between vowels or between vowel-like con- 
sonants and vowels was dropped, often with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, as in /urh ‘furrow,’ dat. plur. farum, Wealh 
‘foreigner, ‘Welshman,’ plur. Wealas, Wéalas, Wrels¢ 
‘Welsh.’ When two vowels came together in this way, they 
were often made into a diphthong, as in geséon ‘see’ from 
*seseohan [compare geseah ‘saw’ ]. 

762, Open g, & became / before a breath consonant, as 
in byht ‘ bending’ [dizgan ‘bend ’|. 

7638. Final open g was also unvoiced in Late West-Saxon, 
as in ¢roh ‘trough,’ genoh ‘enough,’ durh=earlier srog, genog, 
burg. 
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764. ris often transposed, as in zernan ‘ run ’—the original 
form being preserved in gerzznan ‘run together,’ ‘coagulate’ 
—especially in Late Northumbrian, as in Jzrda ‘third’ = 
West-Saxon Sridda [compare fréo ‘ three ’]. ; 

765. s is often transposed in the same way, as in Late 
West-Saxon @xzan ‘ask,’ cirps ‘curly’=earlier dsczan, crisp. 

766. r in some words does not correspond to Germanic 7 
but to a Germanic modification of s, as in zwéron ‘were’ 
compared with wes ‘was,’ Secoren ‘chosen,’ cyre ‘ choice’ 
compared with ¢éosan ‘ choose.’ So also g and d often 
represent Germanic modifications of # and / respectively, as 
in cwédon, cwide compared with cweban, slegen ‘ struck,’ 
slaga ‘slayer’ compared with s/éan [from *sleahan] ‘strike,’ 
“kill” These changes are the result of weak stress of the 
syllable containing s, 4, 4 in Early Germanic. Hence we 
call the resulting r ‘weak r’ to distinguish it from r=Ger- 
manic 7, and so with the other consonants. 

767. » in the combinations 7, dp), sh becomes #, to which 
a preceding d is assimilated giving the combinations //, s/, as 
in Early West-Saxon Jit = biteb ‘bites’ and bideb ‘waits, 
ciest ‘chooses’ from ¢éosan. We occasionally find Jet set 
written instead of Ae? Pe/, showing that consonants in sepa- 
rate words were assimilated. Affe ‘that’ (conjunction) is 
regularly written so, being equivalent to Jef Pe. 

768. Double consonants in OE often represent a Germanic 
single consonant +7, as in sgl/an ‘give’ séghban ‘injure,’ 
setlan ‘set’ =Gothic saljan, skajan, satjan, the single conso- 
nant appearing in such forms as s¢/ep, scebep, seteb ‘he gives, 
etc., which point to older *saljp, etc. Germanic /, gf, 7 
appear in OE respectively as ¢¢, é¢ and 4d, as in wrecca 
‘one exiled,’ /gegan ‘lay,’ hebban ‘raise’ compared with wracu 
‘state of exile,’ deg ‘he lay,’ Aafen ‘ raised.’ Germanic 77, on 
the other hand, appears as 77 in OE, as in derdan ‘injure’ 
[cp. daru ‘ injury ’}. 

769. In OE itself ¢, ¢, p are often doubled before r and 7, 
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as in bzver, bitter ‘ bitter’ [cp. di/an ‘ bite’], eppel ‘ apple’ [cp. 
apulder ‘apple-tree’|, nédre, néddre ‘serpent, fod(d)or 
‘food’; and in the later forms mzcéle plur. of micel ‘ great,’ 
déoppra adj., déoppor adv. ‘ deeper.’ 


Gradation. 


770. By gradation we understand certain traditional con- 
nections between the vowels—most clearly shown in the conju- 
gation of the ‘strong’ verbs—which enable us to ey 
them under the following gradation-series:—-  - 

a...6. faran ‘proceed,’ for ‘ proceeded’; /or ‘journey,’ 
Sefera, sefera ‘companion.’ 

e (i, eo)... a (e,ea)...u(o). windan ‘wind,’ wand 
‘he wound,’ wundon ‘they wound’; wendan ‘turn. deran 
‘carry, der, boren ; byr-hen ‘burden. beorgan ‘protect, bearg, 
burgon, Seborgen; beorg ‘mountain,’ durg ‘fortress,’ ‘ city, 
borg ‘pledge,’ ‘ security,’ dorgzan ‘ borrow. 

a (2, ea)... &. der ‘he carried,’ déron ‘ they carried’ ; 
bér ‘bier.’ spraec ‘he spoke, sprécon ‘they spoke’; spré¢ 
‘ speech.’ 

1...8...i. wrifan‘write, wrdat‘he wrote, wrifon ‘they 
wrote’; Sewrit ‘writing’ (noun). Jdelifan ‘remain’; laf 
‘residue,’ ‘remains,’ whence by mutation /@fan ‘ leave.’ 

6o (i)...6a...u(0). <¢éosan ‘choose,’ céas ‘he chose,’ 
curon ‘they chose,’ gecoren ‘chosen’; cyre ‘choice.’ /or- 
léosan ‘lose’; léas ‘devoid of, G-liesan ‘release’ ; losian ‘ be 
lost,’ coe bugan ‘bend, ‘bow, béag, bugon, gebogen; 
béag, ‘ring’; doga ‘bow’ (noun), dy ‘ bending.’ 


These vowel-relations are the result of a variety of compli- 
cated changes in Germanic and Arian, their ultimate cause being 
shifting of stress and variations of intonation in Parent Arian. 
Thus in the pret. pl. and past participles the root-vowels 
were without stress in Arian; hence the short vowels in 
-writen, curon, -coren, -bogen—and also in gewret, boga, etc.— 
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are weakenings of the diphthongs and long vowels in writan, 
ééosan, bigan, where they had full stress. 

Hence also the weakened vowels are associated with weak 
7, g, @ (768), as in cuvon compared with ¢éosan. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


Orthography. 


771. In the ME period the OE was superseded by the 
Old French orthography—-Norman at first, but afterwards 
Parisian. 

772. Old French orthography was founded on the tra- 
ditional pronunciation of Latin; but by the time French was 
first written down—probably in the 9th century—the tradition 
of the Old Latin pronunciation had been partially lost. 

778. In the gth century pronunciation of Latin, y had lost 
its old. value, having been unrounded into (i), and so had 
come to be a mere orthographic variant of 7 So when 
Latin # was fronted to (yy) in French, as in dune (lyyna) 
from Latin Zaza, the « was kept as the symbol of the new 
sound (y). And when the French orthography was intro- 
duced into England, the sound of OE y was represented by 
uz, which we write # to distinguish it from ME «w= OE az. 
Hence in early Southern ME sunne ‘sun’ and sinne ‘sin’= 
OE synn were written alike. In Old French there was a diph- 
thong #7=(yi), which in Anglo-French was smoothed into (yy), 
and so. was used—together with simple ~—to express (yy) 
not only in French words, such as /ruz/, /rii/ ‘ fruit,’ but also 
in E. words, such as fir, fur ‘fire,’ duclden ‘build’ =OE 
yr, byldan, byldan, 

774. y, being thus superfluous, was almost completely 
disused for a time in Early ME, but in Late ME—as in Late 
Old French—it was written in many cases instead of 2; because 
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z was written without any dot, and so was liable to be mis- 
taken for a part of another letter, especially , m, uw. Hence 
it became usual to write y in such words as dynden, wyues= 
OE d:ndan, wifes. It also became usual to write_y at the end 
of words, as in many, day=Early ME manz, dat. 

775. In Early Norman French o in many words had a 
sound between close (0) and (u), and as w represented the 
sound (y) as well as (u) in ME as in French, it was found 
convenient to use o for the sound (u)—in which case we 
write it ¢—especially in combination with such letters as 2, 
m, u(= v) where « would cause graphic confusion, as in cdémen 
‘come, Jéue ‘love’ =OE cuman, lufu; also before single 
consonants followed by a vowel, as in Jdd/e ‘but, cérage 
‘courage,’ because the earlier ME spellings dude, curage 
seemed to suggest (yy). 

776. In Late Parisian the older diphthong (ou) was 
smoothed into (uu), as in doug (duuts) ‘sweet,’ and so ou 
was introduced into Late ME as the symbol of (uu), as in 
hous = earlier hus = OE his ‘house,’ the actual sound re- 
maining unchanged. 

777. In Late Latin e was written instead of ae, oe, which 
fell into disuse, the classical caclum, poena, for instance, being 
written celum, pena; and so in Old French e was used to 
express open as well as close (e), and this usage passed into 
ME. We write the long ME open sound ¢ to distinguish 
dgd ‘dead’ from déd ‘ deed, the latter having the close sound. 
So also we express the long open o by 9, as in s/n ‘stone’ 
distinguished from mdne ‘moon,’ the two sounds not being 
generally distinguished—any more than the two es—in ME 
orthography. The Old French diphthong ze was smoothed 
into close (ee) in Anglo-French, and so came to express the 
latter sound in such words as meschief ‘ mischief,’ /zef ‘ dear.’ 

778. In Parisian French, Latin ¢ = (k) before front 
vowels, as in cze/, passed through (ts) into (s). In some cases 
it developed into (tf), which combination was expressed by 
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ch, as in chien. Latin g=(g) became ‘soft’ (dz) before front 
vowels, as in geste ‘exploit’ from Latin ges/a. Latin 7 = (j) 
also developed into (dz), as in ja=Latin jam. Latin gv, gu 
= (kw, gw) soon dropped their (w) in Old French, so that gu, 
gu came to be regarded as symbols of ‘hard’ (k, g) respec- 
tively, especially before front vowels, as in guz, Jangue from 
Latin gvi, lingva, the former being also expressed by 
k—ke. 

779. Hence in ME the old ¢ was written & before front 
vowels, as in A¢mg, as also when doubled, as in Jzkhe ‘ thick,’ 
cw being expressed by the Early Old French gw, as in guéne 
‘queen’ = OE cwén. c was kept before back vowels and 
generally before consonants, as in cumen, cémen, clgne ‘ clean.’ 
The ME development of OE ¢ having nearly the sound 
of French ch, this digraph was used to express it, as in 
chirche = OF éiri¢e. ¢ =(s) was used only in French words, 
such as face. 

780. In ME the difference in form between the OF 5 
(724) and the French g was utilized phonetically. The 
letter g was assigned to (g), as in gad ‘good, and the soft 
French g, as in geste ‘exploit, and also to the ME develop- 
ment of OE stopped g, which had nearly the sound of (dg), 
as in sengen ‘singe,’ brigge ‘bridge’ = OE sengan, brycg. 
Hard g was also expressed by the French gw, as it still is in 
tongue = OE funge. j = (dz) was written only in French 
words, such as juggen ‘judge.’ , on the other hand, was 
restricted to the open sounds, both back and front, as in 
dages, sung = OE dagas, geong, the latter sound being after- 
wards expressed by y, as in MnE: ydng, young. 

781. After much fluctuation OE strong 4 was written gh, 
as in right, doghier. 

782. Latin gz still kept its sound (dz) in Early Old French 
—where it was also used to express (ts), as in doug ‘ sweet’— 
and did not become simple (z) till a later period. Hence it is 
not till the end of the ME period that they began to write z 
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instead of s = (z) in E. words, as in wegele ‘ weazel,’ generally 
written wese/e. 

783. The Latin sound (w), which was expressed indiffer- 
ently by the angular v or the round vu, became (v) in Old 
French, the old symbol being kept, so wu, v became the 
symbol of voiced OF fin ME, as in duve = OE lufu. The 
sound (w) was introduced again into Old French from Old 
German in such words as warde, from Old Low German 
warda (= OE weard ‘custody’), developing into (gw), later 
(g) in Parisian—guarde. In those Old French dialects which 
kept German (w) it was expressed by two angular ws joined 
together, whence we still call the ligature ‘double w.’ In 
ME w soon superseded the OE p (724). As w in OF snaw 
‘snow’ was practically an (u), in ME w came into. general 
use in diphthongs, as in snow, how=OE ha, the ow = (uu) in 
the latter being only a written diphthong. 

784. The other Runic letter A was used thraahout the 
ME period, but the digraph 4 soon came into use to express 
the voice as well as the breath sound of J, as in drgen, 
brethen (breeSan) ‘ breathe,’ dr¢h, breth (breep) ‘breath.’ In 
Old French “4 was written only in learned words, proper 
names, etc., and had the sound (t), which it often kept in ME 
as well; we still pronounce such words as Thomas with a (t), 
as.in ME’ Old French p2=(f) was also used only in 
learned words and names, / being often substituted for it ; it 
was used in ME in such learned words as pheszk ‘ physic,’ 
also written fiszk, 


Stress. 


785. In ME the noun- and adjective-prefixes al-, mzs-, un- 
throw the stress forward, as in al:mzhic, mis‘ded, un-citp ‘ un- 
known’= OE ‘elmthitgs, ‘misdéd, ‘uncup. 

786. In Old French the stress generally fell on the same 
syllable as in Latin, as in na‘/ure = Latin na‘taram. Through 
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the dropping of final Latin syllables many French words 
thus came to have the stress on the last syllable, as in o'our 
=ho'norem, pi'te= pie'tatem. When first introduced into ME 
French words kept their original stress: naire, o-nur, pile ; 
but such words afterwards threw the stress back on to the 
first syllable by the analogy of the native E. words, such as 
fader, ‘bod, becoming ‘ndatire, etc. 

787. In longer French words, where it would have been 
inconvenient to throw the stress back to the first syllable, it 
was drawn back from the end to the middle of the word, as 
in sdvereyneté, con‘dicioun (kon'disiuun) and the other words 
in -zoun = Latin -zonem. 

788. Many words of French origin compounded with 
particles, such as a-vow (a'vuu), defense, dis'gse (dis‘eeza), keep 
their original stress by the analogy of native words such as 
arisen, becumen, 


Quantity. 


789. The first quantity-change that took place in ME 
was the lengthening of OE short consonants after a short 
strong vowel, so that OE zz ‘in’ and zm ‘dwelling’ were 
levelled under the latter form; and as it was no longer neces- 
sary to mark the distinction, the OE double consonants were 
written single, as in a/, man=OE eall, mann. But double 
consonants before vowels were kept in ME in pronunciation 
as well as spelling, so that, for instance, sunne ‘sun’ =OE 
sunne was kept distinct from swne ‘son’=OE sunu, these two 
words never rhyming on one another in verse. | 

790. The OE group-lengthenings were kept up in ME, as 
in ld, long, blind, ditmb, doumb=Old Anglian aid, long, blind, 
dumb. Otherwise OE long vowels were generally shortened 
before two consonants, as in askven, wisdom [compare ME 
wis ‘wise’|, kepte ‘kept’ pret. = OE dscian, wisdom, cépte. 
But length was often preserved before sé, as in gst ‘ least,’ prést 
‘priest’ =OE /ést, préost. 
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In the transition from ME to MnE the long vowels before 
ng and mb were shortened, whence MnE Jong, young (jen), 
dumb compared with o/d (ould), d/énd (blaind). Hence also 
OE -anc, -gnc appears as -ank in MnkE, while OE -ang, -png 
appears as -omg, as in dank =OE hlanc compared with dong =OE 
lang. 

791. In Late ME short vowels before a single consonant 
followed by another vowel were lengthened, as in name, méte 
‘meat,’ drpken ‘broken’=Early ME name, mete, broken =OE 
nama, mele, Sebrocen. We call these lengthened vowels ‘ new- 
longs’ as opposed to the ‘old-longs’ in such words as win 
‘wine’ =OE wim. But the high vowels 7, #7, w were never 
lengthened, as in wréfen ‘written,’ dide ‘did,’ sune = OE 
Sewriten, dyde, sunu. 

792. Vowels were not lengthened in final strong syllables, 
as in smal, swan, yaf ‘ gave, God=OE smal, swan, seaf, God, 
because the final consonants had already been lengthened 
(789). 

798. Short vowels are often preserved in Late as well as 
Early ME before a single consonant followed by the full 
vowel 7, as in manz, pent, bodi, or weak e+a vowel-like conso- 
nant (r, 1, n, m), as in hamer, feler, coper ; sadel, hovel; seven, 
troden, all of which still have short vowels in Present English. 
This is called back-shortening. Originally long vowels are 
sometimes back-shortened in ME, as in /aer from OE Léafor. 
But there are several exceptions to the general principle of 
back-shortening, as in Late ME @ker, cradel, stjlen=OE acer, 
cradol, gestolen. 

The explanation of back-shortening is that the lengthening 
is shifted from the strong vowel to the final z or the vowel-like 
consonant, just as in Present English gvzy is often lengthened 
into (pztzz) [944]. 


Vowels. 


794. In ME the OE weak vowels are generally levelled 
under ¢, especially when final: ME name, beren, sune=OE 
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nama, beran, sunu. There was a tendency to drop weak e 
altogether after another weak syllable, as in /a@dz, ‘lady’ from 
OE hlefige. 

795. Many words which in OE. end in a consonant, take 
final e in ME, which they get from the OE inflected forms ; 
thus ME gwéne ‘queen’ comes not from the OE nom. sing. 
cwén, but from the acc. sing. czéve, plur. nom. cwena, etc. 
Other examples are sine ‘sin,’ dale ‘valley, dede ‘prayer’ 
= OE synn, del, gebed, plurals synna, dalu, gebedu. Such 
forms as narwe ‘narrow, yelwe ‘yellow’ = OE nearu, Seolu, 
plurals zearwe, geolwe arose in the same way. 

796. a. In the strong vowels the most marked and 
earliest change is the smoothing of the OE diphthongs, shown 
in Late ME hard, sterre ‘ star,’ brgd ‘ bread,’ dep ‘ deep’ =OE 
heard, steorra, bréad, déop. 

797. In Early ME ea became (2), which was generally 
written e, as in herd, wes=OE heard, wes. This broad (2) 
was then still further broadened to (a), giving Late ME ard, 
was. OE a was kept throughout in such words as man, 
faren=OE mann, faran. ME a in such words as al, half, 
comes from Anglian a//, haZf, not from West-Saxon ea//, healf. 

798. i, u. In North-Thames E. 7 corresponds not only 
to OE 2, as in smzb=OE smzp, but also to OE y, as in sznne, 
dide, But (y) was still preserved in the Southern dialect, as in 
siinne, diide, being represented by e in Middle as well as Old 
Kentish, as in seme. The London dialect generally has ‘= 
OE y, but some words have the Southern, and the few the 
Kentish forms: sznne, dist, kernel=OE synn, bysig ‘occupied,’ 
cyrnel,‘ kernel.’ In some words (y) was broadened to (u), 
especially after lip-consonants, as in worden ‘worry,’ mdche 
‘much’=OE wyrgan, myéel, micéel. 

799. e. OE close (e) became open (e) in Early ME, so 
that OE ¢ and ¢ were levelled under the latter sound, which 
we write simply e in ME, as in helpen, elfen, rest, mele=OE 
helpan, elan; resi, mele. OK eo also became open e in Late 
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ME, as in ere, hevene. All these es are liable to be lengthened 
in Late ME (791), as in géen, méle. 
800. u. OE uw was kept unchanged in ME, as 1n sune. 
801. 0. OE close o became open in Early ME, as in 
folk, nose, bodien ‘proclaim’=OE folc, nosu, bodian, being 
liable to lengthening in Late ME, as in nse, dpdien. 


served unchanged in ME, @, @ being also the representatives 
of OE 20, éa respectively (796): win, kéne ‘bold,’ dép, sg‘ sea,’ 
hgved ‘head, his, hous, god ‘good’ =OE win, céne, déop, s@, 
héafod, hus, god. So also ME finden, feld ‘ field, hand‘ dog,’ 
word ‘word’= Anglian findan, féeld, hind, word (746). Z 
is sometimes the result of raising Anglian é before open ¢ and 
front 2, as in ze ‘eye,’ hih ‘high’ =Old Anglian ége, héh, West- 
Saxon éage, héah, the open g¢=(j) being absorbed. So also 
open g was absorbed in ME by a preceding w or #, as in fuel 
‘bird,’ dzen later dowen ‘bend’=OE fugol, bigan. It is 
to be observed that ME @ represents not only the common 
OE @ in céne, but also the Anglian é= West-Saxon @ and ze, 
as in éven ‘evening, dede ‘ deed,’ héren ‘hear, zséne ‘seen’= 
West-Saxon @/en, déd, hieran, Sesiene. But @=@ is frequent 
before and after 7, as in drgden ‘dread, Agr ‘there,’ wgren 
‘were ’= West-Saxon on'drédan, hér, weron. 

803. In South-Thames E. @ and @ when shortened pass 
through @ into a, while in Northern not only Anglian é=@ 
but also @ shorten to e, Midland generally showing the same 
tendency. Hence such words as OE A/éfdige ‘lady,’ lédde 
‘led,’ néddre ‘serpent, ondrédde ‘feared’ appear in Southern 
as lavedt, ladi’, ladde. naddre, dradde, in Northern as /efdz, ledz, 
ledde, neddre, dredde. But Southern has e in some ‘words, 
such as flesh=OE jlésc¢. 

804. OE 4 remained unchanged in the Northern dialect, 
as in ga ‘go,’ s/an=OE gan, stan. In South-Thames E., 
and to a great extent in Midland, it was rounded into broad 
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3: gp, sign. So also in gng=OE lang. This change took 
place before the introduction of such French words as dame, 
corage, which therefore kept their @ in South-Thames E. as 
well as Northern. 

805. OE 7 became z in North-Thames E., as also in the 
London dialect, but was preserved in the Southern dialect, 
as in fdr ‘fire, kijben ‘make known’ = OE /yr, cypan, 
which also preserved Late West-Saxon y=older ze, as in 
hiiren ‘hear, briésen ‘bruise’ = Early West-Saxon Aieran, 
briesan. Kentish kept its é, as in més ‘mice. # was brought 
into London E. in French words containing w, wz, as in diic, 
cure, fruit, fruit; when final or before a vowel it became éw, 
as is shown by such spellings as vertew, crewel=veriu, cruel. 


806. Most of the ME diphthongs are the result of the 
weakening of OE w and open g and ¢ after vowels, w and 
open g becoming w, as in du, dew, drauen=OE déaw, 
dragan, open ¢ becoming 7, as in we ‘ way’ =OE wes. The 
glide between a back vowel and a following 2 developed into 
diphthongic «, which was sometimes written, sometimes not, 
as in droghte, broughte ‘ brought’ = OE érohte. The follow- 
ing are the ME diphthongs :— 

ai=OE @s¢, as in daz, satde ‘said’ =OE deg, sesde. 

ei=OE eg, es, as in wer, lerde ‘laid’ =OE weg, legsde. 

6i=OE é, as in héd ‘hay’=OE hés. gré’=Anglian 
grég, West-Saxon grés. But OE é generally becomes Z in 
ME (802). 

6i=OE @¢, as in hére ‘ key ’=c&s. 

oi occurs only in French words, such as joce, vo7's. 

au=OE ag, as in drauen. In such words as daughier from 
Scandinavian A/ahtr it is the result of glide-development. In 
words of French origin aw corresponds sometimes to Old 
French au, as in cause, sometimes to Old French nasal a 
before a nasal consonant, as in chaumbre, servaunt=Old 
French chamére (tfaammbra), etc., the spellings chamére, ete. 
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without w occurring also in ME, where the pronunciation 
varied between pure (aaz) and (au), which was an E. imita- 
tion of the former. 

6u=OE éw, gow, as in néwe ‘new’=Old Anglian néowe, 
West-Saxon ziwe. French @ had this sound in certain cases 
(805). 

éu= OE éw, Zaw, as in déu. 

ou=OE ow, og, as in ow, dowe=OE tow, boga. 

Oou=OE ow, as in stou ‘place, b/dwen ‘bloom’=OE 
stow, blowan. In Early ME this diphthong also results from 
the development of a glide before 2, as in zmduh—also 
written 7dh—‘ enough,’ from OE gendf, earlier gendg (768) ; 
this 6% becomes wuz in late ME: ynough (inuux). 

Qu=OE aw, ag, as in dipwen ‘blow’ (wind), gwen 
‘own’ =OE dlawan, agen. 


807. In the above description of the ME vowel-system, 
vowels of foreign origin have been referred to only when 
they offer peculiarities of their own. The other vowels 
which were introduced in foreign words were identified with 
the native vowels, and went through the same changes in the 
later periods of the language. Thus (uu) in ME criine 
‘crown, where it is of French origin, and in dzn ‘ feathers,’ 
‘down,’ where it is of Scandinavian origin, went through the 
same changes as the (uu) in Azs. So also the ME diphthong 
(ei) in odezen ‘ obey,’ where it is of French origin, and in 
hetlen ‘ greet,’ where it is of Scandinavian origin, is entirely 
on a level with the native diphthong in zee, ‘These remarks 
apply also to the consonants. 


Consonants. 


808. In Old French 4 was silent in most words of Latin 
origin—being often dropped in writing as well as pronun- 
ciation—but was always pronounced in certain words— 
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mostly of German origin—which, of course, kept their 4 
when imported into ME both in spelling and pronunciation, 
the silent French 4 being sometimes written, sometimes not, 
but never pronounced. ME had silent French 4 in such 
words as onur, honour, hour, horrible. 

809. OE hr-, hl-, hn- became voiced in ME, as in rzng, 
lid, note; hw- was kept, being written wA, as in what. 


The change of ry to 7, etc. was not a phonetic weakening, 
but was a process of levelling, the few words beginning with 47, 
etc. being absorbed, as it were, into the much larger group of 
words beginning with the voiced sounds. Aw was preserved 
because of its occurrence in some very frequent words, such as 
what, when. 


810. The hisses were voiced initially in all native words 
in South-Thames E., as shown by such spellings as vo/k, 
zingen, but not in French words, such as /¢sée ‘ feast,’ sauf 
‘safe,’ because this change had been carried out before the 
introduction of French words. Southern v was introduced 
into the London dialect in a few words, such as véxen=OE 
Jyxen, feminine of fox, vat=OE fei ‘ vessel.’ 

811. OE ¢ and stopped ¢ developed into the compound 
consonants (cc, qj)—that is, nearly into their MnE sounds 
(tf, dg)—as in child, sengen, OE ¢é, cg being written cch, 
gg=(ccg, qqj), as in wrecche, seggen ‘say’ =OE wrecéa, 
SeCgan. 

812. Open OE g was rounded into (zw), which passed 
into (w) and then (u) (806). w=OE g was kept after a con- 
sonant, as in folwen ‘follow’ =OE /olgzan. 

813. Strong 4 was rounded into (xw) in the same way, 
as shown by its influence on preceding vowels (806). As 
final 4 in ME often corresponded to medial zw in such pairs 
as moh sing., 7nowe plur.=Late OE gendh, sendge, OF final 
h was changed into w when an e was added—as was fre-. 
quently the case (795): thus ME /urwe ‘furrow,’ holwe 
‘hollow’=OE /furh, holh. When final e was dropped at 
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the end of the ME period, a resulting final w was changed 
tou: folu, holu. 

814. Open ¢ was generally weakened to 7 after consonants 
as well as in diphthongs: dérzen ‘bury,’ del’ ‘belly’ =OE 
byrgan, bels. 

815. Final OE front 4 was voiced in ME when a vowel 
was added; thus Az ‘high’ has pl. hize, hie (802), from 
which a new uninflected form /z was formed. 

816. In OE the Anglian dialects seem to have changed 
medial ¢, ¢ to ¢, g before a back vowel, as in Anglian sécan= 
West-Saxon séan. Hence in ME we often find North- 
Thames &, as in séke, corresponding to South-Thames cf, as 
in séche, MnE having the Northern form in seek, the Southern 
in beseech. So also MnE cold, gall point to Anglian cad, 
galle, chalk to Southern éeale. 

817. Scandinavian words keep their (k) and (g), as in 
hetel ‘kettle,’ gerp ‘girth. The Northern forms mzke/ ‘great,’ 
give, etc.,=Southern michel, yiven, may also be due to Scan- 
dinavian influence. 

818. In some cases the fluctuation between the two 
classes of consonants is due to change of vowel in inflection. 
Thus the Standard ME ga ‘gate’ points to the OE pl. 
galu, the Northern yave to the sing. (Anglian) get. So also 
beginnen=OE beginnan owes its g to the pret. and past 
partic. degann, begunnen, 

819. ng kept its (g) not only in such words as finger, 
Lnglish, but also in sing, singer, ete. 

820. s¢ passed through (sj) inte (f), written sch, ssh, sh, as 
in short, shrid, fish=OE séort, scrid, fisé. Scandinavian sk 
was kept before all vowels, as in she, skt=Icelandic shy 
‘ cloud.’ 

821. The combinations /r, mr are made into /dr, ndr in 
ME by making the second half of the 7 and z into a stopped 
consonant, so as to facilitate the transition to the 7, as in 
alder (the tree), Aunder from OE aler genitive alre, bunor 
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genitive Sunres. So also ml became md/ in Jiméel ‘ thimble’ 
from OE /Aym(e)le ‘ thumbstall,’ literally ‘little thumb,’ from 
puma ‘thumb.’ 

822. Several of the consonants were liable to be dropped 
in weak syllables. Thus to the strong zch ‘I’=OE 7z¢ there 
corresponded a weak 2, which in Late ME almost supplanted 
the strong zeh. Weak final 2 was frequently dropped, as in 
game, binde infin., zbunde past partic.=OE gamen, bindan, 
Sebunden, So also the dropping of 7 in muche=OE miacel, 
@ch=OE @lé ‘each, of the w and 7 in such=OE swelé, 
seems to have begun in weak (unstressed) forms of these 
words. 
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ENsLIsH VOWELS. 


OE ME PE 
mann man meen 
seet sat seet 
heard hard haad 
nama name neim 
witan witen wit 
helpan helpen help 
heofon hevene heyn 
stelan stélen stijl 
settan setten set 
mete méte mijt 
sunu sune sen 
synn sinne sin 
oxa oxe oks 
open Open oupn 
stan ston stoun 
dl dél dijl 
dréam drém drijm 
win win wain 
gréne grene grijn 
déop dep dijp 
hiis htis haus 
mod mod muwd 
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Mopern EnciisH VowELs. 
ME fMn sMn thMn PE 
man ee, a ze ve ee 
a 
path , a eae eee aa 
i wet 2 z z z 
e end e e é é 
u sont un A e e 
o ox 0 2 2 
a name sere, aa ee ee ei 
i wane oi ai ai ai 
é een ii ii ii is 
gree ij 
6 deal ee ee ee, ii 
u house bu au au au 
CG) moon uu nu uu 20w 
fe) stone 00 00 00 ou 
ai da ai, ¢é ai, ee . 
y : Si ee éi 
el they el, ee ee 
oi boil oi, ui oi, Ai Oi, 21 oi 
au saw au, 99 oe) Ay) ay) 
éu (ii mew yy(u), iu iu : : 
aw : yy), YY; jun jaw 
éu few eu eu, iu 
ou grow 
ou ou, 00 00 ou 
du know 
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MODERN ENGLISH SOUND-CHANGES. 


823. The sound-changes in MnE are so great that their 
history requires a threefold division of the period into 


First MnE : < : 3 1500-1600 
Second MnE : : : 1600-1700 
Third MnE , : ; j 1700— 


These divisions are necessarily somewhat arbitrary. In 
reality, First MnE extended some way into the following 
century. 


Orthography. 


824. In First MnE weak e was generally dropped—always 
when final—as in (naam, fal, stoonz)=ME name, falle(n), 
signes. At the same time double consonants between vowels 
were shortened, as in (filin, fulor, sitin)=ME shz/iing, fuller, 
sittinge. But as the doubling served to show that the pre- 
ceding vowel was short, the ME spellings were retained, and 
the doubling was extended to words which in ME had a 
single consonant, as in penny, herring, copper=ME pent, 
hering, coper. Final e being now silent was often omitted in 
writing, so that such words as ME Jde/le were written de// 
with a final double consonant, which led to a frequent 
doubling of final ME consonants to show shortness of the 
preceding vowel, as in al, small, glass=ME al, smal, glas. 
But this doubling was not carried out uniformly. So as the 
dropping of final ¢ in such words as hate (haat), hope (hoop) = 
ME hatien, hgpren would have led to confusion with such 
words as has, hop, final e was kept in them, and came at last 
to be regarded as a mark of the length of the preceding 
vowel; and accordingly was added to many words which 
had no final e in ME, as in wne, stone, foe=ME win, sion, 
fo. e was always kept after v whether the preceding vowel 
was long or short, because v was generally written u, and 
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such a word as dove=ME Jove would have been mistaken for 
low if the e had been dropped. 

825. The writing of y for 7 was carried to great lengths 
in Early MnE. y or ze was always written finally as in many, 
mante, citie, but otherwise the two letters were written almost 
at random. 


This use of -ze is the result of the weakening of ME - Zein 
such words as melodie ‘melody,’ chivalrie, which at the end of 
the ME period drew back the stress from the ending (787), so 
that the final e was dropped and the z shortened, and the ending 
was written indifferently -ze or -y. 

826. The close and open ME vowel-pairs @, ? and 4, 9 
diverged more and more in sound in Early MnE, so that it 
became necessary to distinguish them in writing. In ME ee, 
oo were used to express the close and open sounds indis- 
criminately, but in Early MnE they were gradually restricted 
to the close sounds, as in see, moon=ME sé, mone, OE séo(n), 
mona, the open sounds being expressed by the addition of 
the open vowel a, as in sea, boat = ME sé, b67, OF s@, bat. 
The latter sound was, however, more frequently expressed 
by single o with length-e after the following consonant, as in 
stone. Single e+length-e, on the other hand, expressed the 
close sound, especially in less familiar words, such as com- 
plete, extreme, ee being rarely written in such words. 

827. In Early MnE 7 and /, w and v were still written 
almost indifferently both as vowels and consonants, so that, 
for instance, us, vine, join, could be written vs, wine, coyne ; 
but an arbitrary distinction began to be made, by which 
descending 7 and angular w were used only as consonants, as 
at present. This reform came from Italy through France. 

828. In First MnE the orthography was still quite un- 
settled, but after a time it was found more convenient to keep 
one spelling for each word, even when there were differences 
of pronunciation; and as the number of books and readers 
increased, the fixed orthography adopted by printers became 
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more and more general, till in the Third MnE period it 
settled down into its present shape, except in a few isolated 
words such as cloathes, tyger, which in the beginning of the 
present century were made into clothes, tager. 

829. But as the sounds of the language went on changing 
with even greater rapidity than before, the difficulty of master- 
ing the traditional spelling has increased year by year; so 
that although a knowledge of the standard orthography is 
the main test of education and refinement, few even of the 
upper classes have a perfect mastery of it. 

830. We express this divergence between spelling and 
pronunciation by calling the present English spelling un- 
phonetic. The orthography of Old English was, on the 
contrary, a phonetic one—in intention, at least, and as far 
as the defects of the Roman alphabet on which it was based 
would allow. Thus in OE the letter ¢ was used to express 
the vowel (i) short and long, and was used to express that 
sound only, while in the unphonetic MnE orthography it 
expresses such distinct sounds as (i, ai, ij), as in dz¢, deve, 
machine. But as the Latin alphabet does not provide enough 
letters for the OE sounds, it was necessary to use the same 
letter to express a variety of sounds, as when s was used to 
express (z) as well as (s), g, especially, being used to express 
a considerable number of distinct sounds (729). Middle 
English orthography, being based on that of Old French, 
which was much worse than that of British Latin, was corre- 
spondingly defective. But even in the Early MnE period 
the spelling was still in intention mainly phonetic: people 
tried to make their spelling represent their actual pro- 
nunciation, whereas now we learn the spelling of each word 
mechanically, by eye, without paying much regard to its 
pronunciation. 

831. The first beginnings of intentionally unphonetic 
spellings appear at the end of the Old French period, when 
etymological spellings were introduced, by which, for 
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instance, French dete, dette was made into debse by the influ- 
ence of its Latin original debctum, and parfet, parfit (Modern 
French parfait) was made into parfaict by the influence of 
Latin perfectum. So also Old French aufour (Modern French 
auteur) came to be written auctour by the influence of its 
Latin original auctorem. This latinizing often led to etymo- 
logically incorrect spellings. Thus the Latin rhé/or ‘ orator’ 
(from Greek rhé/or) was written rethor, because “hk was a 
more familiar combination of letters than r#. By the influ- 
ence of rethor, autour was made into au/hour, so as to give the 
word a more learned appearance. All these innovations 
made their way into English, where some of them were 
further developed. Thus the two spellings of au/our were 
blended into the form aucthour by the side of auctour, authour, 
and ME farfit was latinized into perfit, perfect. None of 
these spellings had, at first, any influence on the pronuncia- 
tion either of French or English. Modern French has, 
indeed, discarded these ‘silent’ letters in most of the above 
words, This writing of silent consonants in French was 
probably first suggested by s having been dropped in pro- 
nunciation before another consonant in Old French itself in 
such words as zs/e ‘island’ from Latin izsu/a, which in late 
Old French was pronounced (iile)=Early Old French (izla), 
the vowel being lengthened, so that by degrees s was often 
inserted without regard to etymology as a sign of length, as 
in pasle ‘pale’ =earlier pale from Latin pallidum. When the 
French zs/e was introduced into English, the silent s was 
introduced in the native word zland, which was written 
esland, the two words having really nothing in common ex- 
cept their meaning. Other native English words were mis- 
spelt in this way. Thus anfem from OE antefn (from Greek 
antiphona through some Low Latin form) was written anshem, 
to give it a more learned appearance. 

832. In course of time these false spellings began to 
influence the pronunciation. Thus although in Early MnE 
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perfect was still pronounced (perfet), by degrees the pedantic 
pronunciation (perfekt) came into general use. So also with 
many other latinized words. 

833. In Latin /2 occurs only in words of Greek origin, 
and in the popular language it was made* into (t), so that 
both in OE and ME /# in Latin, and consequently in 
foreign words generally was pronounced (t), being often 
written so. Even in Early MnE this pronunciation was still 
very frequent, not only in such words as author, but also 
where the /# was etymological, especially in proper names, 
such as Zhomas. Even in Second MnE we still find such 
pronunciations as apothecary (potikori), Catherine (keetorn). 
We still keep (t) in Zomas, and even write it in the shortened 
forms Zom, Kate; but in most of the other words—including 
author, anthem, etc.—the influence of the spelling has intro- 
duced the (p)-sound. 

834. Ever since the beginning of the Third MnE period 
the influence of the spelling on pronunciation has been 
stronger and stronger, so that our pronunciation of many 
words is a pure matter of chance, and gives rise to forms 
which are against the genius of the language. Thus the 
ME maine ‘mill, kz/ne ‘kiln’ both passed through man, keln 
into (mil, kil) in Early MnE, the former word being spelt 
phonetically m7, while the latter, being less familiar, kept 
its old spelling, the result of which is that the purely arti- 
ficial pronunciation (kiln) was afterwards introduced. For 
other examples of artificial ‘ spelling-pronunciations’ see §§ 
855, 859, 872. In Present English we learn so many new 
words—names of newly-imported articles of trade, new in- 
ventions and scientific discoveries, etc.—by reading them in 
newspapers and books long before we ever hear them pro- 
nounced, that each of us guesses at the pronunciation from 
the spelling, and when the word comes into general use 
the wrong pronunciation often prevails. 

835. But there is now so much intercourse with foreign 
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countries, and foreign languages are so much studied, that 
foreign words often keep their pronunciation as far as is 
consistent with English habits of speech. Thus a keeps its 
(aa)-sound instead of the English (ei) in such words as 
drama, vase, promenade, the older pronunciations (dreime) 
etc. being now almost extinct; and 7 is pronounced (ij) in- 
stead of (ai) in imitation of the French pronunciation in such 
words as pique, fatigue, machine, and many other words in 
-ine. Even the French nasal vowels are imperfectly imitated 
in such words as ennud (‘aanwij), often further Anglicised 
into (onwij). Among the consonants, ch, whose regular 
sound is (tf), is pronounced (k) in Greek words, such as 
chaos, in imitation of the popular Latin and French pro- 
nunciation, and (f) in French words such as the partially 
anglicized champagne (fem‘pein). Again, zz = (ts) in the 
Italian mezzotinto, 7=(j) in the Hebrew hallelujah, etc. 

836. We are now able to answer the question, Why is 
English spelling unphonetic? The main reason is that it 
has not followed the changes of pronunciation. The present 
English spelling represents not the sounds of Present English, 
but those of Early MnE or rather Late ME. Such a 
spelling as Anmgghfis not in itself unphonetic; on the con- 
trary, it is a phonetic representation—though an imperfect 
one—of the sound-group (knict), which in ME was the pro- 
nunciation of one of the words which we now pronounce 
(nait), the other one having been pronounced (nict) in ME, 
and written accordingly zzghf Such a spelling as ¢s/and is, on 
the other hand, unphonetic from every point of view, because 
it inserts a letter which is not pronounced now, and never 
was pronounced. Such a spelling as author was also origin- 
ally unphonetic, though it has now become phonetic—but 
only by corrupting the pronunciation and obscuring the 
etymology of the word. 

837. Another reason why our spelling is imperfect is that 
it is founded on two orthographic bases: (a) the traditional 
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English basis, which, as we see, is mainly ME; and (4) a 
great variety of foreign bases, chiefly Modern French. We 
see the effect of this mixture of bases in the three pronuncia- 
tions of ch. 

838. A third reason why our spelling is imperfect, is that 
its bases are all imperfect. Such defects as writing the initial 
consonants in ge/f and gem (dgem) with the same letter are 
defects not of MnE spelling itself, but of the Old French 
basis of ME spelling. 

839. When we call English spelling unphonetic, we do 
not mean that it is wholly unphonetic. A wholly unphonetic 
orthography—one in which none of the separate letters 
expressed any definite sound whatever—could not be mastered 
by the most retentive memory. What makes it possible to 
master our present spelling is that many of the words are 
still spelt phonetically ; thus such spellings as zzz, set, s/op, 
put are as phonetic as any in Latin itself. 

840. English spelling has never been intentionally un- 
phonetic—except in a few etymological spellings—but has 
been forced into being unphonetic by a variety of circum- 
stances. We need not therefore be surprised that many 
attempts have been made to reform it. Already in the 16th 
century there were many spelling-reformers, some of them 
scholars of high reputation; but the systems they proposed 
were too cumbrous and intricate for practical use. Never- 
theless they introduced many reforms, such as the separation 
of v and uw, ce and ea, 00 and oa (826), which were purely 
phonetic reforms. 

841. Most of the reformed spellings that have been 
proposed are on the basis of the English values of the 
letters: they take the most frequent symbol for each sound in 
the traditional spelling, and use it consistently to express that 
sound, using, for instance, ee to denote the sound (ij) not only 
in see, but also in sead, setze, prqgue, keeping, of course, 7 for 
the corresponding short vowel in s7/ But it is evidently 
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unphonetic to make ee the long of 7, and to assign e¢ itself to 
another distinct sound, namely that in se/. Such a system is 
phonetic, but it is phonetic on an unphonetic basis. 

842. As the attempt to get a phonetic basis practically 
necessitates a return in most cases to the original Roman 
values of the letters, especially in the vowels, such a system 
is said to be on the ‘Romic’ basis. The Broad Romic 
notation used in this book is an example of such a system. 
In all Romic systems the long vowels have the same signs as 
the short ones, with such modifications as are required to 
show the quantity, as in sv, sz7/, s#t=szt, seat; diphthongs 
and consonant-groups are expressed by combining the signs 
of the elements of which they are made up, as in ks=.w, 
the superfluous Roman letters being used to denote sounds 
not properly symbolized before, as when 2% is used for the 
sound of Scotch ch in loch, and the defects of the Roman 
alphabet being supplemented by the use of new letters such 
as ‘turned e’—a. 


Vowels. 


843. The most convenient way of dealing with the MnE 
vowels is to take each Late ME vowel separately, and trace 
its history down to the present time. 

844. a was gradually advanced to the broad (ez), so 
that such words as man, saf had exactly their present pro- 
nunciation in Second MnE. But in First MnE the old 
(a)-sound was still kept by many speakers. Before 7 not 
followed by a vowel a kept its back sound, and the glide 
between it and the 7 developed into an (u), so that such 
words as fall, calm became (faul, kaulm), being sometimes 
written /aui/ etc. (a) was also kept after (w, wh), as in zvas, 
what, where it was rounded in Second MnE, whence the 
present (woz, whot), although there was no rounding when 
a back consonant followed, as in wax, wag. In Second 
MnE (z) was lengthened before (s, p) and in some other 
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cases, as in glass, path (gles, peep). At the end of the 
Third MnE period this (zee) was broadened into (aa), which 
is the present sound—(glaas, paap). 

845. i, e have generally remained unchanged. But in 
First MnE er final or before a consonant became (ar) as in 
Star, hart, heart=ME sterre, hert, herte. Not in the weak her. 

846. u-was preserved in First MnE, as in full, come 
(kum). In Second MnE it was unrounded to (a), which 
was afterwards lowered to its present sound (v)—(fel, kem). 
But before this lowering took place the (a) was generally 
rounded back again to (u) between a lip-consonant and (1), 
as in full, wool=ME widlle, and in other words after lip- 
consonants, as in wood=ME wide, put. 

847. % generally appears as 7 in MnE, into which it had 
already been unrounded in the London dialect of ME. Thus 
MnF has jil/, sin=OE gefyllan, synn. But (y) was preserved 
in First MnE in some words still written with the French zw, 
such as busy, bury=OE bysigs, byrgan. 

848. o kept its ME sound (0) in First MnE, as in /0, 
ox, and was broadened to its present sound in Second MnE, 
being lengthened before the same consonants which lengthen 
(2), as in froth, cross, off. In Early MnE a glide-(u) developed 
between (0) and Z not followed by a vowel, as in doz/ (boul) 
= OE Jolla-—where it was expressed in writing—/olk (foulk) 
where it was not written any more than in the parallel /a// 
(844). 

849. & underwent the same changes as a, being gradually 
narrowed till it passed from (zez) into (ce), as in name, fake, 
this last change being completed before the Second MnE 
lengthening of (2) in path, etc. In Third MnE (ee) was further 
narrowed into close (ee), which in the present century was 
cleft into (ei, ¢i). 

850. i was diphthongized in First MnE by lowering and 
retracting the tongue in the first half of the vowel (721) till it 
became (ai), as in zene, vice, with a very high close (a), which 
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was broadened in the next two periods, till the diphthong 
became almost (ai), as at present. 

851. 6,6. Late ME @ probably had a very close sound 
between (ee) and (ii), and when in First MnE the old z had 
become (ai), the old @ developed into full (ii), as in see, field= 
ME sé(x), feild, ME ? keeping its open sound (ee), as in sea, 
there, this (ee) being narrowed to (ee) in Second MnE, which 
by the middle of the Third MnE period was further narrowed 
to (ii), ME @ and ¢ being thus levelled, as in (sii)=see, sea. 
But the change into (ii) was arrested by a preceding 7 in 
break, great (breik, greit), which were, however, also pro- 
nounced (briik, griit) in the last century. In First MnE ? 
was often shortened to (e), especially before stops, as in 
bread, heavy. 

852. wu was diphthongized in the same way as 2, becoming 
(6u) with very close (6), as in house, crown, the first element 
being gradually unrounded and broadened into its present 
sound—between (9) and (2). 

In voom=OE rum, stoop, droop ME # has been preserved 
from the change into (au) by the influence of the following lip- 
consonants. 

853. 6, 9. When z had become (du), ME 6—which was 
probably a very close sound between (00) and (uu)—was 
moved up into the place of the old @, as in ‘00, moon (tuu, 
muun), § kept its open sound (00) at first, as in 20, s/one, and 
was narrowed to close (00) in Second MnE, which in the 
present century was cleft into (ou, ou). The older sound 
has been preserved in dvoad (brod) through the influence of 
the (1). (uu)=ME 6 was shortened in some words in 
First MnE, as in flood (flud), mother, gum=OE flod, méder, 
goma, whence the present forms (fled) ete. There was 
another shortening of (uu) in Second MnE, especially before 
stops, as in good (gud), book, bosom. These words did not 
change their (u) into (v), because this change was already 
completed. 
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854. ai, ei. In MnE the ME diphthongs é, 77 shortened 
their first elements, and so were levelled under e. As az 
became (ai) in First MnE by the regular change of (a) into 
(z2)—which in this case was hastened by the fronting influ- 
ence of the (i)—az and ez became very similar in sound, so 
that there was a tendency to level e& under az, as in way, 
hay, clay=ME wet, hét, clid=OE clés. The weak they, their 
kept ez, as also several other words, especially before gh, as 
in neighbour, eight. In Second MnE these diphthongs were 
smoothed into (ce), so that faz and /ale etc. had the same 

-sound, and went through the same changes. 

855. oi was sometimes kept in First MnE, but in some 
pronunciations the (i) raised the preceding (0) to (u), such 
words as doi/ having the two pronunciations (boil) and (buil). 
In Second MnE this (u) underwent its regular change into 
(a, e); and the resulting (vi) was so similar in sound to the 
(ai) of wzne, etc., that it was levelled under it, and doz etc. 
was pronounced (bail) and (boil), the former being the more 
usual pronunciation. In the next period (boil) etc. again got 
the upper hand by the help of the spelling, and the noun 
bile = OF dyle ‘ulcer’ was mistakenly made into Jozi. 

856. au was kept in First MnE, but soon passed into 
open (77) —the long of our vowel in z0/—as in saw, fall (844), 
which in the Third period was narrowed to its present sound. 
In some words az lost its (u), as in awgh, which in Second 
MnE passed through (lef) into (lezef), whence the present 
(laaf), Aa//—also written hawlf—halve. au=French a before 
nasals (806) generally went through the same changes, as 
in aunt, comma(u)nd, lau)mp. 

857. 6u, %; 6u. At the end of the ME period the 
cleaving of final @ into éw (805) had been extended to non- 
final # as well, so that this sound was completely levelled 
under é, which in First MnE became (iiu, iu) by the regular 
change of @ into (ii), as in duke, fruzt, new, true—also written 
trewe=ME diic, friit, néwe, trewe. ME gu remained in 
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First MnE, but with the usual shortening of the first element, 
as in few (feu)= ME /pwe, and became (iu) in Second MnE, 
all the three ME sounds #, éu, gu being thus levelled under 
(iu). In the Third period (iu) shifted the stress on to the 
second element, becoming (iuu, juu). The (j) was afterwards 
dropped after (r, f, 3) and often after (I), as in érwe, chuse— 
now written choose— juice, lute. In Cockney and New-Eng- 
land American it is dropped after all the other consonants as 
well, as in mew, duty, being kept only initially, as in wazon. 

858. du, Ou both became (ou) or (ou) in First MnE, as in 
grow, know, soul=ME growen, kngwen, spule, which in the 
Second period was smoothed into (00) and then narrowed 
into (00), as in go (858), so that Avow and xo etc. had the 
same vowel. 


Weak Vowels. 


859. In First MnE long weak vowels were generally 
shortened, as in honour (onur), zmage (imadz, imzedz), nation 
(naasjun, neeeesjun)= ME oniir, image, nacitin. Weak diph- 
thongs were kept, as in zafure (naatiur)= ME naire, certain. 
Short vowels were generally kept, as in moral, person, sorrow 
(soru), but e before 7 was obscured to (a), as in defer, and 
occasionally other vowels as well in such words as scholar, 
honour, nature. But there was also an artificial pronunciation 
which tried to follow the spelling, pronouncing not only 
(skolar) etc. but also (naasjon, kondisjon) etc., although the 
o in mation was only another way of spelling (u) as in son= 
OE sunu. ou, ow=ME (u, uv) was also often pronounced 
(0) or even (ou) in honour, emperour, sorrow, etc. 

860. In Second MnE the natural pronunciation got the 
upper hand again. Weak (u) passed by regular change 
into (v), as in (neefen) mafion, and such pronunciations as 
(piktar)=fzc/ure, which are now vulgarisms, were in general 
use. As (v) was very similar in sound to (a), there was a 
tendency to make (a) the general weak vowel, although the 
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older clear weak vowels were still kept in many cases, as in 
(naefenzel, neefoneel) natonal, now pronounced (nefanal). 
In Second MnE weak initial vowels were often dropped, 
especially in long words, as in apprentice (prentis) estate 
(steet), opincon (pinjon). We still keep the short form of 
the first word in the expression ’prenfice hand, but the vowel 
has generally been restored by the influence of the spelling. 


Consonants. 


861. During the transition from ME to MnE the hisses /, 
s, f, became voiced in weak syllables, especially in inflectional 
-es, aS in the gen. sing. mannes and the plur. s/pnes, whence 
MnE (meenz, stounz), the breath sounds being preserved in 
strong monosyllables such as gés, fens=MnE (gijs, pens) 
contrasting with penzes=MnE (peniz). The same change 
was carried out in weak monosyllables, so that numerous 
doublets were formed. Thus the emphatic adverb 0f=MnE 
off preserved its (f), while the preposition of was weakened 
to (ov). There were similar doublets of wz, 7s, his, etc. 
Initial 4 was voiced in the weak forms of some very 
frequent—mostly pronominal words—such as Je, é, pin, 
pat, pouh=MnE (6i, Sij, Sain, Set, Sou), the strong forms 
being now lost. 

These changes probably began in collocations where the 
hiss-consonant was flanked by voice sounds, as in szannes mod, 
of a man, t6 pe man, where ofa, to fe etc. would naturally become 
(ova, too%e) on the analogy of wives genitive of wz, where the 
alternation of fand v is of OE origin. 

862. The voicing of weak (tf) into (dz) in knowledge= 
ME &npwieche is quite parallel to the voicing of weak (s) in 
stones. We have the same weakening in the Present English 
pronunciation of such words as osérich (ostridg) and the 
ending -wech in Greenwich, Norwich. 

863. Towards the end of the First MnE period (s) 
-preceded by a weak vowel and followed by a strong vowel 
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became (z), whence the Present English distinction between 
exert (ig‘zoot) and exercise (eksasaiz), the (s) being pre- 
served unchanged in the latter word because it is followed 
by a weak vowel. Other examples are ex/zbet compared 
with exhibition, example, anxiety (sen‘zaiiti) compared with 
anxtous (zn{as), where the change of (s) into ({) is a later 
one (870), dessert, disease, dissolve, transact. 

Exceptions to this rule are the result of analogy. Thus Zo 
absent (absent) owes its (s) to influence of the adjective absenz 
(‘zebsant), research to the influence of search. 

864. Initial (h), which was preserved through First and 
Second MnE, began to be dropped at the end of the last 
century, but has now been restored in Standard E. by the 
combined influence of the spelling and of the speakers of 
Scotch and Irish E., where it has always been preserved. It 
is also preserved in American E., while it has been almost 
completely lost in the dialects of England—including Cock- 
ney E.— as also in vulgar Australian. 

865. But (h) is always dropped in weak syllables when 
not at the beginning of the sentence, as in (-hij sed -ij woz 
redi) he sacd he was ready, whence the distinction between 
the emphatic (‘him) and the unemphatic (-im). 

The dropping of % in weak syllables is very old. Even in 
OE we find such spellings as eora, Eadelin=heora ‘their,’ Ead- 
helm (a man’s name). 

866. As we have seen, strong 2 appears in ME in the 
form of (¢) and (xw). In First MnE the former was 
weakened to a mere breath-glide, and then dropped, the 
preceding vowel being lengthened, so that ME nzght (nict) 
passed through (niht) into (niit), whence by the regular 
change (nait). But the older (niht) was still kept up by 
some speakers, and the co-existence of (nait) and (niht) 
gave rise to the blending (naiht) or (naict), which, although 
artificial, seems to have been not uncommon in ‘speech. 
The gh in high, nigh, weigh, et.=ME high, hi was 
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generally silent. The back-g2 was kept in such words as 
laugh, thought, enough (lauxw, pouxwt, poxwt, inuxw), and 
in many words the lip element was exaggerated in Second 
MnE till it became (f)—(leef, leezef, poft, poot, inef)—which 
in draft by the side of draught—both from ME draght—has 
been adopted in the spelling. 

867. r was kept unchanged in First MnE, being after- 
wards gradually weakened till it lost its trill everywhere. 
Towards the end of the Third period it began to be 
dropped everywhere except before a vowel, as in the present 
Standard E. 

868. Already in First MnE (r) had developed a glide 
before it in such words as fire, flower (foior, flousr) = ME 
Sir, fiir, and had broadened a preceding e¢ into (a), as in 
star (845). In Second MnE it began to modify preceding 
vowels in the direction of (2), so that er, zr, wr came to be 
levelled under (or) or (er), as in her (her) fir, bird, fur, turn. 
In Third MnE it modified preceding (ee)=4, az, e7 to (ee), as 
in care (keer), facr, thecr contrasting with zame (neem), faz/, 
veil; and towards the end of this period it broadened a pre- 
ceding (a) into (a), as in star, hard. ME @r, or appear in 
Third MnE sometimes as (iir, uur), as in fear, moor, being 
sometimes broadened into (eer, or), as in there, bear, floor. 
In the present century (r) has been dropped everywhere 
except before a vowel, 7 final or before a consonant being 
represented only by a preceding glide-(2), as in (fais) = 
Early MnE (foior)=ME fir. This (2)=r has broadened 
preceding (ij, uw) into (i, u), as in here (his), poor, cure 
(kjue) contrasting with he (hij), pool (puwl). The glide-() 
before (r) was finally absorbed by a preceding mixed or 
broad vowel, (vr) in her etc. passing through (va) into (a9), 
(a2, 02) into (aa, 9), as in séar, floor. 

869. 1. Already in First MnE (l) began to be dropped 
between (u) and a following consonant, as in half (haulf, 
hauf), folk (foulk, fouk); also in showld (fuuld, fuld, fud), 
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would, could, where the (1) was at first dropped only when 
these words were weak. 

870. s,z. In Second and Third MnE the combinations 
(sj, zj) became (f, %), as in mation (neefen)=Early MnE 
(neeeesjun)= ME ndcioun (naasi-uun), sure (siur, sjuur, fuur), 
usual (iuziueel, juuguzel), such words as nature, verdure 
passing through (neeetjur, neetjar, verdjur, verdjar) into the 
present (neitfa, voodga). 

871. w in First MnE was kept before (r), which it 
rounded, and was then dropped itself, as in zrz/e (rwoit), 
the (r) being afterwards unrounded. 


We can see the influence of this rounded ~ in the vulgar 
(rop)=wrap, where (rw) had the same rounding effect on the 
following vowel as in was (844). 


872. In Second MnE w was dropped in weak syllables, 
especially in -ward, -wards, as in Edward (edard), backwards 
(beekordz). We still drop the w in /owards (todz), but it has 
been restored in the other words through the influence of the 
spelling, except in vulgar speech. The weak ending -zzch 
drops the w in all familiar place-names, such as Greenwich 
(grinidg). 

873. k was kept initially before (n) in First MnE, as in 
know {compare acknowledge], the (n) being unvoiced, and the 
(k) afterwards dropped, so that in Second MnE (knou, kn/ou) 
became (nhoo), this (nz) being afterwards levelled under the 
more frequent (n) in zo, etc. 

874. g was dropped before (n) in Second MnE as in 
gnaw. 

875. In First MnE medial (ng) was shortened to (n) in 
such words as simger (sinoer), senging=ME (singer), etc. 
by the analogy of final (1) in s¢zg ; but (ng) was kept in the 
comparison of adjectives, as in longer, longest. 

876. t, d. In Second MnE (t) preceded by the hisses 
(s, f) and followed by the vowel-like consonants (1, n, m) 
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was regularly dropped, as in ¢heséle (pisl), fasten (feezsn), 
chestnut, Christmas, often. 

877. In First MnE (d) preceded by a vowel and followed 
by (r) was opened into (8) in many words, such as father, 
together, hither=OE fader, Late ME fader, fader (793), 
OE ‘o-gedre, hider. Conversely (5) often became (d) in 
First MnE in combination with (r) and (1), as in murther, 
murder, rudder, fiddle=OE morpor, ropor, fipele. 

878. b. In First MnE final (b) was dropped after (m), as 
in amb. Hence 4 was added in writing to words which in 
ME had only m, as in dmb, numb=ME lim, cnumen ‘taken,’ 
‘seized ’=OE genumen. 


PRESENT ENGLISH. 


Stress. 
Worp- Stress. 


879. The characteristic features of Present English stress 
are some of them of OE origin, while others developed them- 
selves in ME and in the different periods of MnE, some 
being apparently of very recent origin. 

880. In Present English, as in OE, the most general 
principle of stress is that subordinate words—especially form- 
words-—have weak stress. Thus in he zs a man of the world, 
the subordinate words he, zs, a, of, the all have weak stress. 
Hence the weakened stress in a -prece of bread, and the 
distinction between -some bread and ‘some ‘people (61. 1). 

881. The OF principle of putting the stress on the first 
syllable of a word generally resulted in the principal stress 
being on the root-syllable of inflected or derived words. 
This principle is still maintained in MnE in native words, as 
in fearful, fearfully, fearless, fearlessness, fisher, fishery, 
fisherman (fifamon), 
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882. We have seen that already in ME many long words 
of French origin with the stress on the last syllable threw 
it back on to the first syllable by the analogy of the native 
stress (787). In MnE this tendency has become stronger 
and stronger, so that the first-syllable stress in such words as 
honour, pity, emperor, justify, which in Late ME was only 
occasional, has now become fixed. Even in the present 
century many of these words have thrown back their stress 
to the first syllable, such as dalcony, crystalline, recondite, 
which in the last century were stressed on their second 
syllables. 

883. Native words which had weak stress on the first syl- 
lable in OE and ME, such as arise, become, forgive, to-day, 
still keep this stress in MnE, as also those French words 
which preserved a similar stress in ME through their resem- 
blance to the above native words, such as avow, defend. 

884. Many other foreign words have also preserved their 
advanced stress. There are many foreign derivative endings 
—chiefly Greek and Latin, often modified in their passage 
through French—which regularly take the stress, such as 
~esque, -tton, -ston etc., -delety, -graphy, as in picturesque, grot- 
esque, imagination, posttion, possibility, photography, in all of 
which the stress is taken away from the root-syllable, on 
which it falls in the shorter forms zmagine, possible, photo- 
graph etc. Many words which were imported from French 
and other foreign languages in.the MnE period keep their 
advanced stress even when the analogy of other words points 
to throwing it back on the first syllable, such as machine, 
caprice—which show their French origin by the pronuncia- 
tion of 2 as (ij)—champagne, canoe, gazelle. Words which were 
imported straight from Latin generally keep the Latin stress, 
as in pa‘pyrus, even when the final syllable is dropped, as in 
create, severe. Words of Greek origin follow the Latin 
accentuation as well as the Latin spelling, so that the 


>> 
original Greek stress is preserved in English only when it 
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happens to be preserved in Latin also, as in genes?s, museum 
=Greek géneszs, mouseton. 

885. But foreign words even of recent introduction are 
always liable to have their stress thrown back on to the first 
syllable, or, at any rate, towards the beginning of the word, 
as soon as they become popular, which in Latin words is ge- 
nerally shown by their shortening or dropping their endings, 
as in ‘auditor=Latin au'ditor, -discipline=Latin disci‘plina, 
philosophy = Latin philosophia from Greek philosophia. 

886. When a foreign word is used in different senses, it 
often happens that in its more familiar meaning it throws 
the stress back, keeping the original stress in the less familiar 
meaning. ‘Thus we keep the original Latin stress in the ad- 
jective august and the name Aw-gus/us= Latin augustus, but 
throw it back in the month-name *Augus/. So also the ad- 
jective mz‘nufe keeps its Latin stress, which is thrown back in 
the more familiar noun ‘mznute. 

887. In many cases where the same foreign word is used 
both as a noun and a verb in English, it keeps its end-stress 
when used as a verb by the analogy of the native verbs which 
have the same stress, while the corresponding noun- or 
adjective-form takes the stress on the first syllable, so that the 
distinction between such words as the noun ‘accent and the 
verb /o ac’cent is really ultimately due to the analogy of the 
OE pairs forwyrd, forweorpan etc., which analogy was 
greatly aided by the fact that many verbs of French and 
Latin origin also threw forward their stress; thus the con- 
trast between the foreign verbs 77'duce, zmvade etc. and the 
native nouns ‘zzcome, ‘insight etc. led to the distinction 
between the noun ‘zzsu/t and the verb znsult from Latin 
msul tare. The following are additional examples of such 
pairs: 

absent to absent ‘compound to compound 

abstract Zo abstract "extract to extract 

Ofix lo affix frequent to frequent 
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object to object | ‘produce to produce 
“present to present “rebel to rebel 


In some cases, however, the noun- and adjective-forms keep 
the verb-stress, as in ad‘vice (to ad‘vise), cement. 

888. The normal stress of a word is always liable to be 
changed by considerations of emphasis, even a weak word or 
syllable being capable of taking strong stress if emphasized, 
as in shat ts ‘the thing to do, especially in cases of contrast, as 
in 40 give and ‘forgive, not ‘subjective but ‘objective, against the 
normal stress for-g7ve, subjective, objective. 

In some cases this contrasting stress has permanently altered 
the normal stress. Thus, while in most words the ending -ov 
is pronounced weak (-9r), as in actor, author, it is regularly 
pronounced with strong (or) in those words where it is con- 
trasted with the corresponding passive ending -ee, as in /essor 
(le'soa) ‘one who lets a house’ contrasted with /essee (le’sij) 
‘one to whom the house is let,’ as the normal pronunciation 
(lesd) would lead to confusion with the adjective /esser. 


Srress 1n Worp-Groups AND CoMPOUNDS. 


889. The most characteristic feature of Present English 
stress is its great development of even stress, many combina- 
tions which had the strong stress on one syllable only in 
OE now having it equally distributed over two syllables. 

890. Thus in the free groups, adjective or genitive + 
noun, the regular stress is even, as in @ ‘good ‘man, a ‘virtuous 
‘woman, a ‘great improvement, the king's ‘son. So also to 
the OE ‘wide :cup corresponds the Present English -zzdely 
known, ‘widely adr'ffused. 

891. In OE the combination adjective+noun might be 
either a free group or a compound, which were distinguished 
from one another by the adjective being declinable in the 
group, indeclinable in the compound, both combinations 
having the stress on the first element. Thus the group 
‘god déd ‘good deed’ and the compound géddéd ‘ benefit’ 
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appear in the dative plural as godum d@dum and géoddeédum 
respectively. So also the compound czwzcseolfor ‘quicksilver,’ 
literally ‘living silver’ has genitive cwzcseolfres, the first ele- 
ment remaining undeclined. 

892. In MnE, adjectives have become indeclinable, so that 
it would hardly be possible to distinguish compounds begin- 
ing with adjectives from free groups, were it not for the 
difference of stress, the combination adjective + noun with 
the stress on the first element being a compound in Present 
English, as in ‘guzcksilver, while the even-stressed ‘good ‘deed 
can only be regarded as a group, so that the OE compound 
goddéd must be regarded as having been either lost or sepa- 
rated into a free group in Present English. On the other 
hand, many OE free combinations of adjective + noun have 
developed into compounds in MnF, as in dlackberries = OE 
blace berigan, Englishman = OE Englisé mann, in the latter 
example with obscuration of the second element, showing the 
intimateness of the composition. 

893. But the tendency to give adjectives full stress is so 
strong that even stress is found in many combinations whose 
meaning is quite as much isolated as in the above instances 
of uneven stress, such as— 

‘high ‘road, public house, easy chatr, shooting star. 

Prusste acid, Prussian blue, Indian ink. 

old age, common sense, safe conduct, high treason, leading 
article. 

Even stress is the rule when the adjective follows the noun, 
as in Prince Consort, Princess Royal, poet laureate. 

894. In the OE combination genitive+noun there is 
nothing to tell us whether it is to be regarded as a group ora 
compound, for this combination always has the stress on the 
first element, which, being already inflected, is incapable of 
any further grammatical modification. But in Present 
English we can distinguish clearly between even-stress ge- 
nitive groups such as ‘zmg’s ‘son, and uneven-stress genitive 
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compounds such as the plant-name crow’s-/oo/, whose stress 
is perfectly parallel to that of other compound names of 
natural objects (896). 

Many genitive compounds have been obscured by sound- 
change and contraction, such as Exgland=OE £ungla-land 
‘land of the Anglians’ (OE plural nominative £7g/e). 

895. Even stress has further made its way into some of 
the old compounds, where the logical relation between the 
elements of the compound resembles that between the 
elements of a free group, especially when the first element is 
felt to be equivalent to an adjective, as in ‘gold ‘ring com- 
pared with the OE compound go/dfet ‘ gold vessel.’ When 
OE ‘gylden :hring, where gylden is a declinable adjective, 
had been made into the even-stressed :golden ‘ring, it was 
natural to transfer this stress to the compound go/d-ring. 

896. But uneven—first-syllable—stress is also preserved 
in Present English compounds. In some compounds the 
uneven stress seems to be the result of the second element 
being less logically prominent than the first, through being a 
word of general meaning and frequent occurrence in com- 
pounds. Thus in such a compound as afple/ree we should 
expect even stress, as in apple pudding, silk thread, etc., an 
appletree being simply ‘a tree that bears apples, just as a 
silk thread is a ‘thread made of silk’; and the uneven stress 
is simply the result of the frequency of the second element in 
appletree and the other compounds in -/ree, there being so 
many different kinds of fruit-trees that when we hear the 
words apple-, pear- etc. as the first elements of compounds, 
we add the word /ree almost as a matter of course. In such 
compounds the second element is, in fact, on the way to be- 
come a mere derivative ending, especially when it undergoes 
phonetic weakening through this very want of prominence, 
as is often the case with the ending -man in such compounds 
as shopman (fopmon), clergyman, Englishman, which are 
logically on a level with such even-stress compounds as 
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English boy. The result of these tendencies is that many 
compound names of natural objects and of classes of human 
beings, together with some ending in time-words of general 
meaning, take first-element stress :— 

‘goldfish, canarybird, turtledove, dragonfly » appletree, fruit- 
tree, rosebush, beetroot; sandstone—greyhound, blackbird ; blue- 
bell, blackberry ; quicksilver —crow’s-foot, cat’s-mint; birdseye 
(a kind of tobacco). 

Linglishman, Englishwoman, freemason, blacksmith— 
ladves’-man, lady’ s-maid, bridesmaid. 

summertime, dinnertime ; birthday, dogdays —midnight, 
midsummer. 

897. But in most compounds uneven stress does not imply 
any logical subordination, but is only a means of joining the 
two elements more closely together or isolating the meaning 
of the whole, as we see very clearly by comparing dlackbird 
with black bird. 

898. We may therefore define the logical distinction be- 
tween even and uneven stress by saying that even stress 
balances as it were the two elements against one another 
and puts them on a footing of equality, and to some extent 
separates them, while uneven stress either subordinates one 
element to the other, as in app/e/ree, or indicates a close logi- 
cal union, as in blackbird. 

899. One result of this is that even stress is often preserved 
in newly-formed compounds or groups merely because the 
meaning of the two elements is still fresh in the minds of 
those who use the compound, so that they are balanced 
against one another, while a similar compound which was 
formed long ago, and has become traditional, so that the 
original meaning of its elements is no longer prominent, 
keeps its original uneven stress, or substitutes uneven for even 
stress, Thus we have even stress in modern place-names 
such as ‘Mew ‘York, New Zealand, the West End, Redhill, 
contrasted with uneven stress in older names’such as /Vew- 
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casile, Newport, Longwood, Redlynch—where lynch=‘slope of 
hill.’ 

Uneven stress in place-names is often the result of the want 
of prominence of the second element, which is often obscured, 
as in the Highlands, the Midlands, Kingston |-ton=town], 
Bradford |=broad ford). 


We will now consider the stress of compounds more in 
detail, according to the part of speech to which the com- 
pound belongs. 


Compound Nouns. 


900. Compounds of noun or adjective + noun regularly 
take uneven stress when a causal relation is implied. A very 
numerous class of causal compounds are those in which the 
first element expresses the purpose or object of the second; 
thus /oyshop is a shop for selling and buying toys, a waichdog 
is a dog for watching. The following are further examples 
of these purpose-compounds :— 

‘greenhouse, diningroom, fireplace, flowerpot, flowerpot- 
stand, pocketbook ; schoolroom, guidebook, footpath, dancing- 
master, stable-boy, post-office, weathercock ; coal-mine, gravel- 
pit; summer-house. 

901. In other causal compounds the second element ex- 
presses the result of the first, or dependence on it ; thus coa/- 
far is tar obtained from coal, a s/eam-engine is a machine 
whose working depends on steam. Other examples are— 

‘windfall, rainbow, chiliblain ; lampblack, water-colours ; 
otl-lamp, sundial; sunflower ; thundercloud, thundersiorm, 
tobacco-smoke, rain-water. 

902. Another well-defined class of uneven-stress noun- 
compounds are those which express phenomena or actions. 
In the following the first element may be said to stand in the 
direct object relation to the second :— 

‘painstaking, screwdriver, bookseller, stockbroker ; man- 
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slaughier, bloodshed ; goldsmith, shoeblack ; flower-show, cart- 
load. 

903. In the following phenomenon-compounds the first 
element stands to the second in a variety of other rela- 
tions :— 

‘earthquake, shipwreck ; grasshopper ; cricket-match, walk- 
ing-lour, dinner-party ; sunrise, moonlight ; eyesight; headache ; 
garrison-life, priestcraft. 


904. We now have to consider the use of even stress in 
noun-compounds. In even stress, as already remarked (895), 
the first element is generally felt to be equivalent to an adjec- 
tive. This is especially clear in those even-stress compounds 
in which the first element (a) expresses something that resem- 
bles the second element, as in sponge-cake = ‘sponge-like 
cake,’ ‘spongy cake,’ (4) defines the sex or age of the second 
element, as in man cook = ‘male cook,’ and (c) denotes the 
material of which the second element is made, as in szlk 
thread :— 

(a) bow ‘window, rocksalt, loaf sugar ; copper beech, moss 
rose, silver sand. 

The last three go against the analogy of goldfish etc. (896) ; 
but deech is evidently too special a word to be subordinated in 
the same way as @vee etc. 

(4) ‘man ‘cook, lady doctor, boy messenger, infant pheno- 
menon ; tomcat, buck rabbit, poll parrot. So also in he-goat, 
she-goat. 

(c) ‘brick ‘house, stone wall, gravel walk, straw hat, silver 
spoon ; olive oil ; meat pre, jam tart, ginger ale. 

905. Even stress is also used when a general place-word, 
such as road, square, is defined by another noun—often a 
proper name—or adjective put before it, as in Oxford 
Road. So also when the name of a place is prefixed to 
a noun to show where the latter comes from. Examples 
are— 

‘Oxford ‘Road, Mincing Lane, Hanover Square, London 
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Bridge, Wimbledon Common—North Road, South Park—St. 
‘James's “Square. 
‘Turkey carpet, Indiarubber, Ceylon tea. 

But when the noun s¢vee¢ takes the place of road etc. in such 
compounds, it is subordinated in stress because of its greater 
frequency (896) :— 

‘Oxford Street, Fenchurch Street—Highstreet—Prince’s 
Street. 


906. Compounds of verb + noun are necessarily phe- 
nomenon-compounds, and therefore take uneven stress 
(902), In them the noun stands sometimes in the object-, 
sometimes in the subject-relation to the verb, the relation 
being doubtful in some compounds. Examples are— 


‘breakwater, scarecrow, telltale, breakfast (brekfast) ; ratfle- 
snake, leapfrog, drawbridge ; whirlwind, leapyear, washiub. 


Compound Adjectives. 


907. Compound adjectives consisting of noun + adjec- 
tive-word generally have uneven stress, especially when the 
second element is a participle : — 

‘godlike, jelly-like, foolhardy, colourblind, weatherwise, 
bloodthirsty, waterproof; heartrending, spirit-shrring ; sun- 
burnt, careworn, bloodshot. 

Compounds ending in -ed tacked on to a noun where there is 
no corresponding verb, such as harebrained, humpbacked, have 
the same stress as sumburnt, etc., but they were not originally 
participles, having the adjective-ending -ede in OE. 

908. Combinations of adjective + adjective have even 
stress ; many of them are used also as nouns :— 

‘deaf-mute, north-west, whitey-brown, greenish yellow ; 
half-mad, dead-ripe, redhot, broiling hot. 

909. The analogous combinations of numerals, which are 
used both as nouns and adjectives, have the same even 
stress :— 
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‘twenty-one, a hundred and ‘ten, two hundred, three 
thousand, 
Compound Verbs. 


910. The great majority of compound verbs are made up 
of adverbs and verbs (912), compounds of verbs with other 
parts of speech being rare, and of modern origin. These 
compounds of noun or adjective+ verb generally have 
uneven stress :— 

‘browdbeat, originally ‘to threaten or censure by contrac- 
tion of the eyebrows,’ kéln-dry ; whitewash, blindfold. 


Adverbs and Pronouns in Composition. 


911. Noun-compounds consisting of adverb + noun, 
and adjective-compounds consisting of adverb + pre- 
terite participle generally have uneven stress :— 

forefinger, foreground, afterthought, bystander, underlip, 
up train, downfall, outcry, through journey. 
inborn, downcast, thoroughbred. 

912. The numerous compound verbs formed of adverb 

+verb and of verb +adverb have even stress :— 

fore warn, overcome, undergo, outbid. 

‘pass ‘by, draw back, break down, take tn, look out, run 
away. 

913. Nouns and adjectives formed from these verbs by 
derivation or inflection keep the same even stress :— 

forerunner, forewarning ; passer by, looking on. 
forewarned ; grown up, broken down, worn out. 

914. So also if they are converted into nouns without 
change of meaning, as in am ‘overload, a look-out, a break- 
down. 

915. But if they are made into nouns or adjectives with a 
distinct change of meaning, the stress becomes uneven :— 

a ‘drawback, a runaway, a go-between, tumble-down (adj.) 


916. There are many compounds of pronoun + pronoun 
and of pronoun + adverb in which the principle of putting 
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the stress on the modifying element is very clearly carried 
out; in the following the modifying element comes first, so 
that first-syllable stress is the result :— 


‘someone somebody something somewhere somehow 
anyone anybody anything anywhere anyhow 
everyone everybody everything everywhere — 
no one nobody nothing nowhere _ 
So also in ‘elsewhere. 
917. In other compounds the modifying element follows, 
so that the stress is thrown forwards :— 
someone ‘else, somewhere else, whatever else. 
whoever, whosoever, whatever, whenever, wherever, how- 
ever. 


EXTENSION OF CoMPOUND-STRESS. 


918. In Present English some words made up of insepar- 
able elements take even stress as if they were compound 
words. 

919. Some prefixes which have a very definite meaning 
and are phonetically capable of being detached from the body 
of a word have in consequence come to be felt as independent 
words, the prefix and the body of the word being balanced 
against one another, as it were, by each receiving equal 
stress. Foreign, as well as native, inseparable prefixes are 
treated in this way :— 

Nouns: ‘unbelief, ‘misconduct, misunderstanding, noncon- 
ductor, ex-manager, sub-committee, archbishop, juxtaposition, 
antiradical. 

Adjectives: unseen, uncouth, unkind ; superhuman. 

Verbs: mzsjudge, unbend, uncover, gainsay, cross-examine s 
re-cover =‘ cover again,’ re-examine. 

mistake keeps its traditional ME stress because it is isolated 
from Zake. 

920. Even simple words of more than one syllable 
sometimes have their syllables detached in this way. This is 
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frequent with exclamations, which naturally tend to take 
even stress through the endeavour to make each syllable as 
loud as possible :— 

‘hul'lo !, bravo}, amen!, encore! 


Exclamations are also uttered with advanced stress (929). 


921. The same striving after distinctness leads to even 
stress in many foreign words, especially proper names :— 
‘Berlin, Chinese, ‘Water'loo. 
922. The /een-numerails take level stress on the analogy of 
the group-numerals /wenty-one, etc. :— 
‘thirteen, fourteen, seventeen, nineleen. 


Group-CompounnDs. 


923. Group-compounds formed by joining together two 
nouns by the conjunction and or a preposition—generally of 
—throw the stress on to the second element, as being the 
modifying one, The following are examples of azd-groups :— 

cup and ‘saucer, knife and fork, bread and butter. 

When other parts of speech are joined together in this way, 
they keep even stress: ‘zow and ‘then, to and fro, more and 
more, five and twenty, black and tan. Or-groups have even 
stress when the oy is a strong alternative, as in ‘sooner or ‘later, 
the stress being thrown back when the or is weak, as in an 
‘hour or so, a step or two. 


924. The following are examples of group-compounds 
formed with prepositions :— 
man of ‘property, man-of-war, woman of the world, people 
of rank, a cup of tea, a pair of gloves, matter of fact, mother- 
of-pearl ; commander-in-chief, a box on the ear, head over heels. 
925. If an adjective precedes the second noun, the chief 
stress falls on that adjective :— 
cat-o'-‘nine-lails, Jack-of-all-trades. 


The stress is thrown back in father-in-law, etc. 
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Srress ADVANCED IN CoMPpouNDS. 


926. In mankind the stress is thrown forward. This is 
more frequent in words of three or more syllables, es- 
pecially in proper names and words lengthened by derivative 
syllables :— 

pockethandkerchief, Southampton, Newfoundland, arch- 
‘bishopric [-arch bishop], outrageous |:outrage|. 

So also in Fitzgerald, portfolio, portmanteau, which are felt 
as compounds, though obscured. 

927. Stress is thrown forward when a title is followed by 
a proper name :— _ 

Mr. ‘Smith, Miss Carnaby, Lord John, King Henry, 
Prince Arthur. 

928. In exclamations the stress is sometimes even (920), 
but is often advanced, as in aha!, good ‘morning! Hence 
even-stress compounds such as ‘Blackheath, Oxford Road 
become Blackheath, etc. when used as exclamations, com- 
pounds in which the stress is thrown back, such as ‘Oxford 
Stree, keeping their stress unchanged when used as exclama- 
tions. 


AssumpTIVE (ATTRIBUTIVE) CompouNDS AND GROUPS. 


929. When an even-stress compound or group, or simple 
word stressed like a compound is put before a noun which it 
modifies assumptively, the stress is thrown on the first ele- 
ment of the compound or group :— 

‘Berlin ‘wool [but ‘wool from Berlin], Waterloo station, 
a Chinese mandarin ; non-commissioned officer ; underdone meat. 
secondhand bookseller, North Country surgeon, ten-pound 
note, twenty-five members ; All Saints’ day ; goodlooking man, 
slrongminded woman, hardboiled eggs, well-known voice ; 
turned-up nose, grown-up daughter. - 
‘black-and-tan ‘terrier, five-and-twenty blackbirds. 
Compare also a ‘seven o'clock ‘dinner, and a ‘good for 
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nothing ‘fellow with we dine at ‘seven o'clock and he ts ‘good 
Jor ‘nothing. 

930. When a group-compound in which the stress is 
already thrown forward is used assumptively, it keeps its 
stress unaltered, the stress of the head-word being sub- 
ordinated :— 

cat and ‘dog :life, cock and bull story, rag bone and ‘bottle 
-merchant ; bank of England note. 

931. This is also done with some even-stress groups in 
which the connection between the elements is not close :— 

a drowned ‘rat -look, dead letter office, a Michael Angelo 
style, the Charles Dickens edition, 

932. So also in longer groups: 

a good all ‘round :man, the employers lhabthty for ‘injury 
bill, the commons enclosure consolidation act. 


Quantity. 


933. In MnE there is a general tendency to shorten long 
vowels, As we have seen (851, 858), long vowels are often 
shortened before certain consonants in native words, as in 
blood (bled) = OE and ME dod. 

934. There is also a tendency to shorten long vowels—or 
keep strong short vowels from being lengthened—when 
followed by a single consonant and a weak vowel, in words 
of French origin, whether popular or learned, as in cavern, 
cavity compared with cave; gratify, gratitude compared with 
grateful; perish, method, benefit, relative, astonish, philosophy, 
astronomy, pleasure (plezo) compared with please, courage 
(keridg), flourish. 

935. But when the consonant is followed by two weak 
vowels the preceding strong vowel is often lengthened, as in 
atheist, radiant, patient, tedious, especially in the derivative 
endings -/on, -szon, etc., preceded by a strong vowel, as in 
nation, admiration, adheston, notion, corroston, although 7 is 
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not lengthened under these circumstances, as in hrdeous, 
petition. Short vowels are also preserved when the two short 
vowels are preceded by certain consonants, such as # and sh, 
as in companion, fashion. 

936. There are also a variety of other exceptions, especially 
before certain endings, such as -al, -2ve, -y,-m and -r preceded 
by weak vowels, as in fasal, decisive, navy compared with 
navigate, bacon, paper, labour, those in -m and -r being probably 
the result of the influence of native words, such as the preterite 
participles /aken, shaken, etc., and the numerous derivatives in 
-er, such as maker. 

937. But some of these words with long vowels shorten 
them when another syllable is added, as in za/zonal compared 
with nation, tyrannous compared with ¢yrané. 

988. In words which have been imported direct from 
Latin and Greek, the vowels are generally long under the 
circumstances described above, as in dass, ether, regent, crists, 

Socus, strophe. But there are several exceptions, such as szmle 
(simili), chemzs/, the quantity varying in some words, such as 
pathos (peipos, pepos). ~ 


939. In Present English we can distinguish three degrees 
of vowel quantity. Long vowels and diphthongs preserve 
their full quantity only when final, as in say, see, no, why, or 
when followed by a final voice consonant, as in home, razse, 
succeed, wine. Before breath consonants they become half- 
long, as in race, seat, knife. 

940. In all these cases the consonant is short. If a short 
strong vowel is followed by a single consonant, that consonant 
is lengthened, as in /i//, wim (winn), se/, this lengthening 
having taken place already in ME (789). But if the final 
consonant is voiced—especially if it is a voice stop—the 
vowel is often lengthened instead of the consonant, as in ded 
(beed), dog compared with dock, his (hiz), length being 
often distributed about equally over the vowel and the con- 


a 
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sonant. It will be observed that when these naturally short 
vowels are lengthened in this way, their quality remains un- 
changed; thus the lengthened vowel of dog remains distinct 
from the (9) of daué. 


In English, therefore, in the combination strong vowel + final 
consonant, either the vowel must be long or the consonant. 
The combination short strong vowel+ short final consonant 
offers great difficulties to English speakers, as in the German 
mann (man). 

941. The combination short strong vowel + short con- 
sonant occurs in English only before a weak vowel, as in 
filling (filiyn) compared with fiZ7 (fill), lesser, many, cupboard 
(kebad), a vowel-like consonant acting like a weak vowel, as 
in cattle (keetl), written, trouble. A weak vowel beginning 
another word has the same effect, if the two words are run 
together without any pause, as in i// 27 (fil -it), Jet us get tt (let 
-os get -it) compared with get /hem (gett Som). Long vowels 
and diphthongs under these conditions are partially shortened, 
as in “dy compared with “de, chosen (tjouzn) compared with 
chose, the vowel-like consonant in the latter example acting 
like a weak vowel. MHalf-long vowels and diphthongs are 
partially shortened in the same way, as in /zgh/er compared 
with “gh/, the diphthong in “ghzer being therefore still shorter 
than in “dy. 

942. In weak syllables simple vowels become quite short, 
and a following consonant remains short also, as in pity, 
pitied, better, seting. A vowellike consonant remains short 
under the same circumstances, as in seéf/e (setl), dz//en (bitn). 

943. Final consonants are long, as we have seen, after 
strong short vowels. In final consonant-groups the separate 
consonants are short if the last of them is voiceless, as in 
built, since, stopped. A consonant before a voice-con- 
sonant is lengthened, especially when a vowel-like consonant 
is followed by a voice-stop consonant, as in éwzld (billd), 
bend compared with duz/t (bilt), dent. 
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Two consonants in a weak syllable are, of course, short, as 
in dottled (botld). 

944. When long words are drawled, any naturally long 
sounds they may contain are, of course, lengthened still more. 
If the word consists of a strong short vowel followed by a 
single consonant and a short weak vowel, the strong vowel 
is not lengthened, but the length is thrown on to the weak 
vowel, which is lengthened without change of quality, and 
without taking any additional stress, as in what a pity! 
(‘petz?), stop her ! 


ACCIDENCE, 


NOUNS. 


Old English. 


GENDER. 


945. There are three genders of nouns in OF—mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter. The genders of nouns are most 
clearly shown by the accompanying definite article ‘the’— 
masculine se, feminine séo, and neuter Aes. The gender is 
partly natural, partly grammatical. It is to be noted. that 
by natural gender names of children and young animals 
are neuter: Jet cild, bat bearn ‘child, Jet cealf ‘calf.’ 
In the same way diminutives are neuter: Jet ma@egd-en 
‘maiden, ‘girl.’ Names of things and abstractions are 
often neuter, but as often masculine or feminine: ct 
héafod ‘head, pat his ‘house’; se finger ‘finger,’ se hegre 
‘army’; séo hand ‘hand, séo wynn ‘joy. Names of living 
beings sometimes have a grammatical gender which contra- 
dicts the natural gender; thus Jet wif ‘woman,’ ‘ wife’ is 
neuter. 

946. The gender is sometimes shown by the form of the 
word. ‘Thus all nouns ending in -a are masculine, such as 
se mona ‘moon,’ sé0 sunne ‘sun’ being feminine. 

947. Compound nouns follow the gender of the last 
element. Hence se wifmann ‘woman’ is masculine, because 
se mann.‘ human being’ is masculine. 
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Strone aND WEAK. 


948. All nouns belong to one of two classes—strong and 
weak. "Weak nouns are those which inflect mainly with -x, 
such as se sfeorra ‘star,’ plural nominative Ada steorran, sunne, 
genitive singular Jere sunnan. All others are strong, such 
as se stan ‘stone,’ genitive singular s/azes, plural nominative 
slanas. 

Cases. 


949. OE nouns have four cases, nominative, accusa- 
tive, dative, genitive, which are not always clearly dis- 
tinguished. The accusative is the same as the nominative in 
all plurals, in the singular of all neuter nouns, and in the 
singular of all masculine strong nouns. Masculine and neuter 
nouns differ very little in their inflections. The inflections 
of weak nouns are nearly the same in all three genders. 
The dative plural ending of nearly all nouns is -am. 


DECLENSIONS. 
The following are the regular noun-declensions :— 


Strong Masculine. 


Sing.) lux Sing. Plur. 

950. Nom.’ stax = stanas gnde ‘end’ endas 
Dat. stane stanum ende end 

Gen. stanes stana gndes enda 


Strong Neuter. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
951. Nom. “zs hiis sctp ‘ship’ scipu 
Dat. hiise hiisum scipe scipunt 
Gen. fiises hiisa scipes scipa 


952. Some neuters have a plural ending -rz, such as ¢é:/d, 
plural ¢ldru, cildrum, éildra. The plural ending -z is 
dropped after a long syllable, that is, one containing a 


1 Wherever the accusative is not given separately, it is the same as 
the nominative. 
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long vowel, as in As, or containing a vowel followed by 
more than one consonant, as in /o/c ‘ nations.’ 


Strong Feminine. 


Sing. Blurs | sing: Plur. 
953. Nom. caru ‘care’ cara synn ‘sin’ synna 
Acc. care cara synne synna 

Dat. care carum)| synne synnum 
Gen. care carena| synne synna 


954. The -u of the nom. sing. is, like the -« of the neuter 
plur. nom., kept only after a short syllable. Some strong 
feminines ending in a consonant have the acc. sing. the 
same as the nom., such as déd ‘ deed, acc. sing. déd; but 
in Late OE most of these are declined like sya, with acc. 
sing. déde, 


Weak Masculine. 


955. Sing. Plur. 

Nom. zama ‘name’ naman 

Acc. naman naman 

Dat. naman namum 

Gen. amnian namena 

Weak Neuter. Weak Feminine. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

Nom. éage ‘eye’ éagan cirice ‘church’ ¢trican 
Acc. éage eagan cirican cirican 
Dat. éagan eagust cirican civicum 
Gen. éagan éagena cirican ciricena 


956. There are besides a number of irregular strong 
nouns. The most important of these are the mutation- 
nouns, such as the masculine mann ‘man,’ fof ‘foot,’ /ap 
‘tooth,’ plur. mgnn, fét (fet), tp, the feminine bac 
‘book,’ gos ‘ goose,’ més ‘mouse,’ burg ‘city, plur. dé, gés, 
mys, byrig. 
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Masculine Mutation-nouns. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
957. Nom. mann menn Sot Set 
Dat. megnn mannum| fet Jotum 
Gen. mannes manna | fotes Jota 


Feminine Mutation-nouns. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
958. Nom. burg, burh byrig mus mys 
Dat. byrig burgum) mys MuUsUIM 
Gen. urge burga | muse MUSA 


959. The masc. sumu ‘son’ has dat. and gen. sing. and 
nom. plur. sw#a, the fem. duru ‘ door’ being declined in the 
same way. So also the fem. Aad has dat. and gen. sing. and 
nom. plur. Aanda, the original -« of the nom. sing. having 
been dropped because of the preceding long syllable. 

960. Some masc. names of nations occur only in the 
plur., ending in -e, such as #xgle ‘the English,’ dat. 2x- 
Slum, gen. £ngla. Some of these have a weak gen. plur., 
such as Seaxe ‘Saxons, Mierce ‘Mercians,’ gen. Seaxna, 
Mueréna. 

961. The relationship-words in -er, or, such as feder 
‘father,’ mddor ‘mother,’ drapor ‘ brother’ are partly regular, 
partly indeclinable, the dat. sing. generally having mutation :— 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. /eder Jederas \ bropor brapor, brépru 
Dat. /feder SJederum | bréber broprum 
Gen. /feder, federes federa |\ bropor bropra 


962. Some nouns are indeclinable, such as the abstract 
fem. nouns in -z, such as ze/du ‘ old age, sérgngu ‘strength.’ 
The fem. mzeh¢ ‘night’ is indeclinable in the sing. and in 
the nom, plur., the masc. mdnab ‘month’ being also inde- 
clinable in the nom. plur; we still preserve these unchanged 
plurals in the compounds /or/night=OE féowertiene nicht 
‘fourteen nights’ and /welvemonth. Some nouns are inde- 
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clinable in the dat. sing., such as 2am ‘home,’ as in ef ham 
‘at home.’ 

The inflection of nouns is attended by various modifications 
which fall under the general head of OE sound-changes. 

963. Nouns ending in weak -el, -ol, -e7, -er, etc. often 
drop their vowel before an inflection beginning with a 
vowel, thus se gngel ‘ angel,’ se fugol ‘bird,’ sé sawol ‘ soul,’ 
hat wépen ‘weapon,’ pet wundor ‘wonder,’ ‘ miracle,’ have 
plurals g¢nglas, fuglas, sawla, weépnu, wundru. This short- 
ening is most frequent after a preceding long syllable, the 
weak vowel being generally kept after a short syllable, as in 
@cer ‘ field’ plur @ceras. 

964. For the change of @ into a in such nouns as se des 
‘day, se stef ‘staff, gen. sing. deges, stefes, plur. nom. 
dagas, stafas, pet fet ‘vessel, ‘dish,’ Pet del ‘ dale,’ ‘ valley,’ 
gen. sing. fees, deles, plur. nom. fa/u, dalu, see § 747. 

965. For the dropping of 4 in such nouns as se Wealh 
‘Welshman,’ plur. Wealas, se seolh ‘seal, plur. séolas, see 
§ 761. 

966. In Late OE final 2 and medial g alternate in such 
words as se /roh (earlier OE ¢rog), plur. ¢ragas, séo burh, gen. 
sing. burge, se beorh ‘mountain,’ plur. deorgas (768). 

967. Final -z in the nom. sing. of some nouns, such as se 
bearu ‘grove, Jat meolu ‘meal,’ séo sceadu ‘ shadow,’ ‘ shade,’ 
séo stnu ‘sinew’ is a weakening of original w, which reappears 
before an inflection beginning with a vowel, as in the gen. 
sing. dearwes, meolwes, sceadwe, sinwe. ‘This -« is dropped 
after a long syllable, as in séo méd ‘meadow,’ plur. m@dwa. 

968. The dropping of 4 before vowels (761) leads to 
contraction, as in Jet feoh ‘money, gen. sing. féos, Oldest 
English /eohes. 


Early Middle English. 


969. In Early Southern the old gender-distinctions in 
nouns were still partially kept up. By degrees, however, the 
VOL. I. x 
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inflections of the adjectives and the definite article were 
dropped; and when the Earliest Southern Je, béo, bgt were 
levelled—-as they soon were—under the uninflected Ze, so that 
éo stinne=OE séo synn and fet hus became fe siinne, pe his, 
the old genders were gradually forgotten, simply because 
there was nothing to mark them. From the very begin- 
ning of the ME period the natural feminine gender of such 
words as wimmon, meiden=OE wifmann, megden began to 
prevail over the grammatical masculine and neuter, these 
words being referred to by the feminine pronoun 4éo ‘she.’ 

970. The first great change in the old system of inflec- 
tions was the levelling of weak vowels under -e (794). By 
this change the distinctions of gender in the OE weak forms 
mona, sunne, éage were levelled in the Early Southern forms 
mone, sunne, éte as far as the endings were concerned. The 
distinctions of case were almost entirely effaced by this 
change in such words as OE sunu, dat. and gen. sing. and 
nom. plur. sauna, caru, acc., dat., and gen. sg. care, nom. plur. 
cara. Soalso the inflections in OE s/ane (dat. sing.), sfana (gen. 
plur.), s¢¢pu (nom. plur.) were levelled under the same final -e. 

971. The only endings which could withstand this level- 
ling were the gen. sing. -es, the nom. plur. -as, which both 
became -es in ME, as in s/pmes=OE stanes, s/anas, the weak 
-an, which became -ev, the gen. plur. -eva, which became -ene. 
The dat. plur. -am became -em; but as this was the only 
case ending in m, the consonant was levelled under the more 
frequent 7, so that ME -en represented OE -wm as well as -an, 
as in zvéren=OE geféran, geferum. 

972. The general result of these changes was not only to 
obscure the distinctions of the cases, but also in some classes 
of nouns to obscure the distinction between singular and 
plural. The confusion was most marked in the feminine 
nouns, where the changes we have been considering gave the 
following as the endings corresponding to those of the OE 
nouns caru, synn, sunne respectively :— 
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Sing. Nom. -e -* -e 
Acc. -e— -é -en* 
Dat. -e -é -en* 
Gen. -e -e -en* 

Plur. Nom. -e* te ee -en 
Dat. -en -en -en 
Gen. -ene -é -ene 


973. It is evident that the forms marked * in the above 
table are in the minority, while at the same time most of them 
obscure the distinction between singular and plural. They were 
accordingly got rid of by the analogical extension of those 
forms which were in the majority and more distinctive. The 
-e of care and sunne was extended to the OE nom. synn, which 
became ME siinne. The plural -en of sunnen=OE sunnan 
was extended to all feminine nouns—ME caren, siinnen= OE 
cara, synna. As -en was now the distinctive mark of the 
plural, it was given up in the singular of swnne, whose oblique 
cases took the same form as the nominative, as in the other 
two classes. The final result was that all feminine nouns 
were uniformly declined as follows :— 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. -e -en 
Acc, -e -en 
Dat. -é -¢n 
Gen. -é -ene 


974. As might be expected, the gen. plur. -exe was often 
levelled under the other plural cases, becoming -em. 

975. Weak masculines and neuters were declined in the 
same way—sing. mame, éve, plur. namen, éien. The only 
distinction between masculine and neuter weak nouns-— 
namely in the acc. sing. (OE zaman, éage) was thus lost. 

976, The originally strong masculine swme=OE sunu was 
naturally regarded as a weak noun, and formed its plural 
SuNen. 

977. -e=the OE neuter plur. ending -« was made into 

X 2 
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_-en in the same way for the sake of distinctness, as in déoflen, 
children=OE déoflu, cildru, sing. déovel, child. In many of 
these words -e=OE -uz was extended to the singular, as in 
dale ‘valley,’ bede ‘ prayer,’ =OE del, gebed, plur. dalu, gebedu. 
These OE plurals became dalen, beden in ME. 


978. The remaining masculine and neuter nouns kept 
their original strong forms. The dat. sing. in -e was kept at 
first, but often dropped, because such forms as weze, worde= 
OE wege, worde suggested a weak singular, and so the dat. 
sing. was levelled under the nom. in such words—zez, word 
—in accordance with the general ME tendency. The dat. 
plur. -en=OE -um was disused for a similar reason —because 
it suggested a weak plural—being kept only in a few adverbial 
phrases, such as vdur siben ‘ four times’ =OE /eower stbum, 
the nom. plur. being used as a dative. The gen. plur. -e= 
OE -a was sometimes kept, but the more distinct weak ending 
-ene was often used instead—hzngene, as in alre kingene king 
‘king of all kings,’ wordene instead of kenge, worde—both of 
these forms being gradually supplanted by the nominative. 
In the neuter plur. the OE undeclined forms were still kept— 
his, word—but the strong masc. ending was often extended 
to the neuters, so as to distinguish the two numbers—Aizses, 
wordes. 

The following are then the regular Early Southern ME 
noun-inflections, those which are liable to be dropped being 
in( ):— 

Strong Masculine and Neuter. 

979. Sing. Plur. 

Nom. s¢gn word | stones word, wordes 
Dat. stgn(e) word(e) | stones, (sihen) word, wordes 
Gen. stones wordes | stgne(ne),stones worde(ne),wordes 

980. The neuters child, 77 ‘egg’ have plur. chzldren, 

firen, corresponding to OE ¢rldru, égru. 
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Strong and Weak Feminine. 


981. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. séézne, chirche Stinnen, chirchen 
Dat. stinne, chirche stinnen, chirchen 
Gen. szénne, chirche stinnen(e), chirchen(e) 


982. Some originally strong feminines do not take -e in 
the nom. and acc. sing., such as gnd ‘hand,’ mht ‘ might,’ 
ci ‘cow. 


Weak Masculine and Neuter. 


983. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. 7vére été zveren éien 
Dat. vére le zueren éten 
Gen. 7vére ele zuéren(e) éten(e) 


984. Those of the old mutation plurals which are still 
preserved in MnE were of course kept in Early ME as well: 
man (mon), vot, top, gos, mis, plur. men, vét, leh, gés, miis. 
The OE wifmann plur. wifmenn appears in Early Southern 
ME as wiimmon, wiimmen, in Early Midland as wz¢mman, 
wimmen. In all these words the mutation was confined to the 
plur., such OE datives as mgnn being made into monne or 
mon. In the plur. on the other hand the mutated forms were 
gradually extended to the dat. and gen., men supplanting 
manne, mannen. Most of the feminine irregular nouns do 
not take ¢e in the nom. and acc. sing. The OE feminine 
noun durg appears in ME sometimes as durh, sometimes 
as burwe plur. durwen, later durwes, the old mutated dat. 
sing. being preserved as the second element of place-names 
in the form of -é#rz—in the other dialects -derz, -dzr7—as 
in Canterbird ‘Canterbury’=the OE dat. Cantwarabyrig. 
This arose from the phrase ‘at the city,’ af governing the 
dative in OF, as in ef bére byrig, which became até fer bir? 
in ME (767), whence the MnE Aferbury. In the case of 
boc, plur. d0ken, bokes, the mutation was completely lost. 
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985. The relationship-words vader, moder, stister gener- 
ally remained unchanged in the sing., having the regular 
plurals vaderes, modren, stistren. broper of course lost the 
OE mutation in the dat. sing., which became draper. But 
this mutation was transferred to the plur. on the analogy of 
fét, men, etc., so that brabre=OE bropru became brépre, and 
then, by the usual change of plural -e into -en, brépren. 

986. nzhi, moneb and some others remained uninflected in 
the plural. 

987. The OE vowel-change in deg, plur. dagas, was 
preserved in the ME dg, daz plur. dawes, although a new 
plur. dazes was soon formed direct from the sing. daz. 


988. Final e was dropped after a weak vowel, as in /e/dz 
‘lady ’=OE Alefdige. The plural ending -s without a vowel 
occurs only in long French words, as in pardars ‘parlours,’ 
vestimeng ‘ vestments, where z= (ts). 


In Old French such a word as vestiment is inflected thus— 


Sing. Nom. vestzmenz Plur. Nom. vestiment 
Acc. vestiment Acc. vestimengz 


As the distinction between nom. and acc. had been lost in 
ME, the French -s was naturally identified with the English 
plur. inflection -es. 


989. In Early Midland and Northern the distinctions 
of grammatical gender were entirely lost during the transition 
from OE, the distinction between strong and weak forms 
being also done away with, except in a few isolated forms. 
The natural consequence was that the -es of the genitive 
was extended to weak nouns and to all feminine nouns, the 
plur. -es being then extended in the same way, first to 
strong neuters, then to weak nouns and feminine nouns 
generally. The final result was that the only regular inflec- 
tions left were gen. sing. -es, plur. nom. and gen. -es, the 
distinction between nom, and gen. plur. being kept up only 
in irregular plurals such as men, gen. mennes. 
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Late Middle-English. 


990. Standard ME follows the Early Midland dialect 
in its noun-inflections: it has only one case, the genitive ; 
the original nominative, accusative, and dative being now 
merged in one ‘common case’ :— 


Sing. Common w6rd, — sinne man 
Gen. wordes, sinnes Mannes 

Plur. Common w0rdes, sinnes men 
Gen. wordes, sinnes mennes 


991. The e of -es—the gen. as well as the plur. ending— 
is often dropped in English as well as French words after 
a weak syllable, as in faders (also fadres), ladys (also ladyes), 
and after a strong vowel, in order to avoid hiatus, as in /gs 
‘foes. Also in pens = earlier pendes, of which pens was 
originally the weak form, the word having lost its stress in 
such combinations as ‘wp pentes [compare the Mn. E. /wo- 
pence (tepens) ]. 

992. The whole ending -es is often dropped in French 
words and proper names ending in a hiss-consonant, as in 
the gen. sing. Zroclus, Vgnus, and the plurals cas ‘cases, 
vers (also verses). 


This is the result of French influence, for in Old French such 
a word as vers, whose s is part of the body of the word, was 
necessarily indeclinable :— 


Sing. Nom. vers Plur. Nom. vers 
ACG. Vers Acc. vers 


993. Originally feminine nouns sometimes keep their 
earlier s-less gen. sing., as in fe chirche dpre, his lady grace. 
We stili preserve this form in Lady-day compared with 
Lord's day. 

994. Many originally neuter nouns with unchanged 
plurals still keep these, such as folk, dér, hors, ngt ‘cattle,’ 
shép, swin, kin ‘kind,’ Jing, ygr. It must be observed that 
most of these plurals have a collective meaning; thus the 
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plur. folk is oftener used in the sense of ‘people in general’ 
than in that of ‘nations,’ and in MnE szzve is used exclusively 
in the collective plural sense, not being used in the singular 
at all. The invariable plurals night, moneb, winter (OE plur. 
wintru, winter) are also kept. But several of these words begin 
to take the regular plural ending, especially when not preceded 
by numerals: Anges, yzres, monpes. fot when used as a 
measure was also made invariable in the plural on the 
analogy of the old neuter pound, and the other invariable words 
which were frequently joined to numerals, such as wen/er. 

995. In its general meaning /0/ keeps its mutation-plural 
fét. So also man, wim(m)an, top, etc. have plurals men, 
wom(m)en, téep, etc. 

996. The weak plural-ending -ex is preserved not only 
in oxe plur. oxen, but also in other words which have now 
lost it in the spoken language, such as asche, aschen, hose, 
ze ‘eye,’ ten, fp ‘foe,’ fon, t7 ‘toe,’ tpn, scho ‘shoe,’ schon. 
In other words this ending is a ME extension, as in drépren, 
children, dohtren, sustren. cow has plur. kyn=OE cd, plur. 
cy, the northern dialect keeping the older form 47. 


Modern English. 


997. By the beginning of the MnE period the s of 
inflectional -es had been voiced (861), (s) being kept 
only in monosyllables such as geese, pence. In Early 
MnE the e was kept after a hiss-consonant for the sake of 
distinctness, as in horses (horsez), and was dropped every- 
where else, the (z) being necessarily unvoiced after a 
voiceless consonant, as in deas/s (beests) from deaszes (beestez), 
while it was of course preserved after vowels and voiced 
consonants, as in days, heads (heedz). 

998. The ME dropping of -es after hiss-consonants is 
still kept up in a few phrases such as for old acquazntance 
sake, for Jesus’ sake; but in the spoken language the -es is 
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generally kept, as in S¢ James's Square, where it is also 
written. Such genitives as eas’, Socrates’ wife occur 
only in the literary language; in the spoken language the 
full -es is added, or else the construction of dineas etc. is 
used, 


One result of the contraction of inflectional -es in MnE is that 
radical s has been sometimes mistaken for the plural inflection, 
so that an original singular has been made into a plural, as in 
the case of alms, eaves, riches, summons: these ‘apparent 
plurals’ correspond to the OE singulars @/messe, gfese (plur. 
efesan) and the Old French singulars vichesse, semonse. 

Most of these apparent plurals are not used in the singular ; 
but szmmons is used in the sing. without any change—a@ 
summons. ‘There are some plurals which form a curtailed sin- 
gular by throwing off the radical final s. Thus the collective 
plural Jease=the OE weak plural pzosax has developed a sin- 
gular Zea, whence a new orthographic plural feas has been 
formed. In vulgar English such curtailed singulars are fre- 
quently formed from names of nations in -ese, such as Chinee, 
Portuguee from Chinese, Portuguese. 

Inflectional plurals often come to be used as singulars by 
change of meaning, such as mews, stxpence. They may then 
form new plurals, such as szapences. 


999. The ME (and OE) alternation of breath and voice 
consonants in the inflection of such native words as wi/, 
gen. sing. wives, plur. wves has been kept up only partially 
in MnE. It has been entirely abandoned in the gen. sing., 
which is now formed afresh from the common case—wz/e’s. 
We still keep the voice consonant in such plurals as wives, 
paths (paa&z), but such a plural as the earlier MnE furves 
has been made into /ur/s. 


We still keep the gen. sing. ca/ves in the compounds ca/ves- 
head, calves-foot expressing articles of food ; otherwise ca/f has 
the regular gen. sing. ca//’s. 


The following are the main types of noun-inflection in 
Present English :— 
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1000. Sing.Commonhos dog ket waif guws men 


Gen. hosiz dogz kets waifs guwsiz menz 
Plur. Common hosiz dogz kets waivz gijs men 
Gen. hosiz dogz kets waivz gijsiz menz 


Present English has developed a vocative case in a few 
words (1004. 1). 

Like horse are inflected words ending in the hisses (s, z; 
f, 3), such as piece, box, size, adze, fish, church (\faat]), age 
(eidg). 

Like dog are inflected nouns ending in a vowel or any 
voiced consonant except (z, 3), such as day, lady, neighbour 
(neibo), mzle, dove, son, lord. 

Dice (for gaming) and fence, the plurals of dze and penny 
have (s) because they were shortened to monosyllables already 
in ME, des (for coining) and pennzes being new-formations 


from the singulars on the analogy of the regular plurals days, 
ladies, etc. 


Like ca¢ are inflected nouns ending in any breath con- 
sonant except (s, f), such as earth, cliff, clerk, bishop. 

1001. All the nouns inflected like wz/e—‘ voice-breath 
nouns ’—show a long syllable before the inflection in Late 
ME, as in s/aves=Late ME s/aves (Early ME séaves), wolves 
=ME wulves. Hence nouns with original short 7 never 
make this change—gzv/hs (pips), cliffs. The only voice- 
breath noun ending in (s) is Aouse, plural houses (hauziz). 
The chief voice-breath nouns in (p) are bath (baab), dachs 
(baaSz)=Late ME dah, babes (bap, baaSes), path, oath, 
mouth, clothes was originally the plural of cloth, which now 
forms a regular plural of its own—cloths. The great 
majority of nouns in (p) keep the breath-sound in the plural ; 
such nouns are moth, death, hearth, health, birth. Some, 
such as lath, truth, youth have both pronunciations, that with 
voice consonants in the plural being, of course, the older 
one. Nouns in -f show the change more frequently: 
after long Late ME vowels, as in life, knife, wife, thief, leaf, 
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loaf; after 7, as in half, calf, elf, self, shelf, wolf. Nouns in 
-rf, such as dwarf, scarf, turf, wharf, made this change 
in Early MnE—dwarves, etc.—but they now generally keep 
the f in the plural—dwar/s, etc. Nouns in -o0f also keep the 
J, as in hoofs, roofs. So also delef. But the French noun 
beef still keeps its plural deeves, which, however, is now iso- 
lated from its singular, through the latter having lost its 
original meaning ‘ox.’ sfaves was originally the plural of 
staff (Late ME staf, staves), but having diverged from it in 
meaning, it has now developed a new singular séave, while 
slaff itself has developed a new plural s/affs, as in army staffs. 


IRREGULAR PLURALS. 


1002. The following mutation-plurals are still in 
common use: man, men; woman, women (wumoen, wimin), 
this plur. being Southern in spelling, though Midland in 
pronuncation ; fool, feel; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; louse, lice ; 
mouse, mice. 

1008. The only n-plurals in common use are 0x, oven ; 
child, children. brother now has the regular plural drofhers, 
the old plural dre/hren being used only in a metaphorical 
sense. cow also has a regular plural cows, the older kzne 
occurring only in the higher literary language. 

1004. sheep and deer keep their unchanged plurals. 
Weak (-mon), as in /radesman, gentleman, Englishman is also 
invariable. 

The full sound (-men) is, however, preserved in addressing 
a number of people, so we can distinguish the common plural 
(dzentlmon) from the vocative plur. (dgentlmen). 

1005. These are the only absolutely invariable words. In 
all other invariable words the unchanged plural implies either 
measure or collectiveness. As in Late ME, so also in MnE 
many nouns of measure have an unchanged plural only when 
preceded by a numeral, as in /wo dozen knives compared with 
dozens of knives; and many of them keep it only in groups or 
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compounds such as /en-pound nole compared with sen pounds, 
the earlier MnE /en pound being now obsolete or vulgar. It 
is only when a noun of measure is used also as an ordinary 
descriptive noun that it occasionally keeps its unchanged 
plural under all circumstances, as in how many stone does he 
weigh P 

1006. While the use of the unchanged plural of measure 
has been gradually restricted in MnE, the unchanged collec- 
tive plural has been extended. szzve has now lost its sin- 
gular, the sing. and separative plur. being expressed by ig, 
pigs. But in most cases the collective and separative plurals 
are used side by side, as in fo catch fish compared with she 
slory of the three fishes. 


These details belong rather to Syntax than to Accidence, and 
will be considered more fully under the former head. 


ForrIGN PLURALS. 


1007. Many foreign words—especially Latin and Greek— 
keep their original plurals, but some of them have also 
regular English plurals; some have the two plurals in 
different meanings. Some are used only in the plural. Some 
are unchanged in the plural. 

1008. The most important Latin endings are :— 


-a...-e: formula, formule; larva, nebula. minutia is 
used only in the plural. 
-us...-i: fungus, fungr; hippopotamus, nucleus, radius, 


terminus, tumulus. anthropophagt, Magt, literat’ occur only 
in the plural. The regular plurals /unguses, hippopotamuses 
etc., also occur, especially in the spoken language. crocus 
always has plural crocuses. gentus in its ordinary meaning 
has the regular plural genzwses ; in that of ‘spirit’ it keeps the 
Latin plural genzz. Latin nouns in -vs which form their 
plurals by other endings than -z, either keep them, as in 
genus, plur. genera, or else make them regular, as in census, 
plur. censuses (Latin cénsus, plur. cénsiis). 
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-um ... -a: destderatum, desiderata; erratum, effluvium. 
Many of these are used only in the plural: addenda, agenda, 
arcana, data, ephemera. memorandum has plur. memoranda 
and memorandums. Others, such as encomium, millenium 
have only s-plurals. 


In the spoken language there is a tendency to make the 
a-plural into a singular from which a new plural is formed. 
Thus stratum, strata is made into strata, stratas on the analogy 
of the ending -e7, -or, etc., antmalculum, animalcula is made 
into animalcula, animalcule on the analogy of formula, for- 
mule. The difficulties in connection with the last word are 
best avoided by using the shortened form amzmalcule, plur. 
animalcules. 


-is...-es: analysis, analyses; axis, basts, crists, hypothe- 
ss, metamorphosis, oasis, parenthests. antipodes, aborigines 
are used only in the plur. In these latter the ending is 
pronounced distinctly (-ijz). So also in careful speaking we 
distinguish the plur. (perenpisijz) from the sing. (parenpisis), 
but in ordinary speech the -es is shortened to (-is) so that 
no distinction is made between sing. and plur. in the more 
familiar words. 


“OS... . -€8: series, spectes, superficies. These plurals 
are Prchenes both in spelling and pronunciation—(sioriz, 
sioriz). 

-ix, -yX, -ex ... -ices: index, indices; helix, calyx, 


vortex. These plurals hardly occur in the spoken language, 
which substitutes the regular forms in familiar words: zndexes, 
calyxes. The former of these plurals is also used in writing, 
the plur. zzdzces being necessary only when the word has 
its special mathematical meaning. 

1009. There are other isolated Latin plurals: genus, 
genera; stamen, stamina. But stamen generally has a regular 
plur. s‘amens, and s/amina is now used as a sing. in a special 
sense. 

1010. -on... -a is a Greek plur.: phenomenon, pheno- 
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mena; anacoluthon, automaton, criterion. The three last also 
have regular plurals, as also phenomenon in the groups 7mfant 
phenomenon ete. 

1011. We have Italian plurals in dandrt, bandith [also 
bandtts|; dilettante, dilettanti—where the English pronuncia- 
tion (dili‘teenti) makes no distinction between sing. and plur. 
—virtuoso, virtuost [also virtuosos |. 

1012. The Hebrew plurals cherubim, seraphim are collec- 
tive, and are occasionally used as singulars in Early MnE— 
a cherubim. cherub and seraph also have regular plurals, 
especially in their metaphorical meanings. 

1013. The French plural ending x in deaux (also deaus), 
flambeaux is pronounced (z). 

1014. The plural of J/r. (mister) is expressed by the dif- 
ferent word JZessrs. (mesaz), in full Aesseeurs. Mr. is a weak 
form of ME mezster from old French mezstre, the correspond- 
ing strong form being master. Messieurs is the French mes 
Steurs ‘my Lords,’ the sing. of which is AJonszeur. The 
plural of the feminine M/adam=French ma Dame ‘my Lady’ 
is Mesdames = French mes Dames ‘my Ladies,’ which, however, 
is not much used in English. 


1015. The tendency of the language now is to get rid of 
foreign plurals as much as possible, except where the foreign 
plur. marks a difference of meaning. 


InFLECTION oF Worp-Groups. 
Genitive. 


1016. When adjunct-words are joined to a noun so as to 
form a word-group, the genitive inflection is added to the last 
member of the group, whether that last member is the head- 
noun or not, as in /he old king’s son, king Alfred’s son, the 
king of England's son, the man I saw yesterday's son. So also 
in group-compounds: ¢he knzghi-errant’s, the son-in-law’ s, 
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1017. In the first example given above the inflections of 
the words preceding &zmg’s have simply been dropped—OE 
Pes ealdan cyninges sunu, In the second example the inflec- 
tion of king has been dropped—OE /fredes cyninges sunu. 
The third example shows a further step, which was first made 
in Mnk, the ME construction being fe hinges sune of Eng- 
land. A still further step is made in the fourth example, in 
which the genitive ending is added to an indeclinable adverb, 
inflecting really the whole group ¢he-man-I[-saw-yesterday. 
Hence in the first example also we may regard the -s as 
inflecting not A:mg, but the whole group ¢he-old-hing. 


Plural. 


1018. The principle of group-inflection is not carried so 
far with the plural ending. When a noun is modified by a 
following adverb or preposition-group, the noun itself is 
inflected, as in hangers-on, fathers-in-law, commanders-in- 
chief. If the first element is not a noun, the inflection is 
naturally put at the end, as in fhe three-per-cents, go-betweens, 
Sorgeimenots. 

1019. In the rare combination of a noun with a following 
adjective the same rule was formerly followed, as in courts- 
martial, knights-errant, but now it is more usual to put the 
* inflection at the end, in accordance with the general tendency 
of the language—court-martials, knight-erranis—except in 
such groups as séa/es-general, in which the old plural has 
become fixed, through the sing. being disused. In groups 
consisting of two titles both elements are inflected, as in 
lords-lieutenants, lords-jushces, knighis-templars. So also in 
men-servanls, women-servantis. 

1020. When a noun of title etc. is put before another 
noun, the older rule was that the adjunct-noun took the in- 
flection. We still follow this rule in the combination Messrs. 
Smith; but such combinations as ¢he Misses Smith, the brothers 
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Smith now sound pedantic, the former being also liable to 
cause confusion with J/rs. (misiz), and in colloquial language 
it is usual to say the Miss Smiths, the two Doctor Thomsons, 
etc., the construction in the case of drofhers, etc., being often 
evaded by saying the Smzth brothers. 


SPELLING. 


1021. The ¢ of the plural -es is always kept in writing 
when pronounced, as in fishes, or when required to show the 
sound of a preceding letter, as in clothes compared with cloths. 
But superfluous ¢ is still kept in many instances. Thus it is 
always written after v (824), as in shelves. Final _y is written 
ve before plural-s, as in spzes, ci#es. This is a tradition of 
Early MnE, in which ze was written in the singular as well 
(825), as it still is in some words, such as Ze, die—both of 
which are verbs as well as nouns—the old equivalent ye being 
still written in Jye, dye for the sake of distinction. _y preceded 
by another vowel is kept unchanged, as in days, boys. Weak 
-ey was till lately changed into ze before the plural -s, and this 
spelling is still frequent in some words, such as ponzes, but in 
most words there is no change—chzmneys, valleys. alkali 
has plural a/kalzes, the few other words in -z—none of which 
are in frequent use—generally adding the -s without e, as in 
rabbis. Most words in frequent use have plural -oes whether 
the singular ends in -oe or simple -0: foe, foes; woe, zves ; 
potato, potatoes ; negro, negroes. Nouns in -zo take only -s, as 
in folios, ratios, as also most of the less familiar words: 
dominos, grottos, virtuosos, quartos, The endings -zes, *oes 
were kept to show that the s was voiced, =(z), simple -7s, -os 
suggesting the breath sound (s), as in shes, cr7sts, chaos. The 
plurals of proper names and of words belonging to other 
parts of speech used as nouns are sometimes written in the 
ordinary way, sometimes by adding s preceded by an apo- 
strophe, so as to distinguish the body of the word from the 
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ending, the apostrophe being often omitted when there is no 
fear of confusion : ayes and noes, aye’s and no's, pro's and con's, 
pros and cons, the two Mary’s, the two Marys, the Perctes, to 
mind one’s P’s and Q’s. Proper names ending in a hiss- 
consonant simply add the apostrophe, as in ¢he Chambers’ 
and Cassells of the future, also written Chaméerses in accord- 
ance with the pronunciation. 

1022. The written genitive ending is ’s, which is added to 
the common singular form without any further change: man’s, 
lady's, negro’s. The regular gen. plur. of nouns is distin- 
guished in writing from the gen. sing. by the apostrophe 
being put after the genitive inflection, as in dzrds’ nests com- 
pared with a dird’s nest, the negroes’ quarter (gen. sing. 
negro’s), beaux’ (gen. sing. deau’s). The gen, plur. of such 
irregular nouns as maz is written in the same way as the gen. 
sing.: man’s, men’s; goose’s, geeseé’s. The apostrophe by 
itself is often written in the gen. sing. of nouns ending in a 
hiss-consonant, especially proper names: Socra/es’ wisdom, 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia, Cox’ cleverness. This spelling was 
originally phonetic (998); but the full (-iz) is now always 
kept in pronunciation, the corresponding spelling Chaméers’s, 
etc. being also used. In Early MnE the apostrophe was 
at first intended only to show contraction of -es, and was 
accordingly used freely in the plural as well as the genitive 
inflection, the spelling dzrd’s being, of course, used for the 
gen. plur. as well as the gen. sing. The gradual restriction 
of the apostrophe to the genitive apparently arose from the 
belief that such a genitive as prince's in the prince's book was 
a shortening of prznce his, as shown by such spellings as she 
prince his book. This belief and this spelling arose very 
naturally from the fact that prénce’s and prince his had the 
same sound, weak zs having dropped its (h) in such colloca- 
tions even in the OE period (865). Besides being a mark of 
contraction the apostrophe was found useful in distinguishing 
between the body of an unfamiliar word and its inflections, 
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being still used for this purpose even in the plural inflection 
(1021). Hence it was liable to be omitted in familiar words 
—whether plurals or genitives. We still generally write the 
genitives is, hers, yours without it, though we write one’s. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Infiections. 


Otp ENGLISH. 


1023. In OE the adjectives have the three genders of 
nouns, and the same inflections, though with partially different 
forms, together with the distinction of strong and weak. In 
the strong masc. and neut. sing. they have an instrumental 
case, which in the feminine, in the plural, and in the weak 
declension—-as also in the noun-inflections—is represented 
by the dative. 

1024. Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender, 
number, and case: hie comon mid langum sctpum, na mani- 
gum ‘they came with long ships, not many.’ 

1025. The weak form is used after the definite article and 
other defining words, as in se gdda cyning ‘the good king,’ se 
halga ‘the holy (man),’ whence the weak masc. noun halga 
‘saint, Aas halgan cyningas ‘ these holy kings,’ compared with 
sum god cyning ‘a certain good king,’ halge menn ‘holy men.’ 
The weak form is also used as a vocative: Jz léofa fréond / 
“thou dear friend !’ 

1026. The following are the strong inflections of géd, the 
forms which differ from those of the nouns being marked * :— 


Mase. Neut. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. gdd god god 
Acc. goédne* god goile 


Dat. godum*  godum* goadre* 
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Instr. gdde goue godre* 
Gen. godes godes goare* 
Plur.Nom.  gode* god gode™ 
Se 
Dat. godum 
Gen. godra* 


1027. The weak forms are identical with those of the weak 
nouns, except in the gen. plur., which, however, sometimes 
appears as -ena with the same ending as in the nouns, instead 
of taking the ending of the strong adjectives :— 


Masc. Neut. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. gdda — gode gode 
Acc. godan gode godan 
Dat. godan godan godan 
Gen. godan godan godan 
Plur. Nom. godan 
Dat. godum 
Gen. goara* 


1028. The -z of the strong fem. nom. sing. and the strong 
neut. nom. plur. is kept under the same circumstances as in the 
noun-inflections; thus swm ‘ some’ has swmu in the above cases, 


as opposed to the long-syllable god. Adjectives in -e/, -e7, 
etc. drop the e as in noun-inflection; thus Aalg, micel, agen 
‘own,’ have plurals Ad/ge, micle, agne. Where final -w is a 


weakening of -w, the w is restored before an inflection begin- 
ning with a vowel, as in mearu ‘narrow,’ salu ‘sallow,’ geolu 
‘yellow,’ plurals nearwe, salwe, Seolwe. In late OE final 
-h alternates with medial ¢ in such forms as gendh ‘enough’ 
[earlier gendg], plur. gendge. The dropping of weak 4 
between vowels leads to contraction; thus Aéah ‘high,’ 
Mercian Aéh, has plural Aéa (from éahe) in Mercian as well 
as Early West-Saxon, which in the later language is made 
into Aéage on the analogy of genoh, genoge. 

1029. Some adjectives are indeclinable, such as /e/a 
‘many.’ 
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Mippie ENGLISH. 


1030. The levelling of noun-inflections in ME and the loss 
of gender distinctions naturally led to the disregard of concord. 
Hence the case-endings in the singular of strong adjectives 
began to fall off at the beginning of the ME period. The 
distinction between singular and plural and between strong 
and weak inflection was preserved in the adjectives as well 
as in the nouns. géd represented the strong singular, gdde 
the strong plural and the weak singular. As the weak form 
of the adjective was generally followed by a noun, it was 
superfluous to mark the distinction of number in the adjec- 
tive, and consequently the weak singular ending -e was used 
also in the plural. The result was that in Late ME the 
adjective had only two inflections, one positive, in -e, the 
other negative, consisting in the absence of the inflec- 
tional -e :— 

Strong Sing. edd Weak Sing. géde 
Plur. gode Plur. gode 

1031. The weak form is used much as in OE: Je ydnge 
sonne ‘the young sun, Azs zlke ménk ‘this same monk,’ my 
sworne brdoper ‘my sworn brother,’ léve broper/ ‘dear 
brother !’ 

1032. Adjectives in -e, such as éwe ‘new,’ are, of course, 
invariable. Other adjectives become invariable by dropping 
the inflectional -e after a weak syllable, especially -z, as in Je 
holt man, but also in such adjectives as Jpen, cursed, honest. 

10383. In the Northern dialect all adjectives became in- 
declinable already in the Early period through loss of final 
weak -e. 

1034. The old cases were partially preserved in the Earliest 
ME. The gen. plur. ending -re=OE -ra, as in alre hingene 
king=OE ceallra cyninga cyning, lingered longest, because 
of its distinctiveness. In Late ME alder, from earlier a/re 
through a/dre, became a sort of prefix to superlatives, as in 


k. 


—/ ee 
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alderbest ‘best of all’; in Early MnE Shakespere still has 
alderhefest ‘ dearest of all.’ 


Moprrn EnG.iisu. 


1035. In MnE the loss of final -e made the adjectives in- 
declinable as far as case and number are concerned. Adjec- 
tives thus became formally indistinguishable from adverbs, 
except by their syntactical relations, the only change of form 
that was left to them—namely comparison—being shared by 
adverbs. But Early MnE still preserved a trace of the ME 
inflections in the distinction between enough sing., enow plur. 
=ME znoh, tnowe. 


Comparison. 


OLp-ENGLISH. 


1036. In OE the comparative is formed by adding -ra and 
is declined like a weak adjective, as in /éof-ra ‘dearer’ masc., 
léofre fem. and neut., the corresponding adverbs ending in -or: 
léofor, heardor. The superlative is formed by adding -os/,and 
may be either strong or weak: /éofost ‘dearest,’ se /éofosta mann, 
The uninflected form of the superlative is used also as an ad- 
verb: léofost, heardost. Some adjectives form their comparison 
with mutation, the superlative ending in -es¢, as in Jang ‘long,’ 
lengre, lengest, néah ‘near,’ superlative niehst, niext (Anglian 
néh, nést, next). In some comparisons the comparative and 
superlative are formed from a word distinct from that which 
constitutes the positive: gdd [adverb wel], dgtera [adverb d¢/], 
betst. The positive of some comparatives and superlatives is 
represented only by an adverb; thus to érra ‘former’ (in time) 
@rest ‘first’ corresponds the adverb @r ‘formerly. Many 
of these form the superlative with -m, which is an older form 
than -s4- The original form of this superlative is seen in 
for-ma ‘first,’ the positive of which is represented by the 
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adverb fore ‘before.’ But in most cases the meaning of this 
old superlative ending was forgotten, and the ending -s/ was 
added—generally with mutation—giving the double superla- 
tive -mest. Thus from forma the new superlative /yrmest 
‘most foremost,’ ‘first’ was formed. Other examples are 
innemest, norpmest from inne ‘inside, norf ‘north. 


Mippiet-Enc isu. 


1037. In Early ME the endings are -re, -ere [adverbial 
-er|, -est: léof, léofre [léover|, léovest. The insertion of ¢ 
in the comparative ending -ere is probably due to the influ- 
ence of the superlative. In Late ME the final -e of -ere was 
dropped, because preceded by a weak syllable, so that the 
distinction between adjective and adverb was levelled. 


Mopern ENGtIsu. 


1088. In MnE the endings are the same as in Late ME— 
-er, -est. We have also a periphrastic comparison, which 
consists in prefixing the adverbs more, most, as in beautiful, 
more beautiful, most beautiful by the side of hard, harder, 
hardest. Periphrastic comparison appears already in Early 
ME. At first the two methods of comparison were used 
indiscriminately ; but by degrees the periphrastic comparison 
has come in MnE to be applied chiefly to longer and more 
unfamiliar adjectives, the inflectional comparison being 
restricted more and more to the shorter adjectives, namely— 

(2) monosyllables, such as 2g, high, young, sad. 

(2) dissyllabic adjectives with the stress on the last 
syllable, such as polvte, severe, complete, minute. But many of 
these have the periphrastic comparison, which is the more 
usual of the two when the adjective ends in a heavy con- 
sonant-group, as in adrupt, correct, distinct, anctent, fre- 
quent, 

(c) many dissyllabic adjectives with the stress on the 
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first syllable, such as /ender, bitter, narrow, happy, easy, early, 
lovely, and others in -Zy, able, simple, wholesome, cruel. Those in 
-ish, -s,and -st have the periphrastic comparison, so as to avoid 
the repetition of the hiss-consonant in the superlative : selfish, 
childish; adverse; honest, carnest, modest. So also those in 
-2ve, such as actve, apparently because most of them are long 
words, the shorter ones being mostly words whose meaning 
does not lend itself to comparison. Such an adjective as 
pleasant, on the contrary, is compared by inflection in spite 
of its heavy ending, because its meaning makes it liable to 
frequent comparison. 

1039. The periphrastic comparison is followed— 

(2) by all adjectives of more than two syllables, such as 
dificult, ignorant, important, comfortable, respectable—all of 
which have besides heavy endings—curzous, generous, necessary, 
general, satisfactory. 

(2) by those in -/u/, such as useful, awful, cheerful, 
respectful. 

(c) by those in -ed and -2ng: learned, wretched, wicked; 
cunning, tempting, charming, improving. These adjectives 
are not inflected because they have the form of verbals, 
although some of them, such as wre/ched and cunning, are 
of a different origin. wzcked sometimes has superlative 
wickedest. 

1040. In Early ME such comparisons as more sad, most 
sad, beautifuller, beautrfullest were frequent; and they are still 
used in poetry and the higher prose. 

1041. Double comparison was frequent in Early MnE, 
as in more braver, most unkindest, ‘This now survives only 
as a vulgarism. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


1042. In ME and MnE the old mutation in such com- 
parisons as OE dang (dong, long), lengre, lengest was gradually 
got rid of by the introduction of the vowel of the positive, 
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whence the MnE Jonger, longest. Mutation is preserved only 
in a few irregular and isolated forms. Other irregularities 
are the result of ME sound-changes—Z/aée, Jatler—of various 
confusions and mixtures of originally distinct words and 
forms—far, further—and of the retention of different-word 
comparatives and superlatives—good, better. 

1043. The double superlative ending -mesf was naturally 
associated with mést ‘most,’ and already in Late OE we find 
such forms as yémést by the side of yemest from ie ‘outside’; 
in ME we find the endings -mest and -ms¢ side by side, the 
latter ultimately getting the upper hand. In the few cases of 
mutation the vowel of the positive was gradually extended 
to the other two degrees; already in OE we find d/emest 
instead of remest. So also OE fyrmest was made into 
Jormest in ME by the influence of forma and fore, whence the 
MnE foremost. In OE the positives of eftemest ‘last’ and 
nibemest ‘lowest’ were represented by the adverbs @/fer 
‘after’ and nzber, neobor ‘downwards,’ ‘down,’ these being 
themselves old comparatives. In ME the full forms of the 
positives affer, neber were introduced into the superlatives, 
whence the MnE afermost, nethermost, a new superlative 
undermost being formed on the analogy of methermost. A 
superlative ending -ermos¢ having thus established itself, other 
superlatives of place were formed directly from comparatives 
by adding -mos?, as in lowermost, uppermost in imitation of 
nethermost and undermost, uttermost by the side of utmost, nner- 
most, So also from _/urther was formed a superlative /urther- 
most, from which again was formed a double comparative 
Jurthermore, perhaps partly by the influence of evermore. 
The OE midmest was made into mzddlemost, and on the 
analogy of this form superlatives such as highmost were 
formed direct from adjectives, Azghmost being perhaps 
regarded as a transposition of most high. To the OE 
superlatives norPmest, sibmest correspond as positives the 
adverbs norf, sé, which were also used as nouns. Hence 


¢ 
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in MnE we have superlatives in -most formed directly from 
nouns, such as /opmost, endmost. 
The following are the irregular comparisons of MnE :— 


elder eldest 
1044, old older oldest 
OE eald (aid), weldra (gldra), teldest (gidest). The com- 
parisons e/der, eldest are used to express differences of age 
from a more abstract point of view than older, oldest, as in 
elder brother compared with he zs older than he looks. 


5 latter last 


OD dace ( later latest 


OE /et ‘slow’ [adv. Jat ‘slowly,’ ‘late’], /etra [adv. 
lator |, latost. latter=ME later with back-shortening. Jas¢ 
is a shortening of ME /aésf, not by phonetic change, but 
apparently by the analogy of Jes/, /east, etc. When /atfer and 
last developed special meanings, the new comparisons /aéer, 
latest were formed directly from Jaze. 


| utter utmost, uttermost 


1046. gui outer outmost, outermost 


OE we adv. ‘outside, ylerra [adv. ator], ylmest, lemest. 
Even in OE the vowel of the positive is extended to the 
other degrees: werra, utemest, whence by back-shortening 
the MnE wféer, etc., outer, etc. being new-formations from owz. 


Jarther Sarthest 


1047. jar Jurther SJurthest 


OE /feorr adv. and occasionally adj. ‘far,’ ferra [adv. fierr], 
fierrest. feorr became by regular change ME fer, MnE far. 
To the OE adverb fore ‘before,’ ‘in front’ corresponds the 
comparative furpra |adv. furpor], superl. fyrest, fyrst, forma, 
Jvrmest, The comparative adverb fierr was soon confused 
with the positive feorr in ME through the tendency to give 
up mutation in comparison, and the more distinct furor took 
its place, fierr and furpor having nearly the same meaning. 
When ME jfirs/(=OE /fyrs¢ became the ordinal numeral 
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corresponding to gn ‘one’—taking the place of OE forma 
‘first’—a new superlative furbest was formed from furper= 
OE furbor. Lastly, the vowel of the positive was extended 
to the other degrees, giving farther, farthest. The old 
superlative forma being no longer recognizable as such, was 
regarded as a positive, whence a new comparative former 
was made in imitation of /a/er. 


‘ near next 
1048. nigh nearer nearest 


OE néah (néh) adverb (rarely adjective), néarra [adv. néar], 
niehst, niext (next). The MnE positive adjective and adverb 
near is the old comparative adverb, made into a positive on 
the analogy of here, there as well as far. It is compared 
regularly nearer, nearest, the old superlative mex/ being 
isolated from it. The old positive is represented by the 
adjective and adverb zzgh, which is obsolete in the spoken 
language. 


1049. good (well) better best 


OE géd [adv. wel], detera [adv. def], deist. The dropping 
of the ¢ in Jest is not phonetic, but is the result of the 
influence of més/, etc. 


1050. bad worse worst 


OE yfel, wiersa [adv. weers], superl. wwierrest, wierst, 
Anglian wyrsa, etc. In ME 27 from Scandinavian 7/r 
came into use concurrently with dvel, zvel, evel, our present 
evil being the Kentish form. In ME a new adjective with 
the same meaning—dadde—was developed by change of 
meaning and shortening from the OE noun déddel ‘ effeminate 
person. In MnE éad has gained the upper hand, though 
worse and worst? are still comparisons of evz7 and 2/7 as well as 
of dad. In the Southern ME wurse, wurst, u was developed 
out of #=Late West-Saxon or Anglian y by the influence 
of the w. In Early MnE a new double comparative zworser 
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was formed. Both worser and the double superlative 
worsest occur in Vulgar MnE. 


1051. little less eae 


lesser 

OE Jel, léssa (adv. lés], /ést. The new formation lesser 
is, of course, a double comparative like worser (1050). 

1052. much more most. 

OE muiéel, mara |adv. ma], mést. In Late West-Saxon 
micel became mycel by the influence of the m, whence 
Southern ME michel, muche(/). The Early Midland form is 
still preserved in the name Jfichell, which also shows the 
original meaning ‘big,’ ‘tall.’ In OE ma, originally an adverb, 
is used as a neuter noun governing the genitive in the sense 
of ‘more in number,’ as in ma ara witena ‘more of the 
councillors. In ME mjg=OE ma came to’ be used as an 
adjective, and in Early ME moe was regarded as the com- 
parative of many=OE manzg. moe has now been levelled 
under more=OE mara neut. mare, so that more, most are the 
comparisons both of much and of many. In ME—and already 
in Late OE—the @ of mara, ma was extended to the super- 
lative, which became mast, most, MnE most. 


PRONOUNS. 


1053. In OE the inflections of the personal pronouns of 
the first and second persons—2é ‘ I,’ Az ‘ thou’—are altogether 
peculiar and anomalous. The personal pronouns of the third 
person—Aé ‘he,’ zt ‘it,’ ho ‘she ’—have inflections similar 
to those of the adjectives: compare acc. sing. masc. /zne, dat. 
sing. masc. Azm with godne, godum. Soalso the interrogative 
pronoun hwa, hwet ‘who,’ ‘what,’ and the demonstrative 
pronouns sé ‘that, ‘the’ and es ‘this’ have inflections 
similar to those of strong adjectives. The main peculiarities 
of the pronoun inflections as distinguished from those of the 
adjectives are (a) that they are sometimes made up of different 
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words, thus 7é acc. mé, sé acc. Aone, and (4) that the neuter 
sometimes has a special ending -¢, as in Az¢ ‘it’ compared 
with Aé, hwet, Pe/, which in OE is the neuter of sé Some 
of the pronouns have, like the adjectives, an instrumental 
case. The personal pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons have a dual number : zz ‘ we two,’ gf ‘ ye two.’ These 
dual forms were kept in the earliest ME, but were soon lost, 
together with other characteristic features of the OE pronoun 
inflections. But their two main characteristics are still pre- 
served even in MnE in such forms as J, me and who, what. 

1054. The remaining OE pronouns have the inflections of 
ordinary strong adjectives, whether they are used as adjec- 
tives ornouns. Thus the adjective-pronoun sm in sum mann 
‘a certain man’ and the noun-pronoun swm ‘a certain one’ 
both have plural sme, as in sume menn cwédon, sume cwedon 
‘some (people) said’; and there was a singular neuter noun- 
pronoun ea//, as in sele eall bet Pi hefst ‘sell all that thou 
hast,’ as well as a plural ead/e, as in ealle wundrodon ‘all 
wondered.’ So also Azwglé § which,’ szve/¢ * such,’ dfer ‘ other,’ 
&nig ‘any,’ nan ‘none,’ ‘no’ had the plurals Azwelée, szvglée, 
opre, Enige, nane, which were used both as adjectives and 
nouns. OE pronouns only occasionally take weak infleg- 
tion, as in 7¢ se/fa ‘I myself’ compared with 7 self, acc, mé 
self ne. 

1055. In ME the old plurals in -e were kept, as in alle 
men ‘all men,’ alle at hivep ‘all that live’ But in MnE the 
-e was dropped in accordance with the general rule, so that 
these pronouns became invariable in the plural, as in some 
think differently, beloved by all, of such ts the kingdom of 
heaven. 

1056. The regularly inflected pronouns had a gen. sing. 
masc. and neut. in -es in OE. The OE noun-genitive ares 
‘another man’s’ survives in the MnE ofher’s, another’s. So 
also erther's= OE eégpres from &sper=&ghweper. The MnE 
genitive ove’s is a new-formation. 


by 
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1057. It is probably the old genitive o/her’s—together with 
the desire of distinctness—which led to the formation of a 
new plural o¢hers instead of the invariable o/her, which was 
still preserved at the beginning of the Early MnE period, as 
in when other are glad, then ts he sad. ‘The plural ones of the 
prop-word one, as in ¢he young ones, is, of course, a still later 
formation. 


Personal Pronouns. 


O.p-ENGLIsH, 


1058. The following are the inflections of the personal 
pronouns—including, for convenience, the interrogative Aza 
—later forms being in (_ ) :— 


Sing. Nom. zé pi hé hit héo 
Acc. mec (mé) pec ( pé) hine —‘hat hie (hj) 
Dat. mé pé him hin hire 
Gen. min pin his his hire 
——___—___—— 
Plur. Nom. wé Le 7 hie (hy, heo) 
Acc. wsté (és) owt (ow) hie (hy, heo) 
Dat. as cow hime (heont) 
Gens 77e ower hira, heora 
Sing. Nom. wa hwet 
Acc. hwone hwet 


Dat. hwem (hwam) 
Gen. Awes 
Instr. hwy 
1059. The change of the plur. 42m into heom is the result 
of the influence of the gen. plur. Aeora together with the 
desire to distinguish between singular and plural. The late 
nom. plur. eo is the result of levelling under Aeom and heora. 
1060. Many of the above inflections had weak forms, in 
which long vowels were shortened, such as weak Au, heo= 
strong Jz, héo. 
1061. The genitives min, etc. are used not only as posses- 
sives, but as pure genitives; thus 2¢ gemunde Sin ‘I remembered 
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thee,’ 2¢ gsemunde his ‘1 remembered him (or it)’ are parallel 
to 7¢ gemunde Pes mannes ‘1 remembered the man,’ 


Mippir-Enc isu. 


1062. In ME the genitive of the personal pronouns was 
gradually restricted to the function of a possessive pronoun, 
though it still retained something of its independence in such 
phrases as oure aller hgle ‘the salvation of us all’ =OE are 
eallra hélu. 

1063. The distinction between accusative and dative was 
done away with, these two cases being levelled under one 
which we call the ‘ objective’ case, this objective case being 
really the old dative used also as an accusative. This exten- 
sion of the dative began already in OE, mé, 2, zs, gow being 
the regular accusatives even in Early West-Saxon. The ex- 
planation is that as the personal pronouns generally refer 
to living beings, we naturally think of ‘I, ‘you,’ etc. not as 
mere passive objects of striking, calling, sending, etc., but as 
being to some extent actively interested in these processes ; 
and hence we are inclined to use the interest-case or dative 
to express the personal complement even of purely transitive 
verbs. Hence even in OE they began to say hé slag mé ‘he 
struck me’ instead of Aé s/ag mec in the same sense as hé slag 
one stan ‘he struck the stone,’ but from a different point of 
view. In ME the change was carried out consistently, Am 
supplanting Azze and so on. But with the specifically 
neuter pronouns the process was reversed: z¢ and what being 
mainly thought of as passive complements of verbs, not 
only kept their old accusatives—which was made still more 
easy by these accusatives having the same form as the 
nominatives—but used them to express the much rarer rela- 
tion of interest, and so the old accusative z# has come to 
represent the dative as well as the accusative in MnE, while 
the old dative 4zm serves as accusative as well as dative. 

1064, In ME—as also in OE—all the third person pro- 
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nouns had weak forms without 4-: unemphatic or weak zm 
by the side of emphatic or strong /zm, although in writing 
only the emphatic form was used, just as in MnE we write Z 
saw him, whether the A:m is emphatic (him) or weak (im), 
But even in the earliest Midland we find 77 written everywhere 
by the side of he, etc., showing that this originally weak form 
had supplanted the strong one. The reason is that it was so 
rarely necessary to emphasize the impersonal pronoun that 
the strong Az¢ was forgotten and disused. But /z/ was pre- 
served in South-Thames English up to the end of the Late 
ME period. 

1065. OE zé split up into tne two forms zch (North- 
Thames zc) andz. The latter—which was, of course, origi- 
nally the weak form—gradually supplanted the fuller form, 
which became extinct in Standard ME, although it still sur- 
vives in the dialects of the West of England. 

1066. So also the weak ws (with short vowel) gradually 
supplanted the strong as, ous. 

1067. In OE the o of eo, é0 was often weakened to a when 
these diphthongs were uttered with weak stress, so that such 
a pronoun as feora ‘their’ developed a weak form eara. 
In Late OE weak diphthongs began to shift their stress on 
to the second element, the length of éa, é0 being shifted with 
the stress. The first elements of the diphthongs were then 
shortened and weakened till they became a weak (j), which 
was then liable to be dropped altogether. Hence we get the 
following changes, which in some cases were fully carried 
out in Late Old-Northumbrian, while in others they were not 
carried out till the ME period :— 

°e0 "ea Canna a 
*€0 eo jo 6 

Already in Early Old-Anglian we find weak heara by the 
side of the older strong heora. In Early ME heara passed 
through (hjare) into hare, and in the *same way Late 
OE heom ‘them’ became am. The weak OE heo ‘she,’ 
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which in Late OE also expressed ‘they,’ passed through 
the same change, becoming fa. This weak 4a was then 
extended to the masc. sing. So in Early Southern we find 
the following strong and weak pairs with a in the latter: hé 
(ha) ‘he,’ héo (ha) ‘she, ‘they, Aeom (ham) ‘them,’ heore 
(hare) ‘their’ ha was liable to drop its # by still further 
weakening, whence the Early MnE a=“e in guoth a, quotha, 
’a must needs. It must be noted that such forms as héo and 
a represent the two extremes of emphatic strength on the one 
hand and enclitic weakness on the other, and that there were 
other intermediate weakenings ; also that when a weak form 
was developed, that weak form might afterwards take strong 
stress, and that the original strong form might itself lose its 
stress and develop a new weakening. Thus we find the 
strong heore. weakened into hore in the same way as the weak 
heare was further weakened into hare. 

1068. Strong héo ‘she’ passed through Aed into (hjoo, jZoo), 
which last is the Early Midland form, written gho parallel to 
wha ‘who’=(whaa). But the feminine demonstrative séo 
‘that one,’ ‘she’ gradually took the place of Aéo, at first in 
the Midland dialect, and then in the Standard ME. séo 
passed through sed (sjoo) into sd in some dialects with the 
change of (sj) into (f). This s4a, being a weak form, 
existed side by side with the strong sé, and in some Midland 
dialects the two were blended together into a new form shéa, 
which became shé by the regular change of go into é& Strong 
héo was soon discarded, because this vowel change levelled it 
under the masculine é. 

1069. gow in its weak form passed through (joow) into 
(juuw), written sw, which then became _yow=(juu), the (w) 
first changing the ¢ into @, and then being itself absorbed by 
the #. Early Southern has du with dropping of the e, just 
asin hore=heore. 

1070. The Late OE tendency to confuse Aéo ‘she’ and hie 
‘they ’ under the common form héo led to a more extended 
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use of the demonstrative plural Aa ‘they.’ In the ME 
period this usage was especially developed in North-Thames 
English. But as 4d also had the strong demonstrative mean- 
ing ‘those ones,’ ‘ those,’ and as Scandinavian influence was 
strong in North-Thames English, Ad in the sense of ‘they’ 
was made into fez by the influence of Scandinavian Jer 
‘they,’ where the -r is only the inflection of the nom. masc. 
plur., as in Danir ‘Danes’=OE Dene. The influence of 
the Scandinavian dat. and gen. plur. Jem ‘to them,’ Aecra 
‘their’ also changed the old Lém, Jara into perm, heire, per 
in North-Thames E, In Late ME Ze found its way into 
the Standard dialect, which, however, still generally kept the 
Southern dative hem and the possessive here from the earlier 
Southern emphatic heom, heore. 

1071. The following are, then, the chief forms of the 
personal pronouns in Early ME, the North-Thames forms 
being in( ):— 


Sing. Nom. zch,7 (c,z) pa whg (wha), whet (what) 
Obj. mé pé wham 
Plur. Nom. wé 5é 
Obj. ws, us Ou (Suw, 5) 
Sing. Nom. hé, ha hit (zt) héo, ha (sho, sho) 
Obj. kine, him hit (zt) hire 
Plur. Nom. heo, ha ( pez) 
Obj. heom, ham ( petm) 


1072. The later forms of Standard ME are— 


Sing. Nom. Z, zch jow=(puu) who what 
Obj. me pé whom what 
Plur. Nom. wé ye 
Obj. zs yow = (juu) 
Sing. Nom. hé hit, it shé 
Obj. Aim hit, tt hire, hir, her 
Plur. Nom. pei 
Obj. hem, peim 


VOL. I. Z 
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1073. In Late ME the Early ME wham took the vowel of 
the nom. wd, in which Early ME g was made into close @ by 
the influence of the z. 

1074. In ME the plural yé, yow was used in respectful 
and ceremonious address instead of the singular ow, Se by 
imitation of Old French. 

1075. In OE weak mann, man ‘man’ was used as an in- 
definite pronoun= French om, with the verb in the third person 
sing. In ME it was shortened and weakened into men, me, 
as in me seip ‘they say’ =OE man segeh. In Late ME it 
was confused with the plur. men and gradually disused, me 
seip being made into men sezen. 


Mopern ENGLIsH. 


1076. In Early MnE the use of the ceremonious plural 
ye, you was so much extended that it became the usual polite 
form of address, the singular /houw being used mainly to ex- 
press familiarity and contempt, which latter use brought about 
its complete disuse in the spoken language of the present 
century, which therefore makes no distinction of number in 
the personal pronoun of the second person. But we still 
preserve the old “hou in the poetical and liturgical language. 

1077. In Early MnE the objective form you came to be 
used as a nominative, and in Present English you has com- 
pletely supplanted ye in the spoken language. The change 
is partly the result of a general confusion between nomin- 
ative and objective in MnE, partly of the influence of the 
singular pronoun ¢how. In Early MnE the ME 2é, yé 
became (Gii, jii), which were shortened into (8i, ji) when 
weak. So also ME fow, yow became Early MnE (86u, 
jou) by the regular change of (uu) into (6u), the short 
(u) of the ME weak forms being necessarily preserved 
unchanged in the Early MnE (8u, ju). In Early MnE 
thou and ye were liable to lose their vowels before another 
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word beginning with a vowel or 4+ vowel, so that thou ari, 
ye are were shortened into ¢h’ar/, y’are, just as the earth was 
shortened into “h’earth. This gave the following Early MnE 
forms of the second person pronoun :— 

Nom. (86u, du, 3) (jii, ji, j) 

Obj. (ii, 3i) (jou, ju) 


1078. It will be observed that each of these pronouns has 
two groups of endings which have exactly opposite functions, 
(-6u), etc. being the nominative ending in the singular shou, 
but the objective ending in the plural you, while (-ii) is the 
objective ending in the singular, the nominative ending in the 
plural. The natural result of this was that the associations 
between form and grammatical function became unsettled, 
and when ye, you came to be frequently used in a singular 
meaning, hou (S6u) and you (jou) were associated together, 
till at last you came to be regarded as a nominative. This 
confusion was increased by the shortened forms y’are, etc., 
in which it was impossible to know whether the y’ was a 
contraction of ye or of you, 

1079. The phonetic similarity between ¢hee and ye led to 
the frequent use of ye as an objective, especially in the weak 
form (ji), which was used indifferently as an objective or a 
nominative, being often further weakened by dropping the 
consonant, as in hark’ce, harkee, lookee, thankee. Such forms 
as I fell _ye (ji) were still frequent a few generations ago, and 
(i) may still be heard in how do you do? (hau di duw), but 
such forms as (luki, peenki) survive only as vulgarisms. 

1080. As (S6u) and (Su), (jou) and (ju) diverged con- 
siderably in sound, one member of each pair was got rid of 
in the course of the Early MnE period, namely the weak (Su) 
and the strong (jéu), whose place was taken by (juu),—a 
lengthening of weak (ju). As this (uu) did not develop till 
after the change of ME (uu) into (6u) had been completed, it 
was, of course, preserved from that change. 

Z2 
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1081. We have seen that the ending -e(e) in the second 
person pronouns is the mark both of the nominative (ye) 
and the objective (hee). The same cross-association runs 
through some of the other pronouns :— 


Nom. : he, she, we, ye 
Obj. : me, thee 


1082. The fact that in four cases out of six -ce is the nom. 
ending explains how ye was able to maintain itself as a nom. 
in spite of the support given to you by the sing. chou, 

1083. Confusions between nominative and objective may 
occur in any language through misunderstanding gram- 
matical categories. Thus in the Bible we find whom do 
men say that I am ?, where what ought to be the nominative 
is put in the objective through attraction (117)—through 
being regarded as the object of the verb say; and although 
OE is strict in its distinction between nom. and accusative, 
yet the OE version shows the same attraction: Awene secgap 
menn pet sy mannes sunuP But as long as a language marks 
the distinctions of case with clearness, such confusions are 
confined to isolated constructions. In MnE, however, the 
distinction between nominative and objective was marked 
only in a few words, and even there was marked in a way 
which inevitably led to confusion ; and even apart from this 
cross-association there was no uniformity: thus in the pairs 
I, me; he, him; we, us the objective cases have no formal 
characteristic in common, Hence in MnE the linguistic 
sense for the distinction between nominative and objective 
has been almost as much weakened as that for the distinc- 
tion between indicative and subjunctive. 

1084. In Early MnE the usage was more unsettled than 
it is now, the nominative being as freely substituted for the 
objective as vice-versa, as in such constructions as "/ween you 
and I. you and I were so frequently joined together as 
nominatives—you and I will go together, etc.—that the three 
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words formed a sort of group-compound, whose last element 
became invariable. 

1085. The tendency of Later MnE is to merge the dis- 
tinction of nominative and objective in that of conjoint and 
absolute, that is, to keep the old nominative forms only 
when in immediate connection with a verb—J am; sadd he— 
so that, as the pronouns in the nominative generally precede 
the verb, J, he, etc. are felt almost to be inseparable verb- 
forming prefixes, as in Z cad/, compared with 70 call. When 
a pronoun follows a verb, it generally stands in the objective 
relation ; hence, on the analogy of he saw me, tell me, etc., 
the literary z¢ zs J is made into zf zs me in the spoken lan- 
guage, so that me is felt to be the absolute form of the 
conjoint /, being also used as the answer to the question 
who is there?, etc. In the vulgar language this is carried 
out consistently, the slightest separation from the verb being 
enough to elicit the objective form, as in me and John came 
home yesterday=the polite John and I came home yesterday, 
them that ts here=they that. . In Standard spoken 
English the absolute use of the objective forms is most 
marked in the case of me, which is put on a level with the 
old nominatives he, etc.: z¢ zs me, tf ts he, it 7s she. But the 
usage varies, and in more careless speech such constructions 
as 2/ 1s him, tf 7s us are frequent. 


In the written language the absolute use of the objective 
forms is not recognized ; and as such expressions as 2z¢ zs me are 
still denounced as incorrect by the grammars, many people try 
to avoid them in speech as well as writing. The result of this 
reaction is that the me in such constructions as between John 
and me, he saw John and me sounds vulgar and ungrammatical, 
and is consequently corrected into / occasionally in speech, but 
oftenest in writing, the Early MnE construction being thus 
revived. 


1086. The tendency to use the nominative forms before 
the verb has had the contrary effect on the pronoun who. 
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Already in Early MnE whom do you mean? was made into 
who do you mean? on the analogy of J mean .. , you 
mean ..,etc. In Present spoken English whom may be 
said to be extinct, except in the rare construction with a 
preposition immediately before it, as in of whom are you 
speaking =the more purely colloquial who are you speak- 


ing of P 


The use of you before the verb in you mean, you see, etc. 
seems to be in opposition to the general tendency which made 
who prevail over whom. But, as we have seen, the extension 
of the objective form you is not really a case of deliberate sub- 
stitution of the objective for the nominative, but is the result of 
the phonetic similarity of the nominative ¢hovw. 


1087. The pronouns ‘hou, thee and ye are now confined 
to the liturgical and the higher literary language. In the 
singular the distinction between nom. ‘ou and obj. ‘hee is 
strictly maintained. In the Bible ye is the nom. and you is 
the corresponding obj., but in the present language of poetry 
there is a tendency to use ye in the obj. as well as the nom., 
in order to avoid the prosaic you: ye see, I see_ye. 


The old singular second person pronoun is still kept up by 
the sect known as Society of Friends or Quakers, but in the 
form of ¢hee for the nom. as well as obj.—evidently by the 
influence of #e, etc., which is confirmed by the fact that in 
Quaker English //ee takes the verb in the third person sing. 
instead of the old second person sing.: chee has, thee had=the 
literary thou hast, thou hadst. 


1088. In Early MnE /¢hem—which seems to be a weak 
form of ME ezm—finally got the upper hand of ME hem, 
which has survived only as a weak form, being written ’em 
from the mistaken idea that it was a shortening of hem. We 
still use (om) as a weak form of ¢hem by the side of (Sam), 
but only in very familiar speech. 


1089. The MnE 7, her are also equivalent to ME weak 
forms. 
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1090. The ME weak fa occurs occasionally in Early 
MnE in the form of ’a, a, but only in very familiar, careless 
speech. Such forms as guofha are still used in the literary 
language when quaintness is aimed at. 

1091. The following are the present forms of the personal 
pronouns in literary and spoken English respectively, weak 
forms being in (_ ) :— 


Sing. Nom. Z thou, you who what 
Obj. me thee, you whom what 
Plur. Nom. we ye, you 
Obj. us Ye, you 
Sing..Nom. se zt she 
Obj. Azm zt her 
_—>—>———— x—ro_" 
Plur. Nom. they 
Obj. them (em) 
Sing. Nom. ai juw (ju, j2) ~~ huw (uw) whot, wot 
Obj. mij (mi) juw (ju, j9) huw (uw) whot, wot 
Plur. Nom. wij (wi) juw (ju, j9) 
Obj. ___&s (as, s) juw (ju, j9) 
Sing. Nom. hij (ij) it fij (fi) 
Obj. him (im) it hae (22, 9) 
Plur. Nom. dei 
Obj. dem (dam, 9m) 


1092. The shortening (-s)=ws occurs only in /e?’s. In 
Early MnE it was more general. . 


Possessive Pronouns, 
Oxtp ENGLIsH. 


1093. The OE possessive pronouns are the genitives of 
the corresponding personal pronouns: mz ‘my,’ are ‘ our,’ 
Jin ‘thy,’ éower ‘ your,’ his ‘his, its,’ Are ‘her,’ hera, heora 
‘their.’ The possessives of the third person—/zs, hire, 
fira—together with Awes ‘whose,’ are indeclinable, those 
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of the first and second person—min, in, ure, éower—being 
declined like strong adjectives: mid his fréondum ‘ with his 
friends,’ mzd minum fréondum. 


Mippie ENGLtiIsH. 


1094. In ME Ars was made declinable on the analogy of 
min, etc., that is, it took a plural ending -e, as in alle 
hise men compared with OE ealle his mgnn, ‘This being the 
only inflection of the possessives in ME, those ending in -e 
necessarily remained or became indeclinable. The Early 
ME ower, sar=OE éower took final -e in Late ME by the 
analogy of #re, becoming youre. 

1095. min and jim dropped their final x before a con- 
sonant in Early ME—mi fader—keeping it before a vowel 
or h+vowel: min arm, in herte. In Late ME the 2 was 
often dropped before a vowel as well. The was, of course, 
always kept when the possessives were used absolutely, or 
when they followed their noun: Azz 2s min, broper min! 

1096. In Late ME the possessives ending in -e generally 
take the genitive ending -s when used absolutely: 7/0 min 
hous or to youres; al pis gold ts oures=OE 16 minum hise 
ope 16 éowrum; eall fis gold is ure. This -s is an ex- 
tension of the -s of Ais: Ais gold, hat gold is his. 

1097. In the weak forms long vowels were sometimes 
shortened—mzn, me—and final e was dropped: Azr, our, etc. 

1098. In North-Thames English Je brought with it the 
possessive Jevre=Icelandic erra, which- gradually made its 
way into the London dialect, where it also appears in the 
weak form ere parallel to em=eim. 

1099. The following are the possessive pronouns in 
Standard ME, weak forms being in ( ):— 

Conjoint: min, mi (min, mt); fin, pi (pin, pt); his (hes); 
hire, hir (her); oure, our; youre, your; here, her, etre, petr 


(ere, Jer). 
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Absolute: min; pin; his; hires, hirs, heres, hers; oures, 
ours; youres, yours ; heres, hers. 

All those beginning with % were, of course, liable to lose it in 
their weak forms. 


1100. The Early ME possessive whas became whds in 
Late ME through the influence of zd. 


Mopern ENG iIsu. 


1101. In Early MnE /zs was still the possessive of z¢ as 
well as he: zf (the serpent) shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel (Bible). But already in the Midland 
dialect of ME the want of a special possessive for z¢ was 
supplied by using the uninflected z¢ as a possessive instead of 
fis; and this usage appears also in Early MnE: she hedge- 
sparrow fed the cuckoo so long that tt’s had its head bitten off 
by tt young (Shakespere). ‘Towards the end of the Early 
MnE period the present genitive z/s came into general use— 
a form which does not occur at all in the Bible, and very 
rarely in Shakespere. 

1102. The ME distinction between conjoint mzne, ¢hine and 
my, thy was still kept up in Early MnE, but the shorter forms 
were frequently used before vowels: mzne eyes, my eyes. In 
the higher literary language the distinction is still kept up: 
mine eyes, mine host. But many modern poets drop the 
before sounded (h), as in my hearf=Early MnE mine heart, 
keeping it only before vowels and silent 4+ vowel, as in mzne 
honour. 

1103. The following are the present forms of the possessive 
pronouns in the literary and spoken languages :— 

Conjoint: my, mine; thy, thine; his; tts; her; our; your ; 
thetr ; whose. 

Absolute: mine; thine; his; ts; hers; ours; yours; 
theirs ; whose. 
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Conjoint: mai (mai, mi); juer, joar (jor, jar); hiz (iz) ; 
its; haar (ar); Sear (Sar); huwz (uwz). 

Absolute: main; jusz, joaz; hiz; its; hoez; Seaz; huwz. 

One’s in one loses one’s time may be regarded as an indefinite 
possessive pronoun. 


Self. 


Oxp-ENGLISH. 


1104. In OE the emphatic se//—Late West-Saxon sy/f/— 
is added to nouns and personal prcnouns, being generally 
inflected like a strong adjective in agreement with its head- 
word: God self hit seworhte ‘God himself made it,’ swa-swa 
hie cwédon lim selfum ‘as they said to themselves,’ hé forgeat 
his selfes ‘he forgot himself.” In the nominative the weak- 
inflected se/fa is used in the same way: God selfa, 2¢ selfa. 

Weak se/f is also used in the sense of ‘same,’ being treated 
like a pure adjective: Ay (instr.) sydjan dege ‘on the same day.’ 

1105. In OE the personal pronouns are used also as 
reflexive pronouns, as they still are in such phrases as he 
looked about him compared with he must take care of himself. 
OE se/f does not make a pronoun reflexive, but simply 
emphasizes one that is already so, as in wyscfon him . 
selfum, the shorter wyscton him being enough to express the 
meaning ‘wished for themselves.’ Hence such a phrase as 
hé ofsticode hine might mean either ‘he stabbed him’ (some- 
one else), or ‘he stabbed himself’ By degrees hé ofsticode 
hine selfne, which at first meant both ‘he stabbed that very 
man’ and ‘he stabbed himself,’ was restricted to the latter 
meaning, the simple Azne, hem, etc., being restricted more and 
more to the non-reflexive meaning, so that already in Early 
ME we find sedf, sii/f used very much as in MnE. 

1106. In OE a personal pronoun in the dative is often 
added reflexively to a pronoun in the nominative, but without 
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materially affecting its meaning, as in hé ondréd him pone 
mann ‘he was afraid of the man, literally ‘ feared for himself,’ 
hie Sewiton him ‘they departed,’ ‘This pleonastic dative is 
often added to self, se/fa in this way : hé bib him self gchweper, 
sunu and feder ‘he (the phoenix) is himself to-himself both 
(pronoun), son and father,’ 2¢ mé self gewat ‘I myself de- 
parted,’ é him selfa scéaf réaf of lice ‘he to-himself himself 
pushed the robe from the body’=‘he took off his robe.’ 

1107. se/fin OE was occasionally used as a noun without 
any accompanying head-word: s/éap synnigne ofer selfes mip ! 
‘strike ye the sinful one on his mouth!’ 


Mippie ENG tisH. 


1108. In ME the meaning and function of the datives mé 
and fé in the combinations zch mé self, hu fé self, etc., were 
soon forgotten, so that these constructions became unmean- 
ing, which led to the change of mé and /é into the posses- 
sives mi, 7, self being regarded as a noun, as shown in such 
constructions as mz self haves ‘myself has’ compared with 
bi self haves ‘ thyself hast.’ On the analogy of miself, piself 
the plurals wreself, sureself were formed. The dative was 
preserved in Azmse/f ‘ himself, itself, plur. Aemse/f (Late ME 
also Jemself). fhitreself ‘herself’ could of course be regarded 
either as dative or possessive. The forms -selve, -selven also 
occur: miselve, miselven, himselve, himselven. selven is pro- 
bably the OE dat. sing. or plur. se//um, selve being either a 
shortening of se/ven or else = OE weak se//a, 


Mopern ENG.Isu. 


1109. In Early MnE se/f came to be regarded more and 
more as a noun, which led to such constructions as the 
Shakesperian “hy fair self, Tarquin’s self. A new plural 
selves was now formed on the analogy of shelf, shelves, etc.: 
myself, ourselves, to your gross selves (Shakespere). 
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1110. But the older dative was still preserved in himself, 
themselves. ttself must also be regarded as containing the 
objective (=dative) case of 7f rather than as a contraction of 
zfs self. In Present English we have the forms Ais self, their 
selves in vulgar speech; and even in the Standard dialect these 
forms are necessary when owz is added: Ais own self. 

1111. The following are the forms of the spoken lan- 
guage :— 

Sing. myself; yourself; himself, ttself, herself. 
Plur. ourselves ; yourselves ; themselves. 


To these may be added the indefinite oneself. 


1112. It will be observed that yourself, yourselves make a 
distinction between sing. and plur. which is lost in the simple 
you, the sing. ¢hyself being, of course, preserved only in the 
higher literary language. So also a form ourself occurs 
occasionally in older writers in the sense of ‘myself’; but in 
the present literary language an author speaks of himself as 
ourselves, if he uses the plural. 

1113. In the literary language se/f is used as an inde- 
pendent noun: “/2 Glory’s self ts twilight (Byron) ; then, all 
forgetful of self, she wandered into the village. 

1114, In the spoken language the emphatic and reflexive 
meanings of mysed/, etc., are distinguished by the stress, these 
forms having strong stress when emphatic, weak when re- 
flexive, as in Z ded tt my'self compared with he roused himself. 


The OE seéfas an adjective is represented by the compound 
self-same in MnE: ¢he selfsame thing. 


Demonstrative. 


Op ENGLISH. 


1115. The OE demonstrative sé ‘that, this, the, he,’ etc., 
and és ‘this, this one’ are inflected as follows :— 
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Masc, Neut. Fem. Masc. Neut. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. sé(se) fat séo pes (pes) pis péos 


Acc, Se, _ pet pa  pisne pts pas 
————— 
Dat. Fam, pam  pére pissum isse(re) 
Gen. pes p&re pisses pisse(re) 
Instr. PI pare pys ptsse(re) 
FL 
Plur. Nom. pa pas 
Dat. pam, pam pissum 
Gen. para, p&éra pissa, pissera 


The forms sé, Aés are used only as noun-pronouns in the 
sense of ‘this one,’ ‘he.’ 


Mippte ENG iIsu. 


1116. In ME the s of the OE sé, se, séo was made into / 
by the influence of the more numerous forms beginning with 
f, and of es, Ars, péos. 

1117. The resulting Je, Jaz, deo was at first used, as in OE, 
both as a demonstrative and as a definite article. But by 
degrees the neuter sing. Aaf and the plur. Ad were restricted 
to the demonstrative meaning. In Early Southern Jg/ his 
=OE Aet his is still used in the sense of ‘the house’ as well 
as of ‘that house’; but in Late ME Jaz is restricted to the 
more emphatic meaning, as in MnE. This restriction was 
still more marked in the plur.; already in the Earliest ME Ag 
men, Pj his were used only in the demonstrative meanings 
‘those men,’ ‘those houses.’ 

1118. 47 was now regarded as the plur. of Aa/, and was 
completely disassociated from the definite article. Hence it 
became necessary to eliminate the old Jd-forms—acc. sing. 
fem, and nom. plur.—from the inflection of the definite 
article. This was done by extending the nom. sing. fem. 
first to the acc, sing. fem.—/eo siinne = OE fa synne as well 
as séo synn—and then to the plur. nom.: eo stinnen=OE 
pa synna. 

1119. The old Aas—the acc. sing. fem. and nom, plur. of 
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es—was now associated with the old Aa, till at last ME Ag 
and Jgs were completely confused, Ags being regarded as Jp 
with the plural -s added, so that Ag men, Ags men both came 
to mean ‘ those men.’ 

1120. The form J7s was now eliminated from the inflection 
of es in the same way as Aj was eliminated from the inflec- 
tion of Je, the fem. sing. nom. Jeos being extended first to the 
acc. fem. sing. and then to the nom. plur.: eos siinne=OE 
péos synn and pas synne, eos stinnen=OE fas synna. 

1121. The following are the full inflections of the Early 
Southern demonstratives corresponding to OE se and Jes: 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Masc. Neut. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. Ze pet peo pes pis eos 
Acc. fene pet peo pesne — pis eos 
Dat. jen pen per pisse pisse pisse 
Gen. es pes per pisses ptsses _—_pisse 
ee —__ > Fs 
Plur. Nom. peo peos 
Dat. pen pissen 
Gen. per pisse 


1122. But already in Early Southern there was a tendency 
to make the definite article indeclinable—/Je. The main 
causes of this were (a) the want of stress of the article, which 
made its endings indistinct, (4) the general loss of the sense 
of gender- and case-distinctions, and (c) the confusion which 
arose from using /ef both as an article and a demonstrative. 

1128. The new demonstrative Aaf was in like manner 
extended to the masc. and fem. sing. and then to the oblique 
cases of the sing., so that Aa/ his, hat man were sharply dis- 
tinguished from Ae man, be hits. 

1124. The neuter Jzs was extended in the same way: Azs 
man, pis hits, pis ci=OE pes mann, fis hits, héos ci. 

1125. At first the indeclinable Aa/ was not always restricted 
to its demonstrative meaning, but was used also as an article 
in all three genders, This usage survived in Late ME in a 
few combinations: ad gn ‘the one,’ Sat dfer ‘the other,’ Jat 
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ake ‘the same’=OE se zica, Jat ilce, etc. The final ¢ of the 
pat was often regarded as the beginning of the next word, 
and the a was weakened to e so as to make the curtailed Jaz 
into the definite article Ze, the first two of the above combina- 
tions being written Je fpn, be tober. The tother has been 
preserved to the present day in vulgar English. In Early 
MnE “he /other and the other were blended into fother, which 
was still used in the literary language of the last century. 

That ilk is still used in Scotland in the phrase A. of that ilk, 
meaning that Mr. A.’s surname is the same word as the title of 
his estate. In newspaper English the combination is ignorantly 
made into the pleonastic ¢he same i/k, as in consumption, and 
endless other zlls of the same tik (Pall Mall Gazette). 

1126. In the plural, where there was no distinction of 
gender, Aj, A7s and feos became indeclinable even sooner 
than the singulars Jaf, zs. 

1127. The plural Jeos ‘ these’ was discarded in Late ME, 
and a new plural was formed direct from zs by adding the 
regular adjective plural ending e¢, giving Azse, which also 
appears in the weak form ese, like hese=hise. pese may, 
however, be the result of the influence of the older Aéos, Aeos, 
which in Late ME would become és, Jes. 


Mopern EnGuisu. 


1128. Standard MnE finally settled down to the demon- 
strative forms— 
Sing. that this 
Plur. those these 
1129. In Early MnE the article he is often shortened to 
th’ before vowels and 4+ vowels, as in sh’ enemy, th hilt, and 
even before other consonants, as in ¢h’world, where the w 
was probably dropped. 
1130. In the present spoken English ¢he has two forms, 
(Si) before a vowel, as in (Si enimi), (Sa) before a consonant, 
as in (Sa meen, Sa hos). 
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one, a; none, no. 


1131. In OE the numeral dz ‘one,’ which was inflected 
like a strong adjective (but with acc. sing. masc. @une), was 
occasionally used also in an indefinite sense, which some- 
times approached very near to that of the indefinite article: 
an mann=‘a certain man,’ ‘a man’; although in most cases 
the indefinite article was not expressed at all: om @lcre byrig 
bib cyning ‘in each city there is a king.’ 

Weak ava is used in the special sense of ‘alone’: 2¢ dua stod 
‘I stood alone.” MnE alone=OE eall ana ‘entirely alone.’ 

1132. From dz was formed the negative nan ‘none’=*ne 
an ‘not one, which was used both as a noun—xzenne ne 
gehelb ‘he heals no one’—and, more frequently, as an 
adjective: dn mann ‘no man, nan Jing ‘no thing,’ ‘no- 
thing.’ 

1183. In ME am developed into a regular indefinite article. 
When used in this way it lost its stress and shortened its 
vowel, becoming. az. As this shortening took place before 
the change of @ into 9, the article az was isolated from the 
numeral 9” ‘one.’ 

1134. In ME 9m, njgn, an dropped their final # in the 
same way as min and fim before a consonant, keeping it 
before a vowel or 4+ vowel: 9 man ‘one man, pn arm, shé 
dop non harm to ng man, a man,an pld man. gn and npn kept 
their 2 of course when used absolutely. 

1135. In MnKE the strong words dm” and mpm levelled these 
distinctions, but in different ways. In the case of one the 
shortened form was given up, oe being used before vowels 
as well as consonants: one man, one arm. It is to be noted 
that in Early MnE one kept the sound (oon). But already in 
the Western dialects of ME it had been diphthongized into 
(wun), whence the present (wen), the other pronunciation 
being still preserved in alone, only, 

1136. one went the opposite way, the fuller form being 
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preserved only absolutely—J have none—the shorter no being 
used as the conjoint form before vowels and consonants 
alike : 2o man, no other. 

1137. The article az has kept the ME variation: a man, an 
enemy. In Early MnE the full form was also kept before /: 
an house. We now say a house, a history, etc. But we gener- 
ally use an before # in weak syllables, where it is then 
dropped in pronunciation, as in an historical event. As one 
itself is now pronounced (wen), it takes @ before it: such a 
one. So also u=(juw, jus) now takes a before it, as in a 
unit, like a youth. But an unit, an useless waste of life are 
still found in the literary language, being traditions of the 
earlier pronunciation of w as (‘iu). 

In ME the distinction in meaning between gx and an was 
not always strictly carried out at first, the strong 97 being some- 
times used as an indefinite article, and az being sometimes used 
in the sense of ‘one.’ This latter usage has survived to the 


present day in a few phrases, such as a day or lwo, they are 
both of an age. 


Interrogative and Relative. 


1188. The interrogative pronouns in OE are Awa, hwet, 
whose inflections have been already given (1058), Awel¢, hwil¢, 
Late West-Saxon Awy/é ‘ which’ (implying ‘ more than one’), 
and weer ‘which of two. Awelé is a shortening of *Awalié, 
hwile of *hwelé (with the @ assimilated to the following 2), 
where Aza- is the original short form of Awd (745), and 
-lic is a shortening of /éc, the original meaning of the com- 
pound being ‘ who-like’ or ‘ what-like.’ Azw@Ser was origin- 
ally formed from *Awa with the same comparative derivative 
ending as in furpor (1048). Awzglé is used both as a noun 
and an adjective, generally in a more definite sense than Aza, 
hwai, though it must sometimes be translated by wo or what, 
especially when an adjective, Azwe/é being the only adjective 
form of Awa and Awet, as in hwelie méde hebbe gé? ‘what 
reward have ye?’ 

VOL. I. Aa 
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1139. In ME Awelé dropped the 7, probably at first only 
when unstressed: Early-Southern Awzich from Late West 
Saxon Azwylé, Late ME which being a Midland form. 

1140. In OE Awa and Awe? were used only as nouns, but 
in ME wat was used as an indeclinable adjective of all three 
genders: what bing, what man. This early use of whafas an 
adjective was helped by its resemblance to fat. The OE 
use of Awe/ with a noun in the gen. plur., as in Awe? manna ? 
‘what kind of men,’ ‘what men’ also paved the way for the 
later use of the word as an adjective, just as ma@+ gen. plur. 
developed into an adjective (1052). When the language was 
able to distinguish between what thing and which thing, the 
latter pronoun was gradually restricted to its more definite 
meaning. : 

1141. Aweer, Anglian hweder from *hwapir, was used 
both as a pronoun=‘ which of two,’ and as an adverb and a 
conjunction=‘ whether.’ It now survives only as an adverb, 
which having taken the place of the pronoun. The pronoun 
whether still survived in Early MnE, as in whether of them 
twain did the will of his father ? corresponding to the OE 
hweper para twégra dyde pas feder willan ? 


1142. There were no simple relative pronouns in OE, 
there being only an indeclinable relative particle Ae, which 
was generally joined to the noun-pronoun sé: se mann sé- 
fe.. ‘the man who. . ,’ Sa menn Dém-fe . . ‘the men to 
whom . .’ sé by itself was also used as a relative: se mann 
sé... , hé fect béacen gseseah pat him geiewed wear ‘he saw 
the beacon that was shown to him.’ In ME “hat became 
an indeclinable relative as in MnE: he that will . . 

1143. Although the OE interrogative pronouns were not 
used relatively, they were freely used conjunctively, a usage 
which naturally grew out of their interrogative meaning, 
hwei wilt pu? ‘what do you wish?’ for instance, suggesting 
such constructions as hé dscode fone cyning hweper hé wolde 
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‘he asked the king which of the two he wished, hé hordap 
and nat hwam ‘he hoards and knows not for whom.’ In ME 
whp soon came to be used as a relative, as also in MnE: she 
man who .. , the woman who. . , what being still restricted 
to the conjunctive use. : 


Definite. 


1144. Besides sé and Aés there was in OE a third demon- 
Strative pronoun geon, which however became obsolete already 
in Early West-Saxon. It was preserved in North-Thames 
English, being still in common use in the north of England 
and Scotland in the form of you. In MnE yon has been 
confused with the adverb youd, yonder—yond cloud, yonder 
Aill—of which it was supposed to be a shortened form, and 
was consequently written yon’. yond is now completely 
obsolete, and_yonder is more frequent than yor in the literary 
language, both being obsolete in the spoken language. 

1145. The OE demonstrative of quality szel¢é, szwele, 
Late West-Saxon swylé=*swalic, “swilic ‘so-like,’ *“swa 
being the older form of swa ‘so,’ dropped its 7 in ME in the 
same way as /welé did, Southern szwzich becoming szwuch by 
the influence of the w, which was then absorbed by the z, 
giving such. The tradition of the Midland form swzch is still 
preserved in the vulgar szch. 


Indefinite. 


1146. The particle @ ‘ always’ was in OE prefixed to pro- 
nouns and adverbs—especially interrogative ones—to give 
them an indefinite sense, as in @hweér ‘anywhere, dhweper 
‘either of two.’ Interrogative pronouns and adverbs were 
also used in an indefinite sense without any prefix, as in g7/ 
hwa pas boc awritan wile ‘if anyone wants to make a copy of 
this book. The indefinite meaning grows naturally out of 
the interrogative, such a question as ‘who?’ being necessarily 
indefinite, for if we knew who the person was, we should not 

Aa 2 
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ask the question. The indefinite meaning was made more 
prominent by putting the interrogative word between swa . . 
swa ‘aS .. aS’: swa-hwa-swa ‘whoever,’ swa-hwel-swa 
‘whatever,’ szwd-heelé-swa ‘ whichever.’ In ME the first 
swa was dropped in these groups : whg-sj, what-sp. In Late 
OE @/re ‘ ever,’ ‘always’ is sometimes added like the older 
a—though more loosely—to express indefiniteness, as in ea// 
pet @fre belst wes (Chronicle 1048) ‘whatever was best’ ; 
and in ME this usage was much extended, whence the MnE 
whosoever, whatsoever, and, with dropping of the now super- 
fluous so, whoever, whatever, whichever, etc. 

1147. In OE the noun ws ‘ creaiure,’ ‘thing,’ came to be 
regarded almost as a pronoun, and when the indefinite @- was 
prefixed to it, the origin of the resulting noun-pronoun 
awtht was forgotten, and it was contracted to duht, aht. ahi. 
The prefix @- also appears in the form of d-, whence the 
parallel forms dzwzht, oht. Hence ME has both auhi, ahi, and 
ouht, oht. In OF negative forms were obtained by prefixing 
n-: nawtht, nauht, naht, nowiht, noht, whence ME nauht, naht, 
and nouht, noht. ‘The fluctuation between au and ou in these 
words still continued in MnE, even when the two spellings 
had come to represent the same sound (9). We now write 
only augh/, making an arbitrary distinction between naught 
and nought. In OE nauht, etc. were used as adverbs=‘ not 
at all, ‘ by no means,’ and in ME they became less and less 
emphatic, especially in the weak forms, which dropped the 4, 
becoming zaé, no/, which at last became equivalent to the 
older we ‘not. In the Present spoken English the strong 
forms aught and naught, nought have been superseded by 
anything and nothing from OE énig Jing, nan ping. But we 
still keep the derivative naughty, which in Early MnE had 
the older meaning ‘ good for nothing,’ ‘worthless’; and we 
use nought to express the zero in arithmetic, writing naught 
in the sense of ‘nothing’—a sense which is now obsolete in 
the spoken language. But (ot) is in common colloquial use 
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as a shortened form of nough/, as in (desimal ot wen)=‘or. 
This form probably arose from the frequent use of xought 
after numbers ending in ~—one, seven, nine, ten—(wen not) 
being naturally shortened to (wen ot), the shortened form 
being then used after all the other numerals as well. 

1148. some=OE sum has two forms, strong (sem) and 
weak (som) [61]. It is still used as a plural noun-pronoun, 
the singular being represented by the compounds someone, 
somebody, something. In ME the two indefinite pronouns 
sum and what were combined in sumwhat to express the 
same meaning as something ; somewhat is now used only as 
an adverb. 

1149. any=the OE noun and adjective @n7g, formed 
from daz ‘one’ by the derivative ending -zg, which causes 
mutation of the preceding vowel. In Late ME @nz was 
back-shortened (798) to evz, which was often made into an7 
by the influence of az. Early MnE has both eny and any; 
and MnE keeps the former in speech, the latter in writing. 
The OE negative nénzg¢ was supplanted by mpz in ME. any 
is now used only as an adjective, the corresponding noun 
being represented by the compound anyone, anybody, anything. 
In Early MnE any was still used as a noun: who zs here so 
viler...tf any, speak ! (Shakespere). 

1150. other=the OE strong noun and adjective oper: 
pes opres nama ‘the other man’s name,’ Aa opre menn ‘the 
other men.’ For the later inflections of o/her see §§ 1056, 
1057. 

1151. The reciprocal noun-pronouns one another, each other 
are now inseparable compounds, but their elements were 
originally separate words with independent inflections; chey 
love each other meant originally ‘they love, each-one (nom.) 
the-other (acc.). In OE we find such constructions as 
a@shwaper operne ofiredlice utdrefde ‘each the-other repeat- 
edly drove out’ (said of the five sons of a king); and even 
in Early MnE we still find reminiscences of the original 
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construction: with greedy force each other. doth assail 
(Spenser). 


Quantitative. 


For much, more, most; a little, less, least, see §§ 1051, 1052. 
For enxough see § 1035. 


1152. both=ME dgfe from OE *a-fa ‘both those,’ ‘both 
the,’ d@ being the fem. and neut. form corresponding to the 
masc. bégen ‘both,’ just as the fem, and neut. /wd ‘two’ cor- 
respond to the masc. /wé¢gen. 

1153. each=OE @k from *dagzvlic, literally ‘ever each,’ 
where the ge- has the same collective meaning as in gefera 
‘companion,’ etc. &¢ in ME became //ch, and—with the 
same dropping of the Z as in whzch—zch, the Northern form 
being 7k, which was thus confounded with 274 ‘same’ =OE 
tlca, each is stilla noun as well as an adjective, though there 
is also a compound noun-form each one. 

1154. every is a ME compound of @re (1146) and e@ié, 
the earliest ME form being Zvrglch, then Zurich, which in 
Late ME was shortened to gverz. every is now used only as 
an adjective, the noun being represented by the compounds 
everyone, everybody, everything. 

1155. either=OE @gher, shweaeper from * dgthweper. 
OE @ger has the meaning of Latin wéergue ‘each of two,’ 
‘both of two,’ the meaning ‘one of two, Latin alferuter, 
being expressed by @hwe@er without the collective ge-, which 
often shortened to duper, aber. The difference of meaning is 
seen in such sentences as on @¢ Pere healfe éas ‘on both sides 
of the river’ and g2f hé duper pissa forlétt ‘if he gives up 
either of these two things.’ In ME the pronoun puser=OE 
auper was gradually disused, and g7ser=OE &oher was used 
to express both meanings. In MnE ezsher is now restricted 
to the alternative meaning alferuler. 


In ME both ger and guser continued to be used as con- 
junctions, weak pufer being contracted to Dher, 27, 0r.  Dper..or 
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‘either .. or’—in which the first member kept its fuller form 
because it kept the strong stress—was in Late ME made into 
giper .. or,as in MnE. 


1156. In OE there was a negative form corresponding to 
auper: nahweper, nauper, naper, nohwaeper, noper. In ME 
it was preserved as a conjunction, the weak form being 
shortened to zor. ‘The strong form njuper was, on the other 
hand, made into a new-formation mgzSer on the analogy of 
giper, being used both as a pronoun and as the first member 
of the correlative conjunction-group ber .. . nor, as 
in MnE. . 

1157. In MnE evther and neither are used both as adjec- 
tives and as nouns. 

1158. There are a few quantitative pronouns remaining, 
whose etymology and history deserves notice :— 

several has the same form in ME and old French; it 
comes from the Late Latin séparalis, corresponding to Old 
Latin séparabilis ‘separable.’ 

few=OE fea, feawe plur. 

many=OE manzg, Late West-Saxon ménig by the ana- 
logy of énzg. ME manz, ment with back-shortening. Early 
MnE (mani, meni). 


NUMERALS, 


Cardinal. 


1159. The cardinal numerals 1-12 are expressed by the 
following isolated words :— 

one. OE dn. 

two. OE masc. /wégen, neut. and fem. fwa. Already in 
the Earliest ME /wda was extended to the masc.: ‘wd men= 
OE ‘wegen menn. But tween, twéetee=OE s/wesen was pre- 
served, and, indeed, survives in the present literary English 
in the form of waz, but was used indiscriminately in all 
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three genders. In Late ME “wg=OE /wa became fwo by 
the same influence of the w as in who (1078). In Early 
MnE the (w) of (twuu) was soon absorbed, giving (tuu). 

three. OE Arie, neut. and fem. Zréo. In ME the latter 
form was extended to the masc., becoming Jré in Late ME. 

four. OE /éower, which in ME became /ower, four, 
the e being absorbed by the two lip-consonants between 
which it stood. 

five. OE /if, absolute fz7e. if, like the other isolated 
numerals above three, though uninflected when joined to a 
noun, is generally inflected when used absolutely: /z/ menn, 
heora wéron fife ‘there were five of them. In ME both 
forms were kept, the conjoint /z/ and the absolute five, the 
latter being by degrees extended to the conjoint use, whence 
the MnE jive. 

six. OE svex, six, Anglian sex. 

seven. OE sevfon. 

eight. OE eah/a, Anglian ehia, whence ME eighie. 

nine. OE nigon. ME nigen, nin, absolute nine. 

ten. OE “en, Anglian fén. ME /¢en with shortening. 

eleven. OF gndleofan. ME enleven, elleven, absolute 
e‘levene. 

twelve. OE /welf, absolute “wel. ME swelf, twelve. 

1160. The teen-numerals 13-19 are compounds of the 
units with -/ene, Anglian -/éne :— 

thirteen. OE Jritiene, prittiene, préotiene. ME JSrittene. 
The MnE form shows the same consonant-transposition as 
in third (1170). 

fourteen. OE /éowertiene. 

fifteen. OE /?/fiene. In ME fifténe the 7 was shortened 
before the consonant-group. 

sixteen. OE szxfiene. 

seventeen. OE seofontiene. 

eighteen. OE eahiatiene, Anglian ehtaténe. ME eighietene, 
contracted ezghééne. 
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nineteen. OE nzgontiene. ME nigenténe, ninténe. 

1161. The ty-numerals 20-90 are formed in OE by com- 
bining the units with -#¢, which was originally a noun meaning 
‘a lot of ten,’ ‘half a score,’ so that /wenty originally meant 
‘two tens.’ The numerals 70-90 also prefix Aund-:— 

twenty. OE /wéntgs from “/wégen-lg, twenirg. 

thirty. OE pritis, frithg. ME. frit’, Late East-Midland 
Airtz, with the same transposition as in ¢hird, 

forty. OE feowertig. 

fifty. OE fifng. ME fifrr. 

sixty. OE sxe. 

seventy. OE hundseofontig. ME seoventiz, seventt. 

eighty. OE hundeahtlatig, Anglian hundehtatig. 

ninety. OE hundnigonizg. 

1162. In OE the ty-numerals are sometimes declined as 
adjectives, as in @fter fritigra daga face ‘after the space of 
thirty days.’ When undeclined they are used in their original 
function of nouns governing the genitive: s¢xizg mila brad 
‘sixty miles broad.’ 

1163. The high numerals hundred and thousand are in 
OE neuter nouns, fund, hundred and fisend, governing the 
genitive: “wa hund wintra ‘two hundred winters (years),’ 
biisend manna ‘a thousand men.’ 

1164. In OE there was no numeral higher than thousand. 
million, ME mzdloun, is the French form of Late Latin 
millio, acc. millionem formed from Latin m/e ‘thousand.’ 
billion, trillion, etc. are much later formations, in which the 
Latin prefixes d2- and ¢re- (as in dzennzal, triennial) were 
substituted for the initial syllable of mz//ion, so that Szllon 
was regarded as a sort of contraction of *dzmilion. mulliard 
is a Modern French formation from Latin m/e, or rather 
from million, by substituting the augmentative ending -ard 
for -on, so that the word means ‘big million,’ mzd/on itself 
originally meaning ‘ group of thousands.’ 

1165. Numeral-groups are either cumulative, as in 
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/wenty-five= 20+ 5, or multiple, as in /wo hundred=2 x 100. 
In such cumulative groups as /wenty-five the units always 
came first in OE—/7f and twentig manna—and we still say 
five-and-iwenty as well as twenty-five, but only with the lower 
ty-numerals; thus we hardly ever say he zs five and fifty. 

1166. In speaking we generally count by hundreds up to 
1900, especially in dates. Thus 1066, 1891 are called sex 
hundred and sixty-six, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, Or, 
more briefly fen s¢xty-stx, eighteen ninely-one. 

1167. The high numerals are not used alone, but require 
a or one before them, the latter when emphatic, as in ome 
hundred, not two hundred. ain a hundred, a thousand, etc. 
may be the indefinite article, but is more probably the weak 
one, aS in a day or two (1187. 1). 

1168. In MnE all the numerals are treated as adjectives 
followed by nouns in the plural, a-hundred, etc. being a kind 
of group-adjective: fem men, twenly men, a hundred men, 
two thousand men. 

1169. But all the numerals can also be used as nouns with 
plurals in -s. They necessarily become nouns when their 
head-word is suppressed, as in waz/s. fens, and hundreds, fo go 
on all fours, there were ten of us; but even when the head- 
word is expressed, the numeral may be made into a noun 
whenever it has any independence of meaning, as in ¢housands 


of people. 


Ordinal. 


1170. Most of the ordinal numerals are derivatives of the 
cardinal ones, but the first two ordinals are expressed by 
distinct words :— 

first is the OE /yres¢, which originally meant ‘foremost’ 
(1047) ; but this meaning was sometimes so much weakened 
that /vrest became practically equivalent to forma, which is 
the regular OE ordinal corresponding to au. 
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second was introduced in ME, being the French form of 
Latin secundus. The OE word was dfer, which was discarded 
because of the ambiguity resulting from it having also the 
meaning ‘ other.’ 

third= OE Jridda, Late Northumbrian Jzrda, ME Jirde. 

The other OE ordinals below 20 are formed from the 
cardinals by adding -Aa, the 4 becoming ¢ after s or 7, and 
final z of the cardinals being dropped :— 

fourth=OE /éowerpa, féorpa, ME fourpe |Cp. fourteen, 
forty 

fifth=OE /i/ta, ME fife, Early MnE jf. In later 
MnE the // was restored by the influence of the other 
ordinals, as also in Early MnE szv¢. 

sixth=OE szx/a. 

seventh=OE scofopa is a Late ME new-formation direct 
from the cardinal. So also nxznth, tenth, eleventh. 

eighth = OE eah/oha, Anglian @htopa, where the o is the 
older form of the a in the cardinal eah/a, ehia. 

ninth=OE zgopa. 

tenth=OE /éofa with the unmutated vowel of the cardinal 
Zien, 

eleventh= OE gndleofia. 

twelfth=OE swel/fra. 

1171. The OE teen-ordinals end in -/éoha, which in ME 
was made in -/mbe, a new-formation from the cardinal 
ending -/éne, as in fi/lenbe= OE /iftéopa. 

1172. The OE ty-ordinals end in -“#goha, -togoha, which 
in ME became -éeofe, and then -“be by the influence of the 
cardinals: OE swentigoba, Late ME twenttbe. In Early 
MnE e was introduced by the analogy of the verb-inflection 
-eth, but these ordinals were still pronounced (twentip, pirtip), 
etc., although the spelling has now altered the pronunciation 
into (twenti-ip), etc. 

1173. In Early MnE the ordinal ending -/4 was extended 
to the high numerals, which before had no ordinal forms : 
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hundredth, which was pronounced (hundrep), shousandth, 
millionth. 

1174. The OE ordinals were inflected as weak adjectives. 

1175. In ordinal groups only the last member of the group 
takes the ordinal form, the others being left in the shorter 
cardinal form: /wenty-fifth or five-and-twentieth, hundred and 
second. This usage prevailed already in OE, as in on pam 
twa-and-twentigoban dese, where ‘wa is kept in the neuter, 
although d@¢ is masculine, because it forms a sort of group 
compound with the ordinal. 

1176. The ordinals are used as nouns in MnE in the 
combination of two numerals to express fractional numbers, 
as in two thirds of an inch. 


VERBS. 


Old-English, 
INFLECTIONS. 


1177. There are two main conjugations of verbs in OE, 
strong and weak, distinguished mainly by the formation of 
their preterites and preterite participles. If we compare these 
parts of the verb with its infinitive, we find that strong verbs, 
such as dzudan ‘to bind, form their preterite by vowel-change 
—band ‘he bound’—and add -ez in the preterite participle 
with or without vowel-change, ge- being often prefixed, in 
weak as well as strong verbs—gedunden ‘bound’; while weak 
verbs, such as Azeran ‘hear, form their preterite and preterite 
participle with the help of d or #: hierde, gehiered. 

1178. The following are the chief verb endings of the 
active voice, including the preterite participle passive. 
Where two endings are given, the second is that of the 
weak verbs, Observe that all three persons have the same 
ending in the plural, and that the imperative exists only in the 
second person. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 
Present Singular 1 -e ~e 
2 -st -é 
e) gD ~e 
Plural -ap -en 
Preterite Singular 1 -, -de -é, -de 
2 -é, -dest -é, -de 
3. -, -de -€, -de 
Plural -on, -aon -en, -den 
Imperative Singular -,-,(-e,-a) Infinitive -ax 
Plural -ap Gerund — -enne 
Participle Present -ende 


Preterite -en, -ed. 

1179. Verbs whose root ends in a vowel generally contract ; 
thus séon ‘to see, gan ‘to go,’ conjugate 2 sé0, 7% ga, we 
séop, wé gap compared with 2é bende, wé bindap. 

1180. For the plural ending -af, both indic. and imper., 
-e is substituted when the pronoun comes immediately after 
the verb: gé dendap, but bende $@. So also ga gé/ compared 
with gé ga>. These forms were originally subjunctives, 
binde sé being a shortening of dznden Sé. So also in ga wé 
‘let us go. This change was often extended by analogy to 
the ending -on, as in mote wé ‘may we,’ sohte gé ‘ye sought’ 
compared with wé molon, gé sohton. 

1181. The passive voice, and many forms of the active voice 
as well, are expressed by the combination of auxiliary verbs 
with the pret. partic. and, more rarely, the pres. partic. The 
chief auxiliary verbs are wesan ‘be, weorfan ‘become,’ and 
habban ‘have,’ as in hé wes gefunden, hé wearp gefunden ‘he 
was found,’ Aé 7s gecumen ‘he has come, hé hefp gefunden 
‘he has found.’ 

1182. But besides the pret. partic., there is a trace of the 
old Germanic passive in the form Ad//e from Ad/an, which is 
both pres. ‘is named, called,’ and pret. ‘ was called.’ 

* 1183. The infinitive was originally an indeclinable abstract 
noun formed from the corresponding verb, so that dzdan 
originally meant ‘binding,’ ‘ act of binding.’ The gerund is a 
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similarly formed noun in the dative case governed by the 
preposition 4, which always precedes it, as in hé ws #0 
cumenne ‘he is to come’=Latin ventirus est. It often 
takes the a of the infin.—/o cumanne. 

1184. The pret. partic., as already stated, generally takes 
&e- before it; but not if the verb already has ge- or a similar 
inseparable prefix, as in /orgiefen ‘forgiven,’ Gliesed ‘re- 
deemed.’ In West-Saxon Aieran generally takes ge- through- 
out: gehieran, gehiered. 

1185. Both participles are declined like adjectives: wé 
stndon gecumene, hé hafh hine gefundenne ‘he has found him,’ 
literally ‘he possesses him found,’ But in the later language 
the pret. partic. in combination with auxiliary hadjan became 
indeclinable through the original meaning having been 
forgotten: Aé hefp hine Sefunden. 

1186. In the older language the second person sing. ends 
in -s: fi lufas ‘thou lovest,’ Az lufades. But already in 
Early West-Saxon the regular forms are /ufas/, lufadest. 

1187. In Late Northumbrian inflectional J became s: né 
bindes, wé bindas. 

1188. In Late OE the subj. plur. ending -ex was made 
into -on by the influence of the indic., as in ¢yf Ay wéron 
‘if they were,’ compared with Early West-Saxon g7f hie 
weéeren. 

1189. In Late OE the -s¢ of the 2nd pers. sing. pret. 
indic. of weak verbs is extended to the subj.: gyf pz 
lufodest ‘if you loved’= Early West-Saxon gif pu lufode. 


STRONG VERBS. 


1190. In the strong verbs the plur. of the pret. indic. 
often has a vowel different from that of the sing.: 7é dand, 
we bundon. The 2nd sing. pret. indic. and the whole pret. 
subj. always have the vowel of the pret. plur. indic.: Az 
bunde, gif w« bunde, gif wé bunden. The following are the 
Early West-Saxon inflections of the strong verb dzndan :— 


/ 
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Indic. Subj. 
Pres. Sing. 1 d7nde binde 
2 bindest, bintst binde 
3 bindep, bint binde 
Plur. bindap binden 
Pret. Sing. 1 band bunde 
bunde bunde 
band bunde 
Plur. bundon bunden 
Imper. Sing. bind Infin.  d2ndan 
Plur. bindap Gerund 76 bindenne 


Partic. Pres. dindende 
Pret. gebunden. 


1191. Some strong verbs are inflected like weak verbs every- 
where except in the preterite forms. Thus szwerzan ‘ swear,’ 
pret. swor, is inflected like /grzan (1208) : pres. indic. swerzge, 
swerest, swereb, sweriap; subj. pres. swerige, swerigen ; 
imper. swere, swertap; pres. partic. swerigende. Many 
strong verbs with double consonants, such as deddan ‘ pray, 
‘ask’ pret. ded, are inflected like se/tan (1207) : pres. indic. 
bidde, bitst (bidest), bitt (bidep), biddap ; subj. pres. bedde, 
bidden » imper. bzde, biddap ; pres. partic. beddende. 

All of these verbs, both strong and weak, had a 7 before 
their endings in Germanic (768)—*swarjan, *farjan, *bidjan, 
*satjan; and hence all of them mutate their root-vowels. The 
strong verb wéfan ‘weep’ is also a ‘j-verb,’ as shown by its 
mutation, the Anglian form being wefan, and is declined like 
the weak verb Aizeran, which however has the same endings as 
a strong verb in the infinitive and present tenses, and so there 
is nothing to distinguish the inflections of wéfan from those of 
the ordinary j-less strong verbs: pres. wéfe, wépst (wépest), 
wépp (wépep), wépap ; imper. wef, etc. 

1192. The Germanic forms of the endings -s¢, -/ were -7s, 
-th, which are still preserved in the oldest English: d2ndzs, 
bindip. In West-Saxon these endings mutated a preceding 
vowel and then dropped their own vowels, as in Aa Jycst, hit 
gréwp from lacan ‘close,’ ‘lock,’ growan ‘grow.’ The re- 
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sulting consonant-combinations were modified in various 
ways (767): 2b, db, ddb were made into #, ¢, as in Jé7t ‘lets,’ 
bitt ‘ waits,’ dz#¢ ‘asks, stent ‘ stands’ from /é/an ‘let,’ bidan, 
biddan, standan ; and sh became s#, as in éest ‘ chooses’ from 
céosan. Similar changes took place in the 2nd pers. sing. : 
pit bitst ‘ you ask, Aa ciest. In Anglian the full endings 
-es (-est), -eb were restored, the unmutated vowels being at 
the same time restored: /éteh, bideb, bideb, biddeb, stpndep ; 
biddes, ééoses. 

1193. The vowel-changes in the strong verbs are gener- 
ally due to gradation (770), which is often accompanied by 
consonant-change, as in weorfan, seworden (766). But in 
some verbs the vowel of the pret. is the result of contraction 
of Germanic and Arian reduplication; thus Aéold ‘held’ 
(infin. Aealdan) is a contraction of *hehold, *hehald. Traces 
of this reduplication are preserved in a few OE preterites, 
such as Aé-hi, later Aét (infin. hafan ‘call, ‘command’)= 
Germanic *hehazt (Gothic hathaz?). 

1194. The following are the classes under which the 
strong verbs fall according to their vowel-changes, each 
class being named after a characteristic verb, A few exam- 
ples only are given of each class. . The special Anglian 
forms are given in( ). The forms are given in the order 
infin., pret. sing., pret. plur., pret. partic. 


I, Reduplicative or fall-class. 


1195. The pret. sing. and plur. has é or é, the pret. 
partic. keeping the vowel of the infin. :— 


Jeallan (fallan) ‘fall? —_feoll Séollon fSeallen (fallen) 
healdan (haldan) ‘hold’ héold héoldon healden (halden) 


cnawan ‘know’ cneow CnNEOWON CnhawenN 
growan ‘grow’ greow gréowon growen 
béatan ‘heat’ béot béoton beaten 
hatan ‘command? hé(h)t hé(h)ton  haten 


létan ‘let? lét léton lé@ten 
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II. Shake-class, 


1196. These verbs have in the infin. a, ea, or, in j-verbs 
the mutations ¢, ze, in the pret. sing. and plur. 4, in the pret. 
partic. a, @:— 


Jaran ‘go’ Sor Joron Jaren 
séacan ‘shake’ s€OC SCOCOn séacen 


hegbban (768) ‘raise’ hof hofon hafen, hefen 


Ill. Bind-class. 


1197. In the infin. 2, ze, e, eo followed by two consonanis 
one at least of which is nearly always a vowellike con- 
sonant—r, /, x, m3; in the pret. sing. a, @, ea; in the pret. 
plur. w; in the pret. partic. z, 0. 


bindan ‘bind’ band, bond bundon bunden 
Sieldan (geldan) ‘pay’ geald(gald) guldon golden 
helpan ‘help’ healp (halp) hulpon  holpen 
berstan (764) ‘burst’ berst burston  borsten 
qweorpan ‘become’ wearp wurdon worden 


cohtan (fehtan) ‘fight’ feaht ( feht) uhton ohien 
g yi 


IV. Bear-class. 


1198. In the infin. e, ze, 7 followed by a single consonant 
which is generally vowellike; in drecan the vowellike conso- 
nant precedes the vowel; in the pret. sing. a, @, ea; in the 
pret. plur. é, éa, 6, @; in the pret. partic. 0, # :— 


beran ‘carry’ ber beron boren 

brecan * break’ br@ec brécon brocen 
scteran (sceran) ‘cut’ scear (ster)  scéaron (scéron)  scoren 
niman ‘take’ nam, nou nomon, naimon numen 


V. Give-class. 


1199. In the infin. e, ze, and, in the j-verbs 2, followed by 
a single, non-vowellike consonant, this class differing from 
- the last only in the pret. partic., which keeps the vowel of the 
infin., the mutated 7 of the j-verbs returning to ¢:— 
VOL. I. Bb 
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Sprecan ‘speak’ SPvac spra@con sprecen 
fiefan (gefan) ‘give’ geaf(gaf) geafon(gefon) giefen ( gefen) 
sittan ‘sit? sat séton seten 

licgan ‘lie’ leg lagon, légon legen 


VI. Shine-class. 


1200. In the infin. 7; pret. sing. @; pret. plur. and pret. 
partic. ¢:— 


drifan ‘ drive’ araf drifon drifen 
scinan ‘shine’ SCAN scinon scinen 
writan ‘write’ wrat writon writen 


VII. Choose-class. 
1201. In the infin. é, @; pret. sing. éa; pret. plur. a; 
pret. partic. 0 :— 


béodan ‘command’  déad budon boden 

ééosan ‘choose’ céas curon coren 

JSréosan ‘freeze’ Sréas Sruron Sroren 
= ‘ ’ a > ; 

bugan ‘bend béag, beah bugon bogen 


Weak VERBS. 

1202. The weak verbs fall under two main groups, ac- 
cording as the vowel of the infin. is mutated or not. The 
mutation-group comprises two classes, the hear-class (Azeram) 
and the wean-class (zeman), the unmutated verbs consti- 
tuting the third or love-class (/ujfian). 


I. Hear-class. 
12038. The following are the Early West-Saxon forms :— 


Indic. Subj. 
Pres. Sing. 1 haere hiere 
2 hierst hiere 
hierp hiere 
Plur, hierab hieren 
Pret. Sing. 1 hierde hierde 
2  hierdest hierde 
3. hierde hierde 


Plur. hierdon _ hierden 


A 
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Imper. Sing. = hier Infin. hzeran 
Plur. hierap Gerund 20 hierenne 


Partic. Pres. hievrende 
Pret. hiered. 


1204. This class adds -de in the pret. and -ed in the pret. 
partic., where the e is liable to be dropped when an inflec- 
tional vowel is added, as in the nom. plur. gehierde. Verbs 
ending in 4, d, ¢ drop the e in the uninflected form also, 
as in dsgnd ‘sent’ (infin. asgndan), where d is a shortening of 
dd. After the breath-consonants 7, ¢ the inflectional d is 
unvoiced, and ¢ becomes 4: métan ‘find,’ ‘meet’ gemélt, 
tecan ‘show’ seteht, But the full forms asgnded, geméted 
also occur, especially in Anglian. Similar changes take 
place in the pret. -tde, -p(p)de become -“He, -ple, as in gemélle 
‘found,’ dypze ‘ dipped’ (infin. dyppan). The inflectional d 
is also unvoiced after ss and the other breath-consonants, as 
in missan ‘miss’ mzste, compared with résde ‘rushed’ from 
résan, where the s=(z). In dyp/e the p is, of course, a 
shortening of #. There are similar shortenings in sgndan, 
sende, fyllan, fylde, etc. 

1205. Ib. Seek-class. In this subdivision of the hear- 
class the vowel of the infin. is unmutated in the pret. and 
pret. partic., the inflections being the same as in the other 
verbs of the hear-class :— 


sellan ‘give’ sealde (salde) geseald ( gesild) 
sécan (s@can) ‘seek’ sdhte, sohte Lesoht, gesoht 


1206. Those with x followed by ¢ or g—/encéan § think,’ 
bringan ‘ bring’—drop the nasal and lengthen the preceding 
vowel and modify it in other ways: Agnéan, hohle, geboht 
= Germanic *ankjan, “Panhta, an before h having been 
regularly changed to nasal @, which in OE as regularly 
became ¢. Long vowels were shortened in OE before //, so 
that Adhie, etc. became Johte. Seek-verbs in -¢é¢ carry the 

Bba2 
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mutated vowel ¢ into the pret. and pret. partic. in Late West- 
Saxon: séreccan, ‘stretch,’ s/reahte, streaht (strehte, streht) 
later strehte, streht. 

1207. It will be observed that all verbs of the hear-class 
have long syllables in the infin.—either a long vowel, as in 
hieran, or a vowel followed by two consonants, as in sgndan, 
JSyllan. In the fatter verb the 7 is Germanic [cp. the adjec- 
tive full], and is therefore kept through all the inflections of 
the verb, except where 7 is written for 7 before a consonant 
in contracted forms: pres. indic. /ylle, fyilest (fyilst), fyllep 
(frp), fyllap; imper. sing. fyll, etc. But most of the 
verbs of this class with double consonants in the infin., such 
as se/tan ‘set,’ are inflected like strong j-verbs such as dzddan 
(1191), the double consonant being also shortened in the 
pret. and pret. partic. : pres. indic. se/fe, se/st (se/es), seit (sete), 
sellap ; subj. se/le(n); imper. seée, selfab; pres. part. seffende ; 
pret. setle= *sefede, pret. partic. geseted, Seselt. Some of these 
verbs belong to the seek-division, such as seégan ‘say’ 
pres. indic. sedge, segst (seges), sesh (segeb), seégap; imper. 
sege, SgéSap; pres. partic. secgende; pret. segde, pret. partic. 
Sesagd. So also sellan has pres. indic. sedle, sglp (sglep), sellap, 
imper. sele, sellap, etc. 


II. Wean-class. 


1208. All of these verbs have infin. -zaz and a short root- 
syllable with a mutated vowel. They form their pret. in -ede, 
and their pret. partic. in -ed, which is never contracted. The 


following are the Early West-Saxon forms of wenzan ‘accus- 
tom’ ;— 


Indic. Subj. 
Pres. Sing. 1 wenige wenige 
2 wenest Wenge 
3 weneb wenige 


Plur. wentap wenigen 
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Indic. Subj. 
Pret. Sing. 1 wenede qwenede 
2 wenedest wenede 
wenede wenede 
Plur. wenedon weneden 
Imper. Sing.  wene Wenian 
Plur. wentap Gerund 76 wenigenne 


Partic. Pres. wenigende 
: Pret. gewened. 


So also ferian ‘carry’ [ faran ‘ go’ | styrian ‘ stir, 


III. Love-class. 


1209. In Germanic these verbs had infinitives -an, -on, 
of which -zaz is a later development and therefore does not 
cause mutation like the -zaz of the wean-class, which is of 
Germanic origin. «The following are the Early West-Saxon 
forms :— 


Indic. Subj. 
Pres, Sing. 1 lufige lufige 
2 lufast lujige 
3 lufap lujige 

Plur. lufiap lujigen 
Pret.Sing. 1 /2fode lufode 
2 lufodest lufode 
3 bufode lufode 

Plur. lufodon lufoden 
Imper. Sing. /ufa Infin, lufian 


Plur. lufiap Gerund 70 lujfigenne 


Partic. Pres. /ujigende 
Pret. gelufod. 


So also asézan ‘ask,’ macian ‘make,’ and many others, 


Irregular Weak Verbs. 


1210. Some weak verbs, such as “ddan ‘live,’ show a 
mixture of the inflections of the hear- and the love-class: 
pres. indic. bbe, leofast, leofap, libbap ; subj. Lébde(x) ; imper. 
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leofa, ibbab; pres. partic. libbende; pret. lfde, pret. partic. 
gelifd. 


PRETERITE-PRESENT VERBS. 


1211. These verbs have for their presents old strong pre- 
terites; thus the preterite-present verb wat ‘I know’ was 
originally a strong preterite of the shine-class. The present 
of these verbs differs however from the strong preterites in the 
and sing. indic., which ends in for s/,a ¢ before the inflectional 
Zalso becoming s: 2¢ séeal ‘I shall,’ Az séealt ; 7¢ cann ‘1 know,’ 
pu canst; 1¢ wat ‘1 know, pu wast. 

1212. From these presents new weak preterites are formed 
with various irregular changes: séeolde, ciihe, wiste. 

1213. Many of these verbs are defective, the infin., imper., 
and participles being often wanting. The subj. is often 
substituted for the imper. sing. The following are the inflec- 
tions of wefan ‘ know’ :— 


Indic. Subj. 
Pres. Sing. 1 wat wite 
2 wast wite 
3 wat wite 
Blur: witon witen 
Pret. Sing. 1 = wzste wiste 
2 wistest wiste 
3 wiste wiste 
Plur. wiston wisten 
Imper. Sing. w¢te Infin.  wztan 
Plur. witap Gerund 726 wrtenne 


Partic. Pres. w#fende 
Pret. wé#te72. 


Middle-English. 
Farry Mippie Enctrisn. 


1214. The ME levelling of weak vowels under e had a 
comparatively slight effect on the verb inflections, especially 
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in Early Southern, where the OE verb-inflections were pre- 
served very faithfully. But the inevitable change of -a, -as/, 
-ap, -ode into -e, -est, -eb, -ede, as in luve, luvest, luvep, luvede 
=OE lufa, lufast, lufap, lufode, necessarily led to a complete 
levelling of the old wean- and love-classes of weak verbs, the 
ME love-class including all the OE ian-verbs whether accom- 
panied by mutation or not. 

1215. The Southern tendency to drop final x first affected 
the infin. and pret. partic.: Early Southern Jdinden, binde ; 
tbinden, rhiunde. 

1216. The tendency to shorten double consonants in weak 
syllables made the OE gerund 4% dzndenne into ME 4 
bindene. 

1217. The tendency to drop final weak e after another 
weak syllable (794) led to the shortening of /0 dindene into 
to binden, which made it liable to be confused with the infin, 
So also Juvie=OE lufige, lufian was often shortened to /uvz. 

In the South-Thames dialects this -z afterwards came to be 
regarded as the special mark of the infin., being sometimes 
extended to strong verbs as well as weak verbs with OF infin. 
-an. 

1218. In Early Southern the pres. partic. ending is -zrde, 
as in dindinde, hérinde, which probably owes its 7 to the influ- 
ence of the verbal nouns in -zge, -2ng=OE -7ng, -ung, such 
as lerninge=OE leornung. 

1219. Early Southern keeps the prefix z-=OE ge-: sbiinden, 
théred=OE gebunden, gsehéred, 

1220. The most important change in the strong verbs is 
that many of them became weak. Already in OE such verbs 
as slépan ‘sleep,’ ondrédan ‘fear,’ had the weak preterites 
sléple, ondrédde by the side of the strong s/ép, ondréd ; in 
Late West-Saxon /eddan ‘raise’ has the weak pret. he fde 
by the side of strong 4d, and so on. In ME this is carried 
much further. Thus even in the earliest ME we find the 
OE strong preterites /é/ ‘let,’ wéop ‘wept’ represented not 
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only by Zé, wéop, but also by the weak Je//e, wepie, although 
such forms as wép still survive in Standard Late ME. Many 
other weak and strong forms existed side by side for a 
long time ; and although in MnE the weak forms have nearly 
always prevailed, this was not always the case in ME, where, 
for instance, such a weak pret. as Aefde ‘raised’ was in the 
Late ME period discarded in favour of the new-formed strong 
pret. haf, the old df being also preserved. 

1221. The inflections of the strong verbs that remained 
were modified by various levelling influences. The muta- 
tion in the contracted forms of the OE presents was got rid 
of by bringing in the unmutated vowel of the infin., etc., as in 
ber ‘carries,’ fret ‘ treads,’ sfont ‘ stands,’ infin. deren, treden, 
stonden= Early West-Saxon dzerp (birep), tritt, stent. 

1222. The gradation of consonants in the OE ¢ééosan, 
Secoren, etc. was got rid of by carrying the s through: chéosen, 
chésen, ches, ichosen. 

1223. In this last verb we can also observe the extension 
of ch=OE €¢ to the original ¢ of the pret. partic., so as to 
make initial ch uniform through the whole verb. We can 
observe the opposite levelling of c# under ¢ in such verb-forms 
as kerven, karf=OE ¢eorfan, cearf, which have taken their 
back-consonant from the OE pret. plur. cwrfon and _ pret. 
partic. corfen. 

1224. But in some verbs the old consonant-gradations 
were preserved, as in forlésen ‘lose,’ forlés, forloren. 

1225. Some of the ME changes had the contrary effect of 
creating new distinctions. Thus OE @, é was regularly 
shortened before consonant-groups, and the resulting @ was 
afterwards broadened to @ (797), as in the OE pret. /éh/e 
‘showed,’ which in ME passed through /ehfe into /ahte, 
whence MnE /awghi. In many preterites and pret. participles 
these changes gave rise only to divergence of quantity, as in 
méten, metle, mel=OE Semétan, etc., and in Northern ledde= 
Southern dadde from /eden ‘lead’ =OE /édan, lédde, 
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1226. The following are the inflections of the strong verb 
binden, and of the weak verbs héren ‘hear’ and luvzen, as 
representatives of the two classes of weak verbs in Early 
Southern :— 


Pres. Indic, Sing. 1 dinde hér luvie 
2 bindest, bintst hér(e)st luvest 
3 bindep, bint hér(e)p luvep 
Plur. dimdep hérep luviep 
Pres. Subj. Sing.  4inde hévre * luvie 
Plur.  dinden héren luvien 
Pret. Indic. Sing. 1 dgnd herde luvede 
2 brinde herdest luvedest 
3 bond herde luvede 
Plur. dznden herden luveden 
Pret. Subj. Sing. 1 dande herde luvede 
2 bunde herdest luvedest 
3 bunde herde luvede 
Plur. dzinden herden luveden 
Imper. Sing. did hére luvie 
Plur. dinudeb hérep luviep 
Infin. dimden héren luvien 
Gerund dindene hévene luviene 
Partic. Pres. dindinde hérinde luviinide 
Pret. zbzinden thér(e)a wluved. 


1227. In the forms dznde gé, binde gé, -e is substituted 
for -e) (1180). 

1228. It will be observed that the distinction between the 
two classes of weak verbs is very slight, the z of the love-class 
being often dropped—z Juve, wé luveP, etc.—while the imper. 
sing. Aére has taken the e of Zuvze, luve. 


Midland. 


1229. In Early Midland many levellings which are only 
just beginning in Early Southern are fully carried out. 
The love-class lost their z entirely, and as the hear-class 
generally had the full Anglian endings -es/, -e4, there is only 
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one set of inflections for the two classes: héren, lufen= 
Southern Aéren, luvien. On the other hand, the contracted 
forms of the hear-class are extended to the love-class, as in 
birb ‘befits,’ ‘becomes’ pret. dirde= OE gebyrep, gebyrede, 
infin. gebyrzan (wean-class). 

1230. The characteristic feature of the Midland verb is its 
extension of the plur. ending -en of the subj. pres. and of the 
pret. indic. and subj.—géf er lufen, Jet comen ‘came,’ gif Jet 
comen, per brohten—to the present indic. plur.: wé lufen, pet 
cumen=Southern wé luvieb, heo cumeb. But the older -(e)p 
is kept in the imper. plur.: came !, b¢éh! ‘be ye’=Southern 
cumep, béop. 

12381. In Early Midland the gerund was completely levelled 
under the infin. : 70 dzmden, to héren, 

1232. In Midland the pres. partic. keeps the old ending : 
bindende, hérende, lufende. The m of the infin. and strong 
pret. partic. is never dropped as in Southern. The pret. 
partic. loses its prefix ge-. 

1233. The distinction between single and double conso- 
nant forms in the old j-verbs, such as hebdan, hefep, haf, 
hafen and libban, leofap, lifde, which was still kept up in Early 
Southern—hebben, heveh; libben, levep, liveh—began to break 
down in Early Midland through the extension of the single 
consonant forms; thus in Early Midland we find pres. plur. 
indic. 2fen=Early Southern /dde/, although the older infin. 
libben is still kept in Early Midland; but Aefen is used not 
only as a pres. plur., but also as an infin. 


Northern, 

1234. In the Northern dialect inflectional A had been 
changed to s, and final z had begun to drop off already in the 
OE period: Old Northumbrian d7ndes, bindas, binda= Mercian 
bindep, bindap, bindan. In the Early Middle period weak 
final e was dropped, so that the infin. di7mde=Old Northum- 
brian d7mda became monosyllabic d7md, under which the 
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gerund 7 bind was levelled. The subj. d%mde=Old North. 
sing. and plur. d:mde was reduced to the same monosyllable. 
Hence also the pret. plur. Aerden was reduced to the same 
form as the sing—/erd. The effect of these changes on a 
strong pret. such as that of d7zd was to leave only two forms 
—band 1st and 3rd pers. sing. indic., and dad 2nd pers. 
sing. and plur. and subj. generally—and the vowel change 
was soon got rid of by extension of the vowel of the rst and 
3rd person sing. indic.: 2 band, bu band, we band. 

1235. In Late Old Northumbrian the old ending of the 
2nd person pres. -es, -as, etc. was preserved by the influence 
of the new 3rd person -es, -as = -¢h, -ab. Hence in Early 
Northern -es became the common ending of the 2nd and 3rd 
persons indic, pres. sing. In the pres. indic. plur. -es = older 
-as, -tas was dropped when the verb was immediately pre- 
ceded or followed by its pronoun : wé Jat bindes, men bindes ; 
we bind, pat bind. ‘The ‘absolute’ form was afterwards ex- 
tended to the 1st pers. sing. as well; 2 Jat dindes. 

1236. The x of the strong pret. partic. was not lost in Old 
Northumbrian because of the inflected forms gebundene, etc., 
by whose influence the 2 was restored in the uninflected 
form ; hence it was always kept in the ME Northern dialect 
as well. 

1237. The Northern form of the pres. partic. is -and: 
bindand, hérand= Midland and OE dindende, hérende, Southern 
bindinde, hérinde. This a is the result of Scandinavian influ- 
ence: Icel. d¢ndandi, heyrandt. 

1238. The following are then the most distinctive verb- 
inflections of the three dialects in their Early Middle 
periods :— 


Southern. Midland. Northern. 
Indic. Pres. Sing. 1 dimde binde bind 
2 bindest, bimtst  bindest bindes 
3 bindep, bint bindep bindes 


Plur. dindep binden bind(es) 
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Southern. Midland. Northern. 
Imper. Sing. dind bind bind 
Plur. dindep bindep bind(es) 
Pres. Partic. dzudinde bindende bindand 


Late Mippie-Enc iis. 


1239. The most important change in Standard ME and 
in Late South-Thames English generally is the further assimi- 
lation of the pres. partic. to the verbal nouns in -zmge by 
which the earlier dimdznde became dindinge, a change of which 
we see traces already in Early Southern, as in heo rzden sing- 
enge ‘they rode singing ’=OE hie rzdon singende. But as the 
verbal nouns also occur without final -e, the distinction be- 
tween /erninge partic. and /ernzng noun was not entirely lost. 

1240. Early ME d was changed to # in the weak pret. and 
pret. partic. of verbs in rd, /d, nd: girte, girt, infin. girden ; 
bilte, belt infin. belden; wente, went infin. wenden = Early 
Southern giirde, gtird; biilde, biild; wende, wend. This 
change served to distinguish such forms as é sende pres. subj. 
and #é sente pret., which in Early ME were both expressed by 
the first form. But it is also carried out in some words with 
1, Ul, n, nn: félen ‘feel’ felte; dwellen, dwelte ; menen, mente; 
brennen ‘burn, brenfe; and after s=(z) and v, where it un- 
voices these consonants : /oszen=OE losian, loste ; leven =OE 
léfan, lefle, lafte. 

1241. In Standard ME we see the same levelling and 
simplifying tendencies at work as in Early Midland and 
Northern. The old vowel-change in such preterites as dgnd 
is still kept up, but the short form égnd is often extended 
throughout the pret.: Az band, wé dnd as well as Aa bounde, 
wé bounde(n). 

1242. In some verbs of the bear- and give-class the é of 
the plural is sometimes extended to the sing. as in dé, sé¢ by 
the side of dar, sat=OE ber, set plur. béron, séton, Anglian 
béron, sélon, 
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1243. Influence of the strong plur. pret. on the sing. is 
also seen in such sing. preterites as s/ow, saww= Early Southern 
sloh plur. slowen, Late OE sloh, slogon, OE seah, sawon. 

i244, In Late ME the pret. partic. begins to influence the 
pret. plur. As a general rule the old pret. plurals were 
preserved in Late ME only when they had the same vowel 
as the pret. partic., as in Zed dounden, fet dronken, pet wonnen 
(class 3), riden, writen (class 6); otherwise the plur. pret. took 
the vowel of the pret. partic.: Jez holpen, foghien, chosen. 

1245. The sing. of the imper. began to be extended to the 
plur: dzd ‘bind ye’ by the side of dindep. 

1246. In the love-class of weak verbs the 7 was dropped 
entirely, and the pret. ending -ede was often shortened to -ed 
in accordance with the general principle of dropping weak e 
after a weak syllable: hé lived, hé loved. 

1247. Some of the above changes may be the result of 
Midland influence, of which we have an undoubted example 
in the substitution of -ex (-e) for -eh in the plur. indic. pres. 
-eb was, of course, kept in the plur. imper., although here also 
the Midland ending seems to occur in its shortened form -e: 
binde. 

1248. The following are the Standard ME inflections of 
the three verbs whose Early ME inflections have been given 


already :— 
Pres. Indic. Sing. 1 dinde here live 
2 bindest hér(e)st lovest 
3 bindep, bint héer(e)p lovep 
: Plur. d7nde(x) here(2) love(n) 
Pres. Subj. Sing. dznde hére live 
Plur. dznde (72) hére(n) live(n) 
Pret. Indic.Sing. 1 dgnd herde loved(e) 
2 bounde, bgnd herdest lovedest 
3 bond herde loved e) 
Plur. dounde(n), bpnd —_—herde(z) livede(n), lived 
Pret. Subj. Sing. 1 donde herde loved(e) 
2 bounde herde(st) lovede(st), loved 
3, bounde here loved(e) 


Plur. dounde(2) herde(i) livede(n), loved 
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Imper. Sing. 
Plur. 

Infin. 
Gerund 
Partic. Pres. 
Pret. 


ACCIDENCE. 
bind hér(e) 
binde( fp), bind hére p), her 
binde(n) hére.n) 
binden(e), binde  héren(e), hére 
bindinge héeringe 
(2) bounde(n) (Z)herd 


[§ 1249. 


live 

love f) 
love(12) 
liven(e), love 
lovinge 
(2)léuce)d. 


The following examples will show the regular development 
of the different classes of strong verbs :— 


1249. fallen 
holden 
growen 
kngwen 


1250. shaken 
waken 
laughen 


adrawen 


I, Fall-class. 


Sell 
héld 
grew 
knéw 


Sellen 
hélden 
grewen 
knéwen 


II. Shake-class. 


shok 
wok 
laugh, low 


drough, drow 


shoken 
woken 
Zowen 
arowen 


fallen 
hglden 
Lrowen 
kngwen 


shaken 
waken 
laughen 
adrawen 


Observe that the preterites of this class have split up into 
two groups, one with 4, the other with (uu) [806]. 


1251. dinden 
sengen 
arinken 
winnen 
kerven 
helpen 

Jighten 


1252. siglen 


bgren 


1253. géten 


setten 


III. Bind-class. 


bond 
Song 
arank 
wan 
karf 
halp 
Jaught 


bounden 
songen 
aronken 
wonnen 
korven 
holpen 
SJoghten 


IV. Bear-class. 


stal 
bar, bér 


stélen, stal 
béren, bar 


V. Give-class. 


Lat 
sat, sét 


géten, gat 
sélen, Sat 


bounden 
songen 
adronken 
wonnen 
korven 
holpen 
Soghten 


stolen 
boren 


geicn 
seten 


A 
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VI. Shine-class. 


1254. viden road riden riden 
writen wrote writen writen 


VII. Choose-class. 


1255. crépen crép cropen cropen 
chésen chgs chosen chgsen 


Modern English. 


1256. The main innovation in the MnE verb-inflections 
was the introduction of the Northern -s in the 3rd pers. sing. 
pres. indic.—he cal/s—which was introduced into Standard 
English through the medium of the Midland dialect. It did 
not entirely supplant the older -/h—he caélefh—which still 
survives in the higher literary language. 

1257. The MnE verb is further characterized by the 
development of a gerund. When the pres. partic. ending 
-inge lost its final vowel, the, last vestige of a formal distinc- 
tion between such a pres. partic. as /erning and the verb-noun 
lerning disappeared. In OE the number of verb-nouns in 
-ung, -ing was limited, especially in the earlier stages of the 
language. In ME their number increased, and when the 
pres. partic. in -2age was fully established, and became indis- 
tinguishable in form from the ing-nouns, these could be 
formed at pleasure from any verb; or, in other words, every 
pres. partic. could be used as a verb-noun. At first—in 
Early MnE as well as ME—these words were used entirely 
as nouns—taking the article ‘re before them and the prepo- 
sition of after them, etc.—as in he thanked him for the saving 
of his life, where saving is used exactly like the abstract noun 
preservation; but by degrees they were treated like infinitives, 
the article being dropped and the following noun joined on 
to them as to the corresponding finite verb; so that the above 
sentence was shortened to he ‘hanked him for saving his life. 
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In such constructions, which began in Early MnE, saving ete. 
are true noun-verbals or gerunds. 

1258. In MnE the dropping of weak final e, together with 
the ME tendency to drop final weak 2, had a great effect in 
simplifying the verb-inflections. The monosyllabic dend be- 
came the representative of the following ME forms: pres. 
indic. rst pers. sing. 2 dinde, plur. wé binde(n), etc., pres. subj. 
binde, binde(n). The levelling of the distinction between the 
pret. and pret. partic. which had begun in ME was completed 
in the MnE forms herd (heard), loved representing ME herde, 
lived(e) and (2)herd, (¢)loved. Such weak verbs as set and cas? 
became invariable in the pret. and pret. partic. : infin. se/, pret. 
set, pret. partic. seéf=ME seffe(x), sette, (¢)se¢. Moreover in 
such verbs the distinction between strong and weak conjuga- 
tion is effaced: compare sef pret. se¢ with Jef pret. /=OE 
seltan, sette; létan, let, 

1259. The weak vowel of the endings -est, -eth, -es, -ed 
was dropped in Early MnE in the spoken language, ex- 
cept that full -es/, -es was always kept after the hiss-con- 
sonants (s, z; f, 3), being subject to exactly the same rules as 
the noun-inflectional -es (997), as in méssest, misses, résest, 
rises, wishes, singes. Full -ed was preserved after the point- 
stops 4, d, as in hated, wanted, wedded, wounded= ME hatede, 
etc. Otherwise all these endings were shortened in speech 
without regard to the ME forms—in Joves (luvz), ovest, 
loveth (luvp), as well as heares, hears, hearest, heareth. In 
this way the distinction between the two classes of weak 
verbs was finally done away with as far as the endings were 
concerned, the distinction being only partially recognizable in 
the sound-changes in such verbs as hear, heard (hiir, hard); 
Seel, felt; teach, taught. 

1260. But in the higher language the full endings -esé, 
-cth, -ed were freely used after all consonants indifferently, 
especially in poetry, for the sake of the metre. -es was not 
used in this way because the less familiar -et2 could always be 
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substituted for it. Some very common verbs were, however, 
used only in the short forms, such as dost, doth, mayst, wouldst, 
especially the contracted hast, hath, had= ME. havest, hast 
etc. -es/ was generally shortened in weak preterites, as in 
lovedst, criedst. -est and -eth are obsolete in Present English 
except in the higher language, in which they naturally keep 
their full forms, except in dost, hath etc. The higher lan- 
guage also keeps full -ed in many forms where the spoken 
language contracts, as in Jdeloved (bilevid) compared with 
loved (\evd), blessed are the peacemakers. 

1261. The vowel of the full endings is now weak (i), as in 
(raizist, raiziz, raizip, heitid), and in Early MnE as well as 
Late ME it was often written 7, y instead of e, as in Early 
MnE ¢hou spekyst, he dwellith, putlyth, passtd, armyd. 

1262. In writing, the silent ¢ of -es was generally omitted 
in Early Mnk, as in sets, dends; but not after v, as in Joves, 
nor, of course, where required to show the pronunciation of a 
preceding letter, as in shzmes. The other endings were some- 
times written in full, sometimes without the e, whose absence 
was often marked by an apostrophe: seemed, seem’d, seemd. 
The first two spellings continued in common use up to the 
second half of the last century, the full-spelling being now 
preferred. But -azd is written without the e in monosyllables 
such as sazd, paid (Early MnE also fazed, payed, payd). The 
omission of the e in heard compared with feared is necessary 
to show the pronunciation. 

1263. The consonant of shortened -es was assimilated as 
regards breath and voice to the preceding consonant in the 
same way as in the noun-inflections: /e/s, leads (leedz), loves 
(luvz). The same assimilations took place with shortened 
-ed: loved (luvd), breathed (breeSd), thanked (pankt), blessed. 
-ed being thus used to express (t), this spelling was often 
extended to such preterites as burnt, sme/t, which were written 
burned, smelled, although they come from ME Jrente, smelte. 
But the phonetic spellings ‘hank’, thankt (thank’d), dropt, 

VOL. I. ce 
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crost (cross'd), accurst also came into partial use, and some 
of them have become fixed, such as fast in half past one 
compared with she time has passed quickly. 


The above are organic changes. We have now to consider 
the internal changes in the verb-inflections, beginning with 
those of a levelling character. 

1264. The change of strong to weak verbs which we 
observe in ME went on in the transition from ME to MnE, 
and, in some cases, in MnE itself. Thus the Early MnE 
preterite clomé and the pret. partic. mo/fen have now become 
climbed, melted. But some of the weak forms that arose in 
Early MnE have now been discarded, such as the Shakesperian 
pret. participles comed, becomed. 

1265. On the other hand, several weak verbs have been 
made strong by the analogy of strong verbs, such as s/ck, 
stuck (OE sticzan, s/icode) by the analogy of sing, stung ; wear, 
wore, worn (OE werian, werede) by the analogy of swear, swore, 
sworn. So also several weak verbs in -ow have taken pret. 
participles in -ozwn by the analogy of know, known, etc., 
keeping the original weak pret.: show, pret. showed, pret. 
partic. shown (OE sééawian, scéawode). 

1266. The levelling of the short quantity of the vowels in 
the sing. of strong preterites under the long quantity of the 
pret. partic, and infin, seen in Late ME éar = Early ME Jer, 
bar is carried much further in MnE, as in drake, spake = Late 
ME érak, spak, pret. partic. d7pken, infin. dr?ken etc. When 
a certain number of preterites in a had been thus lengthened, 
others were lengthened without regard to the length of the 
other parts of the verb, such as came, bade=ME cam, bad, 
infin. cOmen, d¢dden, although the latter had a long vowel in 
the pret. partic. dzden. 

1267. There is also a regular process of voice-levelling in 
the MnE strong verb, by which final (s, f) in the pret. sing. 
becomes voiced as in the infin. and pret. partic., as in rose, 
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chose, gave, drove=ME rps, chis, gaf, arf, infin. risen, driven 
etc., pret. partic. driven etc. 

1268. The distinction between pret. sing. and plur. was 
levelled, as we have seen, in the MnE weak verbs by phonetic 
changes. In the strong verbs it was levelled by external, 
analogical changes. Already in ME strong verbs the vowel 
of the sing. was often carried into the plur., especially when 
the plur. had a vowel different from that of the pret. partic., 
as in fer sfal instead of fer stélen (pret. partic. s#plen). Hence 
such Early MnE preterites as dare, brake, gave, sat correspond 
to ME singulars. 

1269. In many cases, however, MnE strong preterites have 
the vowel of the ME pret. plur. We have seen that in Late 
ME there was an intimate connection between the vowel of the 
pret. plur. and of the pret. partic. in strong verbs, so that at last 
the pret. plur., when it differed from the pret. sing., almost 
always had the vowel of the pret. partic. Hence in MnE the 
vowel of the pret. plur. when thus supported by the pret. 
partic. was often able to supplant the original singular-vowel. 
This was carried out consistently in those verbs of the bind- 
class which had ME (uu) in the pret. plur. and pret. partic. : 
bound, found=ME dpnd, fynd, plur. bounden etc. The same 
change took place in other verbs of the bind-class, and in 
some of the shine- and choose-class, many verbs having two 
preterites in Early MnE, one representing the ME pret. sing. 
the other with the vowel of the plur.: degan, begun; sang, 
sung; stang, stung; faught, foughi=ME dbigan, song, stong, 
faught—bit; rode, rid; wrote, writt=ME d9t, rpd, wrpt. 
The present forms of these preterites are degan, sang, stung, 
fought, bit, rode, wrote, the tendency evidently being to favour 
the original sing. forms. 

1270. But there has been in MnE a further assimilation of 
the pret. to the pret. partic., which has affected nearly all verbs 
of the bear-class with: ME 9 in the pret. partic.: already in 
Early MnE we find the preterites ore, broke, spoke by the side 
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of bare, brake, spake= ME bar, brak, spak, ME stal being 
represented by s/o/e only in Early MnE. In Present English 
bare etc. survive only in the higher language. 

1271. When a direct association had thus been established 
between the pret. and pret. partic. the two parts of the 
verb began to be confused—a confusion which was helped 
by the pret. partic. in Z have seen etc. having nearly the same 
meaning as the pret. Z saw etc.—so that the pret. began 
to be substituted for the pret. partic. in some verbs, especially 
when the older form of the pret. partic. was liable to be for- 
gotten through not being in very frequent use—as in the case 
of ME shinen from shinen—or ambtiguous—as in the case of 
ME s/gnden, which was both pret. partic. and infin.—or 
anomalous and irregular in any way, as in s#/en compared 
with the infin. sz#/en. Hence in MnKE the original preterites 
shone, stood, sat have supplanted the older pret. participles. 
In Early MnE this was carried still further than in Standard 
Present English, as in “00k, shook, arose = taken, shaken, 
arisen. 

1272. In the above examples the pret. participles shone 
etc. lost their final 2 through the substitution of a form with 
a different vowel. Such pret. participles as bound, begun= 
ME dounden, bigénnen may be considered either as the result 
of extension of the MnE pret. forms Jdound etc., or of 
dropping the e of the curtailed ME forms (z)dounde, etc. , 

It sometimes happens that the pret. partic. ending -e7 is 
dropped in a verb, but preserved in an adjective formed from 
the pret. partic. before it had lost the -ez, as in the adjectives 
drunken, bounden (in bounden duty) compared with the pret. 
participles drunk, bound. 

1273. In Early MnE the ending -es¢ was extended to the 
pret. indic. of strong verbs: thou boundest, thou spakest = ME 
bounde, bpnd, spak, The rare Early MnE dropping of -s¢/ in 
weak as well as strong preterites, as in shou saw, thou maked, 
thou had is probably the result of Northern influence. But in 
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Present English, poets often instinctively drop this harsh and 
heavy inflection, especially when the verb is separated from 
its pronoun: where thou once formed thy paradise (Byron). 
Verbs whose pret. is the same as the pres.—especially those 
in -s‘—frequently drop the inflectional s¢, or else add it with 
an intervening -ed for the sake of distinctness: shou castedst 
or hou cast. 


1274. The following is the Early MnE conjugation of the 
strong verb see and the weak verb ca//:— 


Indic. Pres. Sing. 1 see call 
2 seest call(e)st 
3 seeth, sees call(e)th, calls 
Plur. See call 
Subj. Pres. see call 
Pret. Indic. Sing. 1 saw call(e)d 
2 saw(e)st- calledst 
Ssaw call(e)d 
Plur. ~- saw call(e)a 
Pret.cSubj. saw call(e)a 
Imper. see call 
igi sce call 
Pres. Partic. and Gerund seeing calling 
Pret. Partic. seen call(e)a 


Besides the above inflections there are others which occur 
only as isolated archaisms. The contracted -t=-e¢h has left 
a trace in the form /s¢ ‘ wishes,’ ‘likes,’ as in let him do tt when 
he list=OE lyst (lystep) from the weak verb Zys¢an. All three 
ME indic. plurals are found in the Early MnE literary language, 
the most frequent of which—the Midland -ez—survives in the 
Shakesperian ¢hey waxen in thetr mirth. The Southern -e¢h 
and the Northern -es are much less frequent. The infin. or 
gerund in -ez survives in Shakespere: Zo £zllen. 


1275. The following examples will show the regular 
development of the different classes of strong verbs in literary 
MnE. It will be observed that the best-preserved classes 
are the 3rd and the 6th, the others being so reduced in the 


oye 
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number of their verbs, and there being so much divergence 
of form, that they retain hardly a trace of their OE 


characteristics :— 


1276. fall 
hold 
grow 
know 


1277. shake 
take 


J. Fall-class. 


Sell 
held 


grew 
knew 


II. Shake-class. 


shook 
took 


fallen 

held, beholden 
Lrown 

known 


shaken 
taken 


The Late ME preterites in (-uu)=OE -0f, such as drow, 
slow, were in Early MnE levelled under the more numerous 
ew-verbs of the fall-class: draw, drew; slay, slew. 


1278. sing 
drink 
sting 
swing 
bind 

Jind 
Sight 


1279. dear 


steal 


1280. ezve 
weave 
sat 


1281, drive 


vise 


III. Bind-class. 


Sang 
drank 
stung 
swung 
bound 

Sound 

Sought 


IV. Bear-class. 


bare, bore 
stole 


V. Give-class. 


Za ve 
wove 
sat 


VI. Shine-class. 


drove 
rose 


sung 
arunk 
stung 
swung 
bound(en) 
Sound 


fought 


born(e) 
stolen 


given 
woven 
sat 


driven 
risen 
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write wrote written 
bite bit bitten 
shine shone shone 


The occasional Early MnE preterites drave, strave, etc., 
are probably Northern forms. 


VII. Choose-class. 


1282. freeze Sroze frozen 
choose chose chosen 


PRESENT ENGLIsH. 

1283. In the present Spoken English the earlier substitution 
of you see, you saw for thou seest, thou sawest, and of he sees for 
he secth has been completely carried out, so that the older 
-s¢ and -¢h survive only in proverbs and in phrases taken from 
the higher literary language, where the older forms still 
survive. 

Having traced the English verb down to its most reduced 
MnE form, it will now be more instructive to regard it from 
a purely descriptive, unhistorical point of view. 

1284. If we examine the Present English verb from this 
point of view, the first thing that strikes us is that the tra- 
ditional distinction between strong and weak verbs can no 
longer be maintained: without going back to ME we cannot 
tell whether such preterites as sa/, lit, led, held, infinitives sz/, 
light, lead, hold, are strong or weak. 

1285. We are therefore compelled to make a new division 
into consonantal and vocalic. Consonantal verbs are 
those which form their preterites and pret. participles by 
adding d or 4, such as called, looked, heard, burnt, infinitives 
call, look, hear, burn. Vocalic verbs are those which form 
their preterites or pret. participles by vowel-change without 
the addition of any consonant, except that the pret. partic. of 
some of these verbs adds -en: sng, sang, sung ; bind, bound, 
bound; run, ran, run—drive, drove, driven; speak, spoke, 
spoken ; see, saw, seen. Under the vocalic verbs we must also 
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include the invariable verbs: J/e/, let, let; cast, cast, cast. 
Mixed verbs show a mixture of consonantal and vocalic 
inflection: crow, crew, crowed; show, showed, shown. 

1286. The great majority of verbs belong to the regular con- 
sonantal conjugation, their pret. and pret. partic.ending being— 

a. (-id) after (t) and (d): delighted, nodded. 

b. (-d) after the other voice sounds: played, razsed, saved, 
turned, dragged. 

c. (-t) after the other breath consonants: Azssed, pushed, 
looked. 

1287. Compared with these verbs those of the vocalic class 
must be regarded as irregular, although many of them fall 
under more or less uniform classes. There are also irregular 
consonantal verbs, such as durn, durnf, compared with the 
regular furn, furned. ‘There is also a small class of specially 
irregular or anomalous verbs, such as de, was, deen, some of 
which—mostly comprising the old preterite-present verbs— 
are defective, such as (7) can, could, which has no infin. 
or participles. The irregular verbs therefore comprise all 
the vocalic and anomalous verbs together with some of the 
consonantal, all regular verbs being consonantal. All newly 
formed verbs are conjugated consonantally, the consonantal 
inflections being the only living or productive ones. 

1288. As regards the relation of consonantal and vocalic 
to weak and strong, the following general rules may be laid 
down :— 

a. Vocalic verbs with pret. partic. in -en are strong. 

b. Vocalic verbs not ending in ¢ or d in the pret. are 
strong. 

c. Vocalic verbs ending in ¢ or d in the pret. may be 
either strong or weak. 

d. Invariable verbs—which always end in ¢ or d—are 
almost always weak. 

1289. The following are the inflections of the consonantal 
verb call and the vocalic verb see in Spoken English :— 


¢ 
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Pres. Indic. Sing. 1 koh sij 
Veal sij 
3 Leal Sijz 
Pits Kol sij 
Pres. Subj. kal sij 
Pret. (Indic. and Subj.) — kald so 
Imper. kl sij 
Lnjin. kal: sij 
Pres. Partic, and Gerund  kolin sijin 
Pret. Partic. old sijn 


1290. Observe that in the regular conjugation the only 
distinctive ‘ positive’ inflections are -s, -d, -2mg, the common 
form call being only a negative inflection; also that the 
common form represents the whole of the pres. indic. and 
subj. except the 3rd pers. sing. pres. indic., the imper.,.and 
the infin. (and supine); while -ed represents the pret. indic. 
and subj. together with the pret. partic.; and even -zwg has 
two distinct functions, the only unambiguous inflection being 
the s, which has, however, the same form as the two noun- 
inflections, the gen. and the plur. 


In Vulgar English the inflectional -s is extended to all the 
other persons of the pres. indic.: 7 says, you says, we says, they 
says. This cannot be the result of Northern influence, for in 
Northern the s was not added when the pronoun was prefixed, 
the Northern forms being / say etc. It is more probable that 
the s, being the mark of the pres., was extended for distinctness. 


1291. The subj. is very little used even in the educated form 
of Spoken English, and in vulgar speech it disappears entirely. 


Irregular Verbs in Modern English. 


1292. In the following sections the vowel-changes are 
arranged in the alphabetic order of the vowels of the pre- 
terites in their phonetic spelling, to which the alphabetic 
order of the vowels of the infinitive is subordinated, thus 
(ci... e) as in say, saed, and then (ij . . e), as in flee, fled, 
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precede (ia .. 99), and this is followed by (uw . . 0), etc. 
Forms that occur only in the higher literary language are 
marked *, Obsolete forms are marked +. 


CONSONANTAL VERBS. 
With Vowel-change. 


Verbs which take the regular consonantal inflection (4d, t), 
but with vowel-change :— 


Vowel-change (ei . . e). 

1293. say, said (sci, sed). In this verb the vowel-change 
in the pret. is exceptionally carried out in the 3rd sing. pres. 
indic. as well—(sez) says. OE weak Ib seégan, se@egde, segd. 
In ME the ¢g-forms of this verb were preserved in South- 
Thames English; but in the North-Thames dialects the g- 
forms segest, segeb, imper. sege were extended to the original 
ég-forms: 7 seze, infin. sez, seten, pres. partic. sezende. These 
became the Standard ME forms. also. The OE pret. s@egde 
—tLate West-Saxon s@de—developed regularly into sazde in 
ME, which was also made into sezde by the influence of the 
other parts of the verb. In Early MnE we find the shortened 
(sed)—which was probably at first a weak form—as well as the 
full (said) ; (sed) is probably an Early MnE shortening of (ee) 
= ME (ai)—a shortening which also took place in says. All 
the other OE ég-verbs show a similar extension of the ¢-forms 
in ME, so that the OE infinitives cgan, leigan, byégan appear 
in MnE as Ze (ME Jen), day (ME deden), buy (ME bien), which 
correspond phonetically to the OE imperatives /ge, lege, byge. 


Vowel-change (ij . . e). 

1294. flee, fled (flij, fled). OE strong VII fléon (Oldest 
English fléohan), fléah, plur. flugon, pret. partic. flogen. There 
was another OE verb of the same class, some of whose forms 
were identical with forms of féon, namely fléogan ‘fly,’ fléag 
(fiéah), pret. plur. flugon, pret. partic. flagen. As the two 
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verbs were similar in meaning also, they were frequently con- 
founded in Late West-Saxon, the distinctive forms of féogan 
being used in the sense of ‘flee’ as well as in that of ‘fly,’ 
and fizon being used in the sense of ‘fly. This confusion 
has lasted to the present day, in as far as many modern 
writers use fZy consistently in the sense of ‘run away,’ Flee 
is now obsolete in the spoken language. In ME the confu- 
sion between the two verbs was often avoided by using the 
weak verb fléden=OE flédan ( flédan) ‘ flow,’ ‘be at high tide’ 
(said of the sea) from OE fad ‘ flood’ in the sense of ‘ flee,’ its 
pret. fledde coming gradually to be regarded as the pret. of the 
old strong fléon, flén. This development was probably helped 
by the Scandinavian weak verb fijja ‘ flee,’ pret. fiypz. 

1295. creep, crept (krijp, krept). OE strong VII créopan, 
créap, cropen. In ME crépen developed a weak pret. crepe by 
the side of the strong cré. ~ 

1296. leap, lept (lijp, lept). OE strong I Aléapan, hleop, 
hléapen. ME Zépen, lép and lepre. 

1297. sleep, slept (slijp, slept). OE strong I slépan, 
slép, slépen, there being also a weak pret. slépfe. ME 
slZpen, slép and sleple. 

1298. sweep, swept (swijp, swept). OE strong I szapan, 
swéop, swapen, which in ME became by regular change 
Swppen, swéip, swopen. ‘There was a weak OE verb swepzan, 
sweopian, ‘beat,’ which in ME became szwepzen, swep(z'\en, 
and was then confused in meaning with szwpex. The MnE 
sweep seems to point to a blending®of ME szezfen and the 
pret. szvep. 

1299. weep, wept (wijp, wept). OE strong I j-verb 
wépan (waépan), wéop, wopen. ME has pret. wép and wepie. 


Vowel-change (i2 . . 99). 
1800. hear, heard (hier, hood). OE weak I hieran, 
hierde, Anglian héran, hérde, whence ME héren, herde with 
the usual shortening. In Early MnE the (e) of the pret. was 
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regularly broadened to (a) before the (r), giving (hiier, hard). 
The spelling Zeard shows the not unfrequent lengthening of 
ME ¢ before (r)-combinations, which, of course, preserved it 
from the change into (a); (heerd) was then shortened to 
(herd), whence the Present English (hed). 


Vowel-change (uw . . 0). 


1801. shoe, shod (fuw, fod). OE séocan, scode, gested. 
ME shozn, pret. partic. zshdd. The MnE shortening is 
parallel to that in rod compared with rood, both=OE rod. 
shod is now used chiefly as an adjective, shoe being conjugated 
regularly shoed. 


Vowel-change (e . . ou). 


1302. sell, sold (sel, sould). OE weak Ib sgllan, sealde, 
Anglian salde ‘ give” ME sellen, splde, ispld. In OE the 
meaning ‘sell’ was only occasionally implied in the more 
general one of ‘give,’ as in sellan wih weorfe ‘give for a 
value (price) ’ =‘ seil.’ 

1308. tell, told (tel, tould). OE weak Ib “lian, tealde 
Anglian ¢alde. ME ¢ellen, tolde. 


With t instead of d. 


1804. burn, burnt. In OE the intransitive ‘ burn’ was 
expressed by the strong verb III dzernan, Late West-Saxon 
byrnan, Anglian deornan, pret. bern, barn, pret. plur. durnon, 
pret. partic. Seburnen; the transitive by the weak dernan, 
bernde. In these two verbs the r had been transposed, the 
Germanic forms being *drznnan, *brannjan, with which com- 
pare the Scandinavian strong drznna, pret. brann, pret. partic. 
brunninn, and the weak drgnna, brendi. In ME the origin- 
ally transitive and intransitive forms came to be used indis- 
criminately in both senses, the weak forms gradually getting 
the upper hand. In Siandard ME the Northern—originally 
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Scandinavian—form drennen, brente was used both transitively 
and intransitively, the strong Northern form—also originally 
Scandinavian—drznnen occurring less frequently, generally in 
its original intransitive sense. The other dialects show a 
great variety of forms: Early Southern deornen, bgrnen, ber- 
nen, Early Midland dgrnen, bernen, brennen, Early Northern 
brin (transitive as well as intrans.), dren, The infin. durnen 
seems to occur first in Late Midland; the w is either taken 
from the old pret. partic. or is more probably the result of 
the influence of the lip-consonant 4 on the following ¢o of 
Anglian deornan. The pret. dven¢ survived for some time in 
Early MnE. 

1805. dwell, dwelt. ME dwellen, dwelte from Scandina- 
vian dveija ‘remain,’ not from OF dwelian, which had the 
meaning ‘lead astray.’ 

1306. learn, learnt. OF /eornzan, leornode; ME lern(2)en, 
lernde, \ater lernte. The adjective /earned preserves the fuller 
form of the pret. partic. 

1307. pen, pent. OE pennan, pende ‘impound’; ME 
pennen, pende, pente, 

1308. smell, smelt. OF smellan ‘strike.’ 

1309. spell, spelt. OF speliian, spellode ‘relate’ [spell 
neut. ‘tidings’]. ME spelizen ‘spell.’ 

1310. spill, spilt. OF spzldan, spillan, pret. spilde 
‘destroy.’ 

1811. spoil, spoilt. ME sforlen, desporlen from Old 
French spolier, despoiller [from Latin spolare ‘strip,’ ‘plunder’ | 
was associated with spz/len from OF sfzllan, so that when 
spillen took the special sense ‘waste liquids,’ ‘spill, spoclen 
took the old meaning of sfz//en, namely ‘ destroy,’ and formed 
a pret. spozl/e on the analogy of sprl/e. sporl in the sense of 
‘plunder’ is regular. 
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With t instead of d and Vowel-change. 
Vowel-change (ij . . @). 


1812. (be)reave, *bereft, bereaved. OE (ée)réafian, 
réafode. ME Jborguen, birgude, birefie, birafte, the last being 
the Standard ME form. 

1818. cleave, cleft ‘divide, ‘adhere’ OE strong VII 
cléofan, cléaf, clofen ‘divide’; ME cléven, clpf, clpven. OE 
weak III cleofian, clifian ‘adhere’; ME clgvien, clgvede. 
There was also a strong verb VI in OE cizfan ‘adhere, ME 
cliven pret. partic. cliven ‘adhere,’ ‘climb. In ME cif, 
Northern ¢la/, originally pret. of c/iven, was used also as pret. 
of c/éven, whose pret. partic. c/jven had in Late ME the same 
vowel as c/7f. A new weak pret. c/effe was then formed from 
cléven. In the Earliest MnE cleeve ‘divide’ kept (ii)=ME 
close é, but was soon confused with cleave (kleev) ‘adhere ’= 
Early ME clevien, Late ME clévien, so that it was written 
with ea. The MnE pret. clove may be regarded either as 
the descendant of the OE pret. c/@f or as the ME pret. 
clef (from OE cléaf) levelled under the pret. partic. e/gven. 
The other MnE pret. c/ave is of course the Northern form of 
OE claf. The following are the forms of the two verbs in 
MnE :— 

cleave ‘ divide’; clove, tclave, cleft; cloven, cleft, tcleaved. 

cleave ‘adhere’; clave, cleaved ; cleaved. 

The latter is now obsolete in the spoken language ; 
and the other cleave is not much used except in some special 
technical expressions. c/oven survives only as an adjective, 
as in cloven foot. 

1314. deal, dealt (dijl, delt), OE délan, délde. 

1315. dream, dreamt, dreamed (drijm, dremt, drijmd). 
OE drieman, Anglian dréman ‘modulate’ [dréam ‘melody, 
‘joy’]. The ME drzmen, dremde, drem(p)te got the meaning 
‘dream’ from the Scandinavian dréyma ‘dream’ [Scandina- 
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vian noun drgumr ‘dream’|. In Early MnE the verb was 
levelled under the noun dream, the ME pret. being however 
kept in spelling—drem/—as well as pronunciation by the side 
of the new pret. dreamed. The spelling dreamt is, of course, 
a blending of drem¢ and dreamed. 

1316. feel, felt. OE /élan ( félan) félde. 

1317. lean, leant, leaned (lijn, lent, lijnd). OE Aleonzan 
(Alinian), hleonode; ME Ilgnien (linien), limede. The pret. 
leant comes from another OE verb meaning ‘to lean,’ namely 
hlénan, hlende; ME lenen, lende, lente. 

1818. kneel, knelt. ME knélen, knelde, knelte of Scandi- 
navian origin. 

1319. leave, left. OE /@fan, lefde. ME Zéven, lefee, 
lafie. 

1320. mean, meant (mijn, ment). OE ménan, meénde 
‘mean,’ ‘complain.’ ME mgnen, mende, mente. 


Vowel-change (ai . . 9). 


1821. buy, bought (bai, bot). OE dyégan, bohte. ME 
biggen, bigsen, biien, bien (1293), pret. dohte, bouhte. 


Vowel-change (uw .. 9). 


1322. lose, lost. OE strong VII /orléosan, forléas, 
Sorloren ‘ destroy,’ ‘lose,’ weak III /oszan ‘go to waste,’ ‘get 
lost.’ ME /ésen, forlésen ‘lose,’ ls, forles, loren, forloren. 
The dropping of the /for- is due to the influence of /oscen= 
OE /doszan, whose transitive use, as in 2é /osede al his folc ‘he 
lost all his people (army)’ is due to the influence of for/ésen. 
Hence the pret. partic. z/osed, later /os¢, came to be used as 
the pret. partic. of /ésew, when the old pret. participles /oren, 
Jorloren had come to be isolated from their verbs in meaning 
—MnE *lorn in love-lorn, etc., forlorn, which are now used 
only as adjectives. In Early MnE /ese took (uu) from the 
adjective Joose and verb /oosen | ME Jos, /osnen from Scandinavian 
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Jouss ‘free,’ ‘loose,’ Ipusna ‘ get loose’), being at first written 
loose, then dose, to distinguish it from the adjective /oose. 


With t instead of -ded. 


1823. gird, girt, girded. OE gyrdan, gyrde. 
1824. build, built, tbuilded. OE dy/den, bylde. 
1825. gild, gilt, gilded. OE gyldan, gylde. 


1326. bend, bent, tbended. OE dendan ‘bind,’ ‘bend’ 
[dendan, pret. band ‘bind’]|. The pret. dended is now used 
only as an adjective in dended knee. 

1327. blend, tblent, blended. OE strong I Jdlandan 
‘mix. Weak OE d/endan has only the meaning ‘blind’ 

1328. lend, lent. OE /énan, lénde. ME Jenden, lenden 
is a new-formation from the OE preterite-forms, possibly 
with influence of sevden ‘send’; from /enden a new pret. 
lende, lente was formed on the analogy of senden, senée, etc. 

1329. rend, rent. OE rendan (hrendan), rende. 

1380. send, sent. OE sendan, sende. 

1331. tshend, tshent. OE scgndan, scende ‘put to 
shame’ [sand disgrace]. 

1332. spend, spent. OE spendan, spende from Latin 
expendere. 

1333. *wend, went. OE wevdan ‘turn’ trans. [wendan 
strong III ‘turn’ intrans.| The pret. wer/ is now used only 
as the pret. of go (1458). 


With Consonant-loss. 


1334. make, made. OE macian, macode. ME makten, 
makede, imaked, Late ME maken, contracted made, (7)mad. 


With Consonant-loss and Vowel-change. 
Vowel-change (ou . . &). 
1835. clothe, clad, clothed. OF clapian, clapode | clap 


‘cloth’|. Scandinavian klépa, klépdi, whence ME cligpen, 
cladde Northern cledde, as well as clap(2)en, clppede. 
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Vowel-change (x .. 0). 


1336. catch; caught. ME cacchen, caughte from Old 
French cachier [Low Latin capare = Latin caplare, a 
frequentative of capere ‘seize’]. cachier is probably a North- 
East French (Picard) form; the Parisian form being chacier 
(Modern French chasser), whence the MnE chace, chase. ME 
cacchen having the same meaning and the same termination 
as lacchen, laughle from OE /lecéan, gelehte ‘seize, ‘catch’ 
[compare MnE J/aich], naturally formed its preterite in the 
same way. 

1337. distract ; tdistraught, distracted. OE siéreccan 
‘stretch,’ pret. s/reah/e, strghte, appears in ME in the form of 
strecchen, straughte, streighte, the pret. partic. streight being 
still kept in MnE as an adjective—s/razght literally ‘stretched 
out.’ In Late ME the Latin dzstracfus was imported as an adj. 
distract (French distrait), which was made into distraught by 
the influence of straught. When distract was made into a 
verb in Early MnE, distraught was naturally regarded as its 
participle. Through further confusion s/raughé itself was 
used in the sense of ‘distracted,’ and a new partic. tbestraugh/ 
was formed on the analogy of dese/. 


Vowel-change (92 . . 3). 


1338. work; “wrought, worked (wook, rot). OE 
wyréan, Anglian wzrcan, the corresponding noun being 
weorc, Late West-Saxon worc, Anglian werc, which in ME 
influenced the verb. The ME forms are: Southern zzirchen, 
worchen with the usual change of zz7- to wu-, Midland werken, 
Northern werk. The OE pret. worh/e underwent the usual 
r-transposition in ME, becoming wrohte, MnE wrought, 
which in ordinary speech survives only as an adjective, as in 
wrought tron, 


Vowel-change (i . . 2). 


1339. bring; brought (brin, brot). OE drzngan, brohte. 
VOL. Ts pd 
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1340. think; thought. In OE there were two weak Ia 
verbs of allied form and meaning: Aencan, pohte ‘ think’; 
pynéan, puhte ‘seem,’ which was impersonal, mé pyncp ‘it 
seems to me’ having much the same meaning as 2 Hence. 
In ME Jencan became regularly Jenchen in South-Thames 
English, Jenen in North-Thames English; and Aynéan became 
hiinchen, hinchen in South-Thames English, Azzken in North- 
Thames English. The pret. Awhze was soon disused, Jo(z)hie 
taking its place: Aé Aohie ‘he thought,’ Azm fohie ‘it seemed 
to him.’ In Standard ME the two verbs were still kept 
apart in the infin. and present tenses, which had the Midland 
forms enken, 7 penke ; pinken, mé Pinkep, etc.; but in the 
compound dzpznken * consider’ =OE bebencan, the latter had 
already begun to encroach. In Northern Jzzk completely 
supplanted Zenk, as in MnE. Hence MnE /hznk is histor- 
ically =OE Ayncan, and its pret. thought=OE Johie, the pret. 
of the lost Jencan. 


Vowel-change (ij .. 0). 


1841. seek; sought: beseech; besought. OE sééan 
(s@can), sohte. ME South-Thames séchen, diséchen, North- 
Thames séhken, diséken. The MnE seek and beseech are there- 
fore from different dialects of ME. Shakespere has the 
Midland form not only in seek, but also in deseek. 

1342. reach; traught, reached. OE rééan, r@hie. 
ME rechen, ra(u)ghte, Northern reghie. 

13438. teach ; taught. OE /ééan, tehte ‘show” ME 
igchen, ta(u)ghte, which gradually supplanted /ren ‘ teach’= 
OE /éran. 


INVARIABLE VERBS. 


(aa). 
1344. cast. ME casten from Scandinavian weak kas/a, 
kastapi. In Early MnE there is also a regular pret. casted. 
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(ai). 
1345. *dight ‘adorn’ as in storied window richly dight 
(Milton). OE dihian ‘arrange,’ ‘appoint’ from the Latin 
dictare. 


(8). 

1346. cut. ME hutien. 

1347. shut. OE séyttan ‘lock,’ ‘bolt’ [seséot ‘shot, 
‘dart’; scéolan strong VII ‘shoot’|. ME schii/ten, schuiten. 

1348. thrust. ME Jriisten, Arusten from Scandinavian 
prysta. 

(e). 

13849. let. OE strong I /é/an, lét, léten. ME leéten, pret. 
strong /é, and weak Je//e from */é/te. In MnE the short vowel 
of this weak pret. was extended to the infin., etc. The 
obsolete verb /ef ‘hinder,’ still preserved in the phrase /ef or 
hindrance, is the OE weak /ettan, lette, connected with le/ 
‘slow,’ daze adv. ‘late.’ 

1350. set. OE seffan, sette, connected with the strong 
verb V szttan, pret. set. 

1351. shed. OE strong I séadan, scéadan, scéd ‘ separate,’ 
a meaning still preserved in the noun watershed. ME 
schzden formed a weak pret. schadde, schedde, and developed 
the new meaning ‘separate into drops,’ ‘shed. In MnE 
the short vowel of the pret. was extended to the pres., etc., 
as in Jed. 

1352. shred. OE s¢réadian, stréadode. ME schr¢den, 
schredde, the short vowel being afterwards extended to the 
pres., etc. 

1353. spread. OE spredan, spreédde. ME  sprzden, 
spradde, spredde, the short vowel of the pret. being afterwards 
extended to the other parts of the verb. 
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(99). 

1354. burst. OF strong II] Jerstan, berst, burston, 
geborsten. In this verb the 7 is transposed, having its 
original position in the Scandinavian forms éresfa, brast, 
brustum, brostinn. The Scandinavian verb influenced the 
ME forms: Jéeorsten, bursten, bresten, brusten; pret. barst, 
brast; pret. partic. dorsten, bursten, brosten, brusten. The 
Standard ME forms are dresi/en, brast, brosten. The u of 
the infin. dursfen is the result of the influence of the lip- 
consonant 6 on the earlier eo, as in durn (1804), the ~ being 
afterwards extended to the pret. partic. The strong pret. 
partic. durs/en survived in Early MnE. 

1855. hurt. ME hérten, hurten. 


(i). 

1356. hit. ME Az/fen from Scandinavian fiffa ‘ find.’ 

1857. knit. OE cnyttan ‘tie’ [cnotta ‘knot’]. The 
invariable pret.-form is now preserved only as an adjective 
in well-knit, etc. Otherwise the pret.-form is regular— 
knilted. 

1358. quit. ME guwiten pret. guztfe from Old French 
guiter from Latin gvzé/us. In MnE the shortened vowel of 
the pret. was extended to the rest of the verb. The deriva- 
tive reguite keeps its original length, having a pret. partic. 
requit in Early MnE. acgut is invariable in Early MnE. 
All these verbs are now regular. 

1359. rid. ME redden, riidden, ridden ‘ rescue,’ ‘ separate 
fighters’ is apparently a blending of OE Argddan ‘rescue’ 
and Scandinavian ry/a pret. rudda ‘clear away.’ 

1360. slit. OE strong VI sli/an, slat, shien. ME has 
both strong s/z/en, pret. partic. sdz/en, and a weak verb s/zt/en, 
which may have existed in OE. 

1361. split. ME sflatten, of which Early MnE sfée/e is 
probably a Northern form. sp/e¢ seems to have been made 
into sp/:¢ by the influence of s@z. 
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(9). 
1362. cost. ME costen from Old French cos/er (Modern 
French coder) from Latin consfare. 


(u). 


1363. put. ME puifen. 


Vocatic VERBS. 


Vowel-change (ai . , au). 


1864. bind; bound. OF strong III dcndan, band, bunden. 
The older pret. partic. is still preserved in dounden duty. 

1365. find; found. OE strong III jfindan, fand—more 
generally weak funde—funden. ME pret. fpnd, founde. 

1366. grind; ground. OE strong III gréndan, grand, 
grunden, 

13867. wind; wound. OE strong III zndan, wana, 
wunden. The verb wind in fo wind a horn was formed 
direct from the noun wend, and was conjugated weak—pret. 
winded—in Early MnE. The noun znd had the same 
sound as the verb wed in Early MnE—(woind); so that 
when the noun came to be pronounced (wind), as it is in 
Present English, the verb zezzd ‘blow,’ which kept the older 
pronunciation, was isolated from the noun wed and asso- 
ciated with the. old strong verb wend, and took a strong pre- 
terite-form wound—he wound the horn. 


Vowel-change (ai . . 8). 


1368. strike ; struck. OF strong VI s¢rican, strac, stricen 
‘move about,’ ‘touch lightly.” ME s¢rzken, sirgk (Northern 
strak), striken. Karly MnE sérvke, pret. stroke, strake, struck, 
pret. partic. s/ricken, strucken, struck, 
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Vowel-change (ze . . ®). 


1369. hang; hung, hanged. OE strong I hom (from 
eatlier *hohan), héng, hangen, the g being a weakening of 
the # of the infin., where 6=Germanic am (1206), so that 
hon=Germanic *hanhan. There was also a weak intransitive 
hangian, hangode, hon itself being used transitively. In Early 
ME the consonantal variation in the strong verb was soon 
levelled: sometimes the infinitive form was extended to the 
pret. partic. which was made into (a)Zon ; but afterwards the 
ng-forms got the upper hand, being supported by the weak 
verb hangien, and a new strong infin. hangen was formed, 
pret. Aéng, pret. partic. Aangen. In some dialects the pret. 
was shortened to eng with short close (e), which being an 
unfamiliar sound in ME was made into z. This new pret. 
hing, which is frequent in some Midland dialects, was made 
into an infin. in Northern by the analogy of the bind-class, 
with pret. Aang, which afterwards made its way into the 
Standard dialect in the form of Agng parallel to sang ‘sang.’ 
A pret. partic. Aung was further developed on the analogy of 
sing, sang, sung, and hung was then extended to the pret. 
sing. in the same way as clung, etc. (1269), the older infin. 
hang being preserved in the Standard dialect. In MnE the 
strong form Aung is both transitive and intransitive, hanged 
being used only transitively, contrary to the OE usage. 


Vowel-change (i . . @). 


1370. dig; dug, tdigged. ME diggen, diggede, equiva- 
lent to OE dictan | die ‘ditch’], of which it seems to be a 
modification by some analogical influence. The vocalic 
pret. dug developed itself towards the end of the Early MnE 
period; it is not found in the Bible. 

1871. cling; clung. OE strong III clingan, clang, 
clungen ‘wither.’ ME clingen, cling, clungen ‘shrivel, 
‘adhere,’ ‘hang,’ 
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1372. fling; flung. ME strong III jngen from weak 
Scandinavian flgngja [compare ME wng from Scandinavian 
vengr |. flingen was, of course, made strong on the analogy 
of sg and the other strong verbs in -zng. 

13873. sling; slung. ME strong III shngen from 
Scandinavian sléngva, which passed through s/engen into 
slingen, and then became strong in the same way as fing. 
The pret. s/ang occurs in the Bible. 

- 1874. slink; slunk. OE strong III stncan., 

1375. spin; spun. OE strong III spennan. The pret. 
Span is now obsolete. 

1376. stick; stuck, tsticked ‘pierce,’ ‘adhere. OE 
stician (shoctan), sticode ‘pierce,’ ‘adhere. ME strong V 
sleken, stak, steken and stoken |like spoken=OE specen| 
‘pierce,’ ‘imprison,’ which may represent an OE strong 
verb. s/uck may owe its z to the influence of s/ung. 

1377. sting; stung. OE strong III s#ngan. 

1378. string; strung, stringed. This verb is a MnE 
formation from the ME noun sérzmg from Scandinavian 
sirengr, with the usual change of Scandinavian -eng into 
-ing. We keep the older consonantal inflexion in s¢ringed 
mstruments. 

1379. swing; swung. OE strong III szzngan., 

1380. win; won. OE strong III wxnan ‘make war,’ 
Sewinnan ‘ conquer,’ ‘ gain.’ 

1381. wring; wrung. OE strong III wrengan. 


Vowel-change (@..#@.. %). 


1382. run; ran; run. OE strong III zrnan, ternan 
(cornan), Late West-Saxon yrvan, pret. prn, arn, pret. partic. 
urnen, with the same transposition of the 7 as in durn, the older 
forms being preserved in gerznnan ‘ coagulate,’ literally ‘run 
together,’ gerann, gerunnen. The ME verb was influenced 
by the two Scandinavian verbs, the strong rina, rann, 
runninn and the weak regnna, rendz, the Standard ME forms 
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being indeed entirely Scandinavian: rennen, ran, trunnen. 
The Early Southern forms of the infin. are zrnen, ecornen, 
urnen probably=arnen from Late West-Saxon yrnan. The 
infin. run appears in Northern by the side of the Scandi- 
navian vz. As there is no reason why the regular 727, ram, 
run should have been disturbed by the extension of the pret. 
partic. form to the infin., etc. against the analogy of wm, etc., 
it seems most probable that the w of the infin. was originally 
a Southern development out of armen, perhaps by the influ- 
ence of durn. 


Vowel-change (i. . #). 


1883. sit; sat. OF strong V j-verb sz//an, set, seten. 
ME sitten, sat, sefen and also szfen with the vowel of the 
infin. From the ME partic. szfez is derived the obsolete 
MnE pret. and pret. partic. sz#, which made the verb invari- 
able. The obsolete MnE pret. sa/e is due to the analogy of 
came, spake, etc., the short sa/ being kept up at the same time 
by the short vowel of the infin. sz. 

1384. spit; spat. There were in OE two weak verbs of 
the same meaning spi/fan, spitte and sp@tan, spette, both of 
which were kept in ME, where the pret. spé/fe became regu- 
larly spatte. The MnE sfvt, spat is, therefore, a mixture of 
two distinct verbs. 


Vowel-change (i... .%). 


1885. begin; began; begun. OE strong III desinnan, 
onginnan, later a@ginnan. The MnE shortened ’gz” appears 
early in ME; the coexistence of vzsex and arisen no doubt 
led to the shortening of agzznen into ginnen. 

1386. drink; drank; drunk. OE strong III drincan. 
The OE pret. partic. drunken, ME dronken survives in the ad- 
jective drunken, the shortened form drunk being also used as 
an adjective. In MnE the use of drank as a partic.—as also 
of degan, etc,—was formerly more frequent; but the partic. 
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drank is still frequently used, apparently in order to avoid the 
form drunk, which suggests drunken. 

1387. ring; rang; rung. OE (A)rimgan is apparently 
weak, 

1388. shrink; shrank; shrunk. OE strong III s¢rin- 
can, 

1389. sing; sang; sung. OE strong III singan. 

1390. sink; sank; sunk. OE strong III szzcan, The 
full pret. partic. is still preserved as an adjective, as in sumken 
rock. 

1391. spring; sprang; sprung. OE strong III sprzmgan. 

1892. stink; stank; stunk. OF strong II séxcan 
‘rise’ (said of dust, vapour, etc.), ‘have a good or bad odour,’ 
as in wel-stincende ‘ fragrant.’ 

1393. swim; swam; swum. OE strong III szzmman. 


Vowel-change (i... i-n). 


1894. (for)bid; -bad; -bidden. OE strong V j-verb 
biddan, bed, beden ‘ pray, ‘ask’; strong VII déodan, béad, 
boden ‘ offer,’ ‘command,’ The corresponding ME forms 
are bzdden, bad, bgden and—by the analogy of the infin— 
bidden; béden, bed, boden. But already in Early ME the two 
verbs began to be confused. dzdden in the special sense of 
‘ask to one’s house,’ ‘invite’ soon got confused with Jéden, 
which developed the meaning ‘offer an invitation,’ the con- 
fusion being aided by the weak verb éfd(z)en=OE bodian 
‘announce ’—itself connected with déodan. Hence even in 
Early ME we find zdoden used in the sense of ‘invited.’ It was 
still more natural to soften down the command expressed by 
béden by the substitution of the milder dzdden. The pret. 
bad soon supplanted é7d by taking to itself the meaning 
‘commanded, except in the emphatic /ordéden, which in 
Standard ME only rarely has the pret. /ordad instead of 
forbzd. The following are the Standard ME forms— 
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bidden, beden; bad ; bgden, bpden. 

forbéden ; forbgd ( forbad) ; forbpden. 
In the transition to MnE the zd-forms were gradually extended 
till they entirely supplanted the others. The relation between 
the two forms dad and dade is the same as that between saz 
and sa/e (1266). In Early MnE the pret. partic. was often 
shortened to d¢d, which was used also as a pret., so that the 
verb became invariable. The simple dzd is now obsolete in 
the spoken language, its place being taken by #//. 


Vowel-change (ij . . e). 


1395. bleed; bled. OE weak dlédan (bledan), bléedde. 
[ d/6d ‘ blood’ }. 

1396. breed; bred. OE weak érédan (br@dan), brédde. 
[dréd ‘ brood’ ]. 

1897. feed; fed. OE weak fédan ( fedan), fedde. [foda 
‘food ’]. 

1898. lead; led. OE weak /édan, lédde. ; 

1899. meet; met. OE weak méfan (métan) métte. 
[gemot ‘ meeting’ |. 

1400. read; read (rijd; red). OE weak rédan, rédde. 

1401. speed; sped. OE weak spédan (spedan), spédde. 

Many verbs analogous to the above now follow the regular 
conjugation, such as greet, seem=OE grétan, grétte, etc. 


Vowel-change (ij ..e . . ij-n). 

1402. eat; ate; eaten. OE strong V, with exceptional 
(Germanic) lengthening in the pret. sing., e/az, é/, pret. plur. 
éton, pret. partic. efen. ME ten, éf, at, Zien, the pret. af 
being of course due to the influence of the other verbs of 
the same class. 


Vowel-change (ou . . e). 


1403. hold; held. OE strong I healdan, haldan; héold; 
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Sehealden, schalden ME hplden; héld, held, hild; thplden. We 
still preserve the fuller form of the pret. partic. in deholden. 


Vowel-change (9..@..9-n). 


1404. fall; fell; fallen. OF strong I /eallan, fallan ; 
feoll; feallen, fallen. ME fallen; fel, fel, fil; fallen. 


Vowel-change (ai.. ei. . ei-n). 


1405. lie; lay; lain. OE strong V j-verb /régan, leg, 
Selegen, imper. sing. dzyge, etc. The ME development of this 
verb is analogous to that of the other ¢g-verbs (1293). In 
Early Southern the infin. gen was preserved by the side of 
the imper. Ze; but in the North-Thames dialects it was 
levelled under the g-forms, becoming /im, lien. The Standard 
ME forms are “en, daz, pret. partic. lezen, lem. In vulgar 
MnE the preterite-forms have led to the complete levelling 
of this verb under the transitive /ay; and this change is 
making its way into educated speech. 


Vowel-change (e..ei.. %). 

1406. come; came; come. OE strong IV, with anom- 
alous weak vowel in the pres. and infin. and exceptional 
extension of the vowel of the pret. plur. to the pret. sing. : 
cuman ; cwom, com; c(w)dmon; cumen. The pret. com was 
preserved in Standard ME, but was partially supplanted by 
the new formation cam on the analogy of the strong verb IV 
nimen ‘take, nam, nomen. cam underwent the usual length- 
ening into came in MnE. 


Vowel-change (i .. ei. . i-n). 
1407. give; gave; given. OE gvefan, syfan, Sefan, 
Seofan; seaf, Saf; Siefen, syfen, Sefen. 
Vowel-change (ai... i). 


1408. light; lit, lighted. OE weak dhtan, Ithie ‘illu- 
minate’ and ‘make light,’ ‘alleviate’ [/eoh/ adj. ‘light of 
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colour’ and ‘light of weight’], There was a third OE weak 
verb thian, alihtan ‘alight from a horse.’ The MnE verb 
light in light on must be referred to this last. The conson- 
antal preterite-form /z¢ does not, of course, appear till ght 
had become (lait), that is, in the MnE period, when it arose 
from imitation of dzze, dz, etc. The verb alzghé still keeps 
the older consonantal inflexion, which is also used in the 
other verbs. 


Vowel-change (ai..i.. i-n). 


1409. bite; bit; bitten. OE strong VI dian. The 
shortened pret. partic. is still kept in the phrase the dzter bit. 

1410. chide; chid; chidden. OE weak ¢édan, cidde. 
ME chiden, chtdde. In Early MnE the verb was made strong 
—chide, chode, chidden—on the analogy of ride, rode, ridden. 
The pret. partic. was then shortened to chzd, and extended to 
the pret. The verb is nearly obsolete in the present spoken 
English. 

1411. hide, hid, hidden is a strong verb of similar recent 
formation, except that it does not seem to have developed 
any pret. analogous to Early MnE chode: OE hydan, hydde, 
ME hiden, hidde. 


Vowel-change (ij . . ij . . ij-n). 


1412. beat; beat; beaten. OE strong I Jdéas/an, béot, 
beaten. 


Vowel-change (ai . . 0). 


1413. shine; shone. OE strong VI séian, séan, séinen. 


Vowel-change (e..0..0-n). 


1414. (for)get; forgot; forgotten, got. In OE the 
strong V verb gze/an, gylan, Selan; Seal, Sal; Sielen, Ey len, 
Selen occurs only in the compounds Jegzetan ‘ get,’ ongdetan 
‘understand,’ forgiefan ‘forget’ and a few others. In ME 
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begiten, begeten was shortened to géien, ge/en through the in- 
fluence of the Scandinavian ge/a, gat, getinn ‘ get,’ or rather 
the Scandinavian word was substituted for it. 

1415. tread; trod; trodden. OE strong V. /redan, 
tred, treden. ME ¢rpden, trad, tr?den and—by the analogy 
of broken, etc.—irpden, troden. 


Vowel-change (ij .. 0. . o-n). 

1416. seethe; %sod, seethed ; sodden, +sod, seethed. 
OE strong VII séohan, séap, soden. sodden is now used as an 
adjective, which has been made into a verb with a pret. partic. 
soddened, which is extensively used instead of sodden, 


Vowel-change (uw . . 0). 


1417. shoot; shot. OE strong VII sééo/an, scéat, séolen. 
Standard ME schéten, schét, schoten, ‘There is also an infin. 
schuten in ME, whose z probably=z from OE @o, as in choose 
(1437), which afterwards became (uu) and was written go in 
Early MnE, 


Vowel-change (ai . . ou). 


1418. climb; tclomb, climbed. OF strong III clim- 
man, clamm, clummen and also climban, clamb, clumben, 
although the latter is found only in late texts. ME chmmen, 
clam, clommen and climben, clomb (clamb), clomben. 


Vowel-change (ai..ou.. i-n). 


1419. (a)bide; ;bode, tbid, bided; +biden, bid, 
bided. OE strong VI didan ‘wait,’ adidan ‘endure. ME 
(a)biden, bpd, biden, there being also a weak pret. ad:dde. 

1420. drive; drove, tdrave; driven. OE strong VI 
drifan. Like the other verbs of this series drive had in MnE 
a curtailed pret. partic. (driv), which was extended to the pret. 
It was not much used in writing because, being necessarily 
written drive, it was liable to be confounded with the pres, 
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1421. ride; rode, trid; ridden, trid. OE strong VI 
ridan. 

1422. (a)rise; rose; risen. OE strong VI (d)risan. 
The MnE preterite-form (riz) was not much used in writing 
because there was no convenient way of expressing its 
sound. 

1423. shrive; tshrove, shrived; shriven. OE strong 
VI sérifan ‘ decree.’ 

1424. smite; smote; smitten. OE strong VI smi/an 
‘smear.’ 

1425. stride; strode; t+stridden, strode. OE s/ridan. 

1426. strive; strove; striven. ME strong VI sériven, 
s.rpf, striven, which is the Old French esfrzver [from Old 
Low-German s¢r7/ ‘ strife’] made into a strong verb on the 
analogy of driven. 

1427. thrive; throve; thriven. ME /riven from the 
Scandinavian strong reflexive verb Jrzfask. 

1428. write; wrote, } writ; written, }writ. OE strong 
VI writan. 

Vowel-change (ei . . ou). 

1429. wake; woke, waked. OE strong II wacan, woc, 
wacen, generally compounded with om- —onwacan, awacan. 
(on)wacan and the weak a(zwecnian), wacian ‘keep awake’ 
are intransitive. The corresponding transitive verb is 
wectan, weahte, wehte. ME has (a)waken, wok, waken and 
wakien, wakede; wakenen, wak(e)nede. The (ou) instead of 
(uw) in the MnE woke is probably due to the influence of the 
numerous preterites of the shine-class—vose, etc. 

1430. stave; stove, staved. This verb was first formed 
in MnE from the noun séave ‘piece of a cask,’ itself a late 
formation from s/aves, plur. of sfaff. Its vocalic inflexion is 
of course the result of analogy. 


Vowel-change (ei .. ou. . ou-n), 
1481. break; broke, +brake; broken, +broke. OE 
strong LV brecan, brac, brocen. 
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Vowel-change (ij .. ou... ou-n), 

1432. freeze; froze; frozen, +frore OE strong VII 
Jréosan, fréas, froren. ; 

1433. heave; hove, heaved; thoven, hove, heaved. 
OE strong j-verb II hedban, hof, hafen. ME hebben, heven ; 
hof, haf; hgven, héven, the last form being due to the in- 
fluence of the infin., while haf, Agven are due to the influence 
of wrven, waf, woven (1488). There was also a weak ME 
pret. hefde, hevede. ‘The MnE hove probably points to a 
ME pret. 22/ with the vowel of the pret. partic. 

1434. speak; spoke, tspake; spoken, +spoke. OE 
strong V sprecan, sprec, sprecen. In Late OE this verb began 
to drop its y—especially in the Kentish dialect. In ME the 
ry disappeared entirely, and the pret. partic. took ¢ on the 
analogy of droken, etc.: speken, spak, speken, spoken. 

1485. steal; stole; stolen. OE strong IV séelan, sel, 
stolen. 

1436. weave; wove, weaved; woven, weaved. OE 
strong V wefan, waf, wefen. ME wyven, waf, wyven, woven. 


Vowel-change (uw .. ou .. ou-n). 

1437. choose; chose; chosen. OE strong VII ¢éosan, 
céas, coren. ME chésen, chés, chosen. There was also a West- 
Midland infin. chdsen with the regular West-Midland change 
of OE é into # In Early MnE (tfiuz) became (tfuuz), 
which was written phonetically choose, although the older 
spelling chuse survived till the end of the last century. chese 
also occurs in Early MnE. 


Vowel-change (ai. . 9). 


1488. fight; fought. OE strong III /eohtan ( fehtan) ; 
Seaht (feht); fohten. ME fighten, faught, foughien. In the 
pret. Early MnE fluctuates between aw and ov. 


Vowel-change (e2..9..9-n). 
1439. bear; bore, thare; born(e). OF strong IV 
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beran, ber, boren. MnE makes a distinction between dorm in 
the sense of French zé and dorme=‘ carried’ which did not 
exist in OE or ME. 

1440. swear; swore, tsware; sworn. OE strong j- 
verb II swertan, swor, swaren, sworen, the o of the last form 
being due to the influence of the preceding w. ME swerzen, 
swpren; swor, swar; sworen. swar is, of course, due to the 
analogy of dzren, bar. 

1441. tear; tore, ttare; torn. OE strong IV éran. 

1442. wear; wore, tware; worn. OE weak werzan, 
werede ‘wear clothes.’ The vocalic forms were first developed 
in Early MnE by the analogy of dear. 


: Vowel-change (ei. . 0). 

1448. freight; *fraught, freighted. The Late ME 
weak verb fraughien [imported from Dutch?] was made into 
JSreight in Early MnE by the influence of the synonymous 
Jret, and fraught itself came to be regarded as the pret. of 
this new verb /regght by a vague association with wor, 
wrought, etc. But fraught was still used as a pres. in Early 
MnE: the good ship ...and the fraughting souls within her 
(Shakespere). 

Vowel-change (ia ..9..9-n). 

1444. shear; tshore, +tshare, sheared; shorn, 
tsheared. OE strong IV scceran (sceran); scear (sé@r) ; 
Séoren. 

Vowel-change (ij ..9.. ij-n). 

1445. see; saw; seen. OE strong V séon; seah (seh); 
sdwon (ségon); sewen (segen). In Late Northumbrian the 
adjective geséne= West-Saxon gesiene ‘visible’ was used as the 
pret. partic, Early ME séon, sén; sech (Southern), sah, 
sauh pret. plur. spwen, séten; pret. partic. sezen, sein. In Late 
ME the pret. sing: forms dropped the / by the influence of 
the pret. plur. and pret. partic., giving sez, saz and saw, the 
last being the usual North-Thames form, especially. in 
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Northumbrian, which also kept the Old-Northumbrian pret. 
partic. in the form of sé. The Standard ME inflections 
are sé); seigh, saz; (2)se. In MnE the Northern pret. 
saw and pret. partic. see were introduced into the Standard 
dialect. 


Vowel-change (2... u), 


1446. stand; stood. OE strong II with inserted in 
the pres. etc.: s/andan, stod, standen. 


Vowel-change (ei...u... ei-n). 


1447. forsake; forsook; forsaken. OF strong II 
forsacan ‘renounce,’ ‘ deny.’ 

1448. shake; shook; shaken. OE strong II scacan. 

1449. take; took; taken, “ta’en. ME strong II éaken, 
tok, taken from Scandinavian faka, (ok, tekinn. In Northern 
this verb was contracted like make, and the pret. partic. /a’en 
passed into Standard MnE. 


Vowel-change (ai... ww... ou-n). 


1450. fly; flew; flown. OE strong VII fléogan (jlégan, 
fligan); fléag, fléah ( fléh); flugon; flogen. ME flén, flien; 
fleigh, fley—with the same dropping of final 2 as in see=OE 
Seseah—fly; pret. plur. flowen, figwen (influence of pret. partic.); 
pret. partic. gwen. The Early MnE pret. fez (fliu) probably 
arose in the same way as drew, etc. (1277). 


Vowel-change (ei... uw... ei-n). 


1451. slay; slew; slain. OE strong II sléan (from 
sleahan); slog, sloh; slagen, slegen, slegen. ME Southern 
slgn, Midland sign, Northern sla; sloh, Late ME slough, slow 
=-(sluu) ; pret. partic. s/awen, slecen, slain. In MnE, the az of 
the pret. partic. was extended to the infin., and the ow of the 
pret. underwent the usual analogical change into ew. The 
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archaic forms s/ee = s/ea, pret. s/ue still lingered in Early 
MnE. 
Vowel-change (ou... UW... OU-n). 

1452. blow; blew; blown, blowed. OE strong I 
blawan ‘blow’ (of wind), d/éow, dlawen and d/owan ‘bloom,’ 
bléow, blowen. ME dlpwen, bléw, bljwen and blowen, bliw, 
blowen. 

1453. crow; crew, crowed; +crown, crowed. OE 
strong I crawan, créow, crawen. 

1454. grow; grew; grown. OE strong I growan, 
Sreow, growen. 

1455. know; knew; known. OE strong I cndwan, 
cneow, cnawen. 


Vowel-change (9...uW...9-n). 


1456. draw; drew; drawn. OE strong II dragan; 
drog, droh; dragen. 


Mixep VERBs. 


1457. There are several verbs which have a strong pret. 
partic. in -e2 with a regular consonantal pret. Some of 
these are old strong verbs which have become partially 
consonantal ; but others are weak verbs which have taken 
the partic. ending -ez by the influence of old strong verbs 
which they happen to resemble. In the following list the 
latter class are marked ¢, 

1458. go; went; gone. OE strong I gan, gangan; 
géong, ode (weak); gegan, Segangen. ME galn), gange(n); 
yode, wente; gin), gangen. In ME the longer form gang 
was gradually restricted to the Northern dialect. The cur- 
tailed Southern pret. partic. g@ is still preserved in the adverb 
ago=OE agéan ‘passed’ (of time). 

1459. grave, graved; graven, graved. OE strong II 
grafan, grof, grafen. 

1460. hew; hewed; hewn, hewed. OE strong I héawan, 
héiow, héeawen. 
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1461. *lade, load; tladed, loaded; laden, *tladed, 
tloaden, loaded. OE strong II Aladan, hiéd, hleden, hladen. 
The MnE change of /ade into /oad—the older form being 
still preserved in 222 of lading as well as in the pret. partic. 
laden—is through the influence of the noun /oad, ME ljae= 
OE Jad (fem.) ‘leading,’ ‘ way’—a meaning still preserved in 
loadstar-—connected with Jédan ‘lead,’ which had also the 
meaning ‘carry,’ as it still has in the dialectal expression 
lead hay, etc. Thus in ME de came to mean ‘load,’ and 
was at last confused with the verb /aden. 

1462. melt; melted; molten, melted. OE strong III 
meltan. molten is now used only as an adjective. 

1463. mow ; mowed; mown, mowed. OE strong I 
MAaWAN, MEOW, Mawen. 

1464. rive; rived; riven, rived. ME strong VI riven, 
rpf, riven from the Scandinavian 77/a. 

1465. tsaw; sawed; sawn, sawed. ME weak sazo(z)en. 
MnE sawn by the analogy of drawn. 

1466. shape; shaped; shapen, shaped. OE strong 
II j-verb sézeppan, séyppan (sceppan); scop; scapen, scapen. 
In ME this verb was influenced—or rather supplanted—by 
the Scandinavian verb skapa, skop. 

1467. shave; shaved; shaven, shaved. OE strong II 
stafan, stof, stafen. 

1468. tshow; showed; shown, showed. OE weak 
scéawian, sééawode ‘survey, ‘look at” ME schpw(z)en, 
schzwien, Northern schaw. Early MnE shew and show. 
shown by the analogy of known, etc. 

1469. sow; sowed; sown, sowed. OE strong I sawan, 
Seow, sawen. 

1470. {tstrew ; strewed; strewn, strewed. OF weak 
strewian, streowian. ME strewen, strpwen, strawen. strewn 
by the analogy of hezun. 

1471. swell; swelled; swollen, swelled. OE strong 
III swellan, 

E€2 
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IsoLATED Forms. 


1472. Some obsolete verbs occur only in isolated forms, 
namely guoth, hight, iclept, wont. 

1473. quoth. OF strong V cwehan, cweb, cwédon, 
Secweden ‘say. In ME the strong consonant of the infin. 
was kept throughout: cwehen, cwap, icweben; so also 
bicweben ‘bequeath, which in MnE is consonantal—de- 
gueathed. In Late ME the simple cwesen was gradually dis- 
used except in the pret. sing. As czvaf was often unstressed 
in such combinations as cwaf *hé, it developed a weak form 
cwod, quod through the regular rounding of unstressed a into 
o after a lip-consonant, as in OE Oswold=earlier Oswald. 
The explanation of the d is that cwap hé etc. were made into 
(kwap‘ee) which became (kwaSee, kwod-ee); and when 
(kwod) was detached and received strong stress—as it natu- 
rally would—the final (8), being an unfamiliar sound in strong 
syllables, was changed into (d). The form guofh is a blend- 
ing of strong guath and weak quod. quoth being obsolete is 
now generally pronounced artificially (kwoup) on the analogy 
of doth; but the older colloquial pronunciation was (kwep) or 
(kp). 

1474. hight ‘is named, called,’ ‘was called, ME highte 
is a blending of the OE passive form /éa//fe (1182) and Aéh/, 
the active pret. of the same verb Aa/an. 

1475. iclept= ME zclzped, OE gecleopod ‘ called’ the pret. 
partic. of the weak verb cleopian, clipian. 

1476. wont ‘accustomed ’=OE gewunod, pret. partic. of 
the weak verb gewunzan | Sewuna ‘custom,’ ‘habit.’] Being 
unfamiliar, this word is now artificially pronounced (wount) 
instead of the earlier and correct (went). 


ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


1477. Most of the MnE verbs that we class as anomalous 
are old preterite-present verbs. ‘Two of these preterite- 
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present verbs—dare and owe = OE dearr, dg—have been 
made regular in certain meanings. The original inflections of 
these verbs have been much curtailed in MnE, most of them 
having only the inflections of the finite present and preterite. 
The only one which has an infin. is dare, which seems to 
have taken it from the regularly inflected verb dare. Two of 
the old preterite-present verbs—wust and ought—occur now 
only in the OE preterite forms, which have taken the place 
of the OE present mo¢ and ag, so that these verbs are incap- 
able of marking the distinction between pres. and pret. 

1478. In the present Spoken English the preterite-present 
verbs, together with zeed and the other anomalous verbs de, 
have, do, are the only ones which have the particle of joined 
to them directly instead of with the help of an auxiliary verb, 
as in J cannot (kaant) compared with J do not see, the no/ being 
shortened to (nt), often with modification of the verb itself. 
Most of the anomalous verbs have also very distinct weak 
forms, which we will put in (_ ). 

1479. can, canst; could, couldst. OE cann, canst, 
plur. cunnon ; pret. cape; infin. cunnan ‘know. There is a 
weak OE verb cunnian, cunnode ‘try, which must not be 
confounded with cunnan ‘know’; from this cunnzan comes 
the MnE con ‘peruse,’ ‘study,’ which, being unfamiliar, is 
now pronounced artificially (kon) instead of the correct (ken). 
ME can, canst, plur. connen, can; coupe, coude ; infin. connen. 
coude is a weakening of cowbe ,;which probably began like that 
of guap into guod (1473), in such combinations as (kuup:ee, 
kuuS'ee)=coupe hé, the detached (kuuS) being made into 
(kuud), which became coude by blending with coupe. The 
Late ME participle-adjective conmninge seems to have been 
introduced from the Northern dialect, where it appears in the 
form of cunnand, which is no doubt the Scandinavian adjec- 
tive and pres. partic. Awnnand/ ‘knowing,’ ‘ sagacious,’ from 
kann ‘knows,’ infin. kunna. The Scandinavian noun formed 
from this adj—éunnand? (fem.) ‘knowledge ’—was also in- 
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troduced into MnE, being made into conninge in the Standard 
dialect. In the transition to MnE the weak coude entirely 
supplanted the strong coufhe, and in Early MnE it was made 
into could on the analogy of should and would=OE séolde, 
wolde. The (uu) of coud, could, was shortened when un- 
stressed, which prevented it from being diphthongized like the 
(uu) in Aowse; and the (1) of all three verbs was dropped in 
their weak forms, so that cow/d had two forms, the strong 
(kuld) and the weak (kud). At the same time the meaning 
‘knowing’ gradually developed into ‘being able. The 
Spoken English forms of this verb, including the weak and 
negative forms, are :— 


keen (kon), kaant; kud (kod), kudnt. 


The defective forms of this verb are supplied by de adle: can 
you do it?, I shall not be able to do tt. 


1480. dare, darest, (he) dare, tdares; durst; infin. 
dare. OE dearr, dearst, durron; dorste; ME dar, dar (as 
in the pret. dar), dars/; dorste, durste with the u of OE 
durron; infin. durren, daren, of which the former represents 
the probable OE infin. durran, the latter being a new-forma- 
tion from dar. In MnE dare in the transitive sense of 
‘challenge’ has become quite regular: he dared him to do it. 
The intransitive pres. partic. darzng is used only as an adjec- 
tive. The pret. durs/ is little used in the spoken language, 
where the literary Z durst not interrupt him is represented by 
L did not dare to interrupt him. The pres. dare is most fre- 
quent in the phrase Z dare say=‘I think,’ ‘it is probable’ 

1481. may, mayst; might, mightst. OE mas, pu 
meaht (meht), mht, plur. magon; pret. meahte (m@ehte) mihte 
‘be able. [Compare magen, meaht, miht ‘power,’ ‘force.’ 
The ME forms seem to have been influenced by another OE 
preterite-present verb of similar meaning, namely déag, déah 
‘avail’ plur. dugon; pret. dohie; infin. dugan. The ME 
forms are: maz, mdht, and, very late, mayst, plur. mawen, 
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muwen, moun; pret. mahte, mthle, mohte. This last survived 
as a vulgarism (moot) to the end of the 17th century. The 
meaning of the verb developed in MnE into that of ‘have 
permission. The Spoken English forms are :— 

mei, meint ; mait, maitnt. 

1482. tmote (muut); must. OE mdf, most, motion; 
moste ‘may.’ ME mot, most, moten; moste. The pres. sur- 
vived only as an archaism in Early MnE: as far as fair 
mote be (Spenser). Already in ME the pret. was used in the 
sense of the pres., and in Early MnE this usage became 
fixed. It began with the use of the pret. subj—which was 
practically indistinguishable from the pret. indic.—to express 
mild command, so that Jou mdste=‘ you would be able,’ ‘you 
might’ was understood to mean ‘you will have to,’ ‘you 
must.’ The vowel of mdse passed through (uu) into (u) in 
Early MnE, the shortening having probably begun in the 
weak form. The Spoken English forms of this verb are :— 

mest (mast, mos), mvsnt. 

1483. (owe); ought. OE dg, ah, bi aht, aht, plur. dgon ; 
pret. dhe, ahfe; infin. agan ‘possess, The adjective dgen 
‘own’ is an old pret. partic. of this verb. From dagen is 
formed the weak verb a@gudan, ‘appropriate,’ ‘possess.’ In 
Early ME afte developed regularly into a(u)hfe, but after- 
wards 9 was introduced from the infin. etc., giving g(z)h. 
In ME wen in the sense of ‘ possess’ soon took regular 
weak inflection—7 fwe, wé gwep, etc.—still keeping the older 
puhie as its pret. The meaning ‘possess’ gradually de- 
veloped into that of ‘have a debt,’ ‘owe,’ which, again, de- 
veloped the abstract meaning ‘ought,’ especially in the pret., 
which by degrees took the function of a pres. in the same 
way as must (1482). The Spoken English forms are :— 


ot, otnt. 


1484. shall, shalt ; should, shouldst. - OE séeal (sée/), 
scealt (sc@lt), séulon; séolde, Northumbrian s¢alde by the 
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analogy of walde (1485)=wolde. ME schal, schalt, schulen, 
schullen (by the analogy of zwellen); scholde, schulde (by the 
influence of schulen). In Northern, weak sh became s, as 
in Inglis== English [compare Scotch Scofs from Scottish], 
whence the Northern (originally only weak) forms sal, sald. 
Of the two Early MnE forms of the pret., strong (fuld) and 
weak (fud), only the latter has survived. The spoken forms 
are :— 


feel (fl), faant ; fud (fad), fudnt. 


1485. will, wilt ; would, wouldst; imper. will. This 
verb was in OE originally a strong subjunctive preterite, with 
which pres. indic. forms were afterwards mixed: wee, welle, 
wilt, willap ; wolde, walde (originally weak?) ; infin. wel/an. 
In OE this verb has, together with several other verbs in very 
frequent use, special negative forms, the result of contraction 
with a preceding me ‘not’: 7 nyle, Dit nylt, hé nyle, wé nyllap ; 
nolde, etc. One of these negative forms is still preserved in 
the phrase zz/ly nilly, Early MnE wll he, nill he=OE wile 
hé, nylehé. The ME forms are: wile, woe, welt, wolt, wellep, 
willen, wollen; wolde, walde, wilde, whose (u) is the result of 
the influence of the pres. forms zd/e, etc., which were prob- 
ably at first weak forms, in which the w rounded the follow- 
ing vowel and gradually assimilated it to itself. In Early 
MnE (wud) was the weak form of (wuld). The spoken 
forms are :— 


wil (1), wount; wud (wed, od), wudnt. 


1486. twot; twist. OE w@/, wast, witon; wrste; witan ; 
wretende. ‘The adjective gew7ss ‘certain’ is an old pret. partic. 
of this verb. ME wv, wost, weten ; infin. weten ; pres. partic. 
witinge. In Early MnE wo¢ was sometimes made the base 
of a regular verb: he wo/teth, wots, pret. woffed, pres. partic. 
wotting. ‘The old pres. partic. still survives in the adverb un- 
weitingly, and the infin. in the adverb phrase /o w:/=viz. 
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The ME adjective zwis=OE gewzss has in MnE been often 
wrongly divided z w7s, as if it were the pronoun / with a verb 
equivalent to wot, a view which has been further supported in 
recent times by the chance resemblance of the Modern German 
equivalent of wot, namely we7ss, plur. w7zssen. 


1487. need. ‘This verb agrees with the preterite-present 
verbs in having no s-inflection and in taking mof without any 
auxiliary—he need not (nijdnt). The loss of the s—which seems 
to have begun in the transition from ME to MnE —is appar- 
ently partly the result of similarity of meaning to that of the 
preterite-present verbs; but the absence of the inflectional s 
is partly due to the verb eed ‘require’ being formed directly 
from the noun weed through the ambiguity of such sentences 
as Early MnE what need all this waste? There were two 
weak verbs formed from the noun in OE—niedan, nydan 
(nédan) and néadian. Both had the meaning ‘ compel,’ which 
they kept in Early ME. The later meaning ‘require’ was 
probably the result of making the noun eed in such sentences 
as that quoted above into a verb. 

We now come to the anomalous auxiliary verbs de, have, 
do. 

1488. The verb Ze in OE is made up of three distinct 
roots; that seen in (a) zs, are, (6) was, and (c) be:— 


Indic. Subj. 
Pres. Sing. 1 eom (eam); béo Sit, SV; bé0 
2 eart (earp) ; bist Sie, SV; bé0 
3 ts, bib Sie, s¥ 5 b€0 
Plur. sind, sindon (earon) » béop sien, syn béon 
Pret. Sing. | wes were 
2 were were 
3 wes were 
Plur. wévon weren 
Imper. Sing. wes, bé0 Infin. wesan, béon 
Plur. wesap; béop Gerund 76 wesenne; 16 
béonne 


Partic. Pres.  wesende 
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1489. The ea in cart and the Anglian cam, earon is a 
weakening of eo (1068), preserved in the West-Saxon eom 
and the occasional eor/, eorun. In Late Northumbrian this 
ea undergoes the usual further weakening into a: am, arf, 
aron. 

1490. The Standard ME forms are: am, art, is, bé(n); 
subj. 52, bé(n); pret. was, wér(e), was, wpre(n); pret. subj., 
wer(e), were(n); imper. éé, dé; infin. dé(~); participles 
béinge, bé(n). The ME pret. partic. is, of course, an 
analogical new-formation. The North-Thames plur. ar(z) 
is still rare in Standard ME, but is firmly established in Early 
MnE, which inflects: am, art, ts, are; subj. de; pret. was, 
wast, wert, plur. were; subj. pret. were, wert, were; infin. Je; 
partic. decng, been. The use of de in the pres. indic. is still 
kept up in Early MnE: JZ de, thou beest, they be, etc.; the 
form he des is, however, very rare. There is in MnE a 
tendency to get rid of the distinctively subjunctive inflections 
of this verb not only by using ‘hou deest as if it were a 
subjunctive—zf thou beest = if thou be—but also by substi- 
tuting 2f Z was for if [ were, etc. was=were was frequent 
in the last century not only as a subjunctive, but also in the 
indic. you was. In the present Spoken English the distinc- 
tion between was and were is strictly maintained, the 
substitution of was for were being a vulgarism. The subj. 
pres. is, on the other hand, extinct in the spoken language, 
except in a few phrases. The following are the inflections 
of de in spoken English: 


Pres. Indic. and Subj. Sing. 1 2m (m) 
2 aar (er) 
iz (z, s); iznt 
Plur. _aar (er) 
Pret. Indic. Sing. 1 woz (waz); woznt 
woer (wor) ; weent 
3. woz (woz); woznt 
Plur. — waer (wer); weent 
Pret. Subj. — waer (war); waent 
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Imper. and Infin. bij 
Pres. Partic. and Gerund __ bijin 
Pret. Partic. bijn, bin 

1491. The negative forms left blank in the pres. are 
generally supplied by (eint) in familiar speech, which is, 
however, felt to be a vulgarism, and is avoided by many 
educated speakers, who say (aim not) instead of (ai eint), 
(aa ju not) instead of (eint ju). 

1492. have. The OE inflections resemble those of 
hibban (1210): heble, hafast, hefst, hafap, hefp, plur. habbap ; 
subj. haebbe, hebben; pret. hefde; imper. hafa, habbap; 
infin. habban; partic. hebbende, sehefd. In ME the old 04 
was gradually supplanted by the v=OE fof the other forms, 
the vw itself being often dropped by contraction. The 
Standard ME forms are: have, weak hav, hast, hap, plur. 
have(n), han, han; pret. hadde; pret. partic. had. In ME 
the weak short-vowel forms gradually supplanted the long- 
vowel ones; but we keep the long-vowel forms in the 
derivative dehave, pret. behaved=ME behaven. The MnE 
literary forms are: have, hast, hath, has plur. have; subj. 
pres. have; pret. indic. had, hadst; pret. subj. Aad; imper. 
and infin. fave; partic. having, had. Early MnE still kept 
the shortened infin. 4a, a=ME han: she might a been 
(Shakespere). In Present English the infinitive (2) occurs 
only in vulgar or very indistinct speech. The distinctive 
spoken forms of Zave in Present English are :— 

heev (av, v), heevnt; heez (az, z, s), heeznt; heed (ad, d), 
heednt ; heevin. 

The distinction between subj. and indic. is entirely lost. 

1498. do. OE do, dést (dést), déh (dep), plur. dop; 
pret. weak dyde; imper. dd, dop; infin. don; partic. donde, 
gedon. The mutation in dés/, dép is common to all the 
dialects. In Standard ME the 6 of the other parts of the 
verb supplanted the older é: do, dost, dof, plur. don; dide ; 
imper. dé, dof; partic. doinge do(n). In MnE (uu)=ME 6 
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was shortened in the weak forms of dost, doth, does, done, 
whence the present forms (dest, dep, dez, den), which have 
supplanted the Early MnE strong forms (duust), etc. The 
spoken forms in Present English are: 


duw (da, d), dount; dez (doz), deznt; did, didnt ; den. 


PARTICLES. 


1494. All the OE particles are either primary or 
secondary (837). The secondary particles are formed 
from other (declinable) parts of speech; thus Adm in hé 
éode ham ‘he went home’ is formed from the masc. noun 
ham ‘home, ‘homestead.’ Primary particles, such as be 
‘by,’ swa ‘so’ are not formed from other parts of speech. 
There is no strict division between the three classes of 
particles, most of the prepositions being used also as adverbs, 
some adverbs being used also as conjunctions. Thus @r isa 
preposition in @r dege ‘before day(break),’ an adverb in Aé 
eft wes papa swa hé &r wes ‘he was pope again as he was 
before,’ and a conjunction in @r Jet fiod com ‘before the 
flood came.’ 

1495. Some of the particles are simple, some derivative, 
such as wf-an ‘above,’ some compound (group-compounds), 
such as Je-neoban ‘beneath,’ which is compounded with the 
preposition de. The above are primary adverbs. Secondary 
particles also admit of the same divisions, such as ham, sdblice 
‘truly,’ ea/ne-weg ‘always,’ literally ‘all (the) way.’ 


Adverb-endings. 


1496. In OE, adverbs are regularly formed from adjectives 
by adding -e, a preceding @ being generally changed to a: 
déope ‘deeply, hearde ‘strongly,’ ‘severely, nearwe ‘narrowly, 
late ‘slowly,’ ‘with delay’ from déop, heard ‘hard,’ ‘strong,’ 
‘severe, nearu, let ‘slow,’ swife ‘very’ from the obsolete 
adjective szwizP ‘strong,’ preserved in proper names such as 
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Swiphiin ‘Swithin,’ literally ‘strong cub.’ Adjectives with 
a mutated vowel often have an unmutated vowel in the 
adverb, as in sdffe ‘ gently,’ ‘luxuriously,’ szvd/e ‘ sweetly’ cor- 
responding to the adjectives sé/te (s@/fle), swéte (swére). 
The numerous adjectives in -2¢ form their adverbs in -Zice, 
the original length of the vowel being kept, as in ggeslice 
‘terribly, gesélyglice ‘blessedly, ‘happily’ from ggeshé, 
&esélighé [ggesa ‘terror, sél ‘favourable time, ‘luck’]. 
But gesélighé occurs also in the shorter form gesélig; and 
hence in this and similar cases the adverb could be regarded 
as formed directly from the shorter adjective—gesélig-lice 
from sesélig. In this way -/ice came to be regarded as an 
independent adverb-ending equivalent to -e, which, through 
being more distinct, it gradually supplanted in many words. 
Hence -/ce was sometimes added directly, without there being ~ 
any adjective in -/é. 

1497. In ME the two endings -e and -/iche were both 
kept, the latter appearing as -/#he in Early Midland, as in 
déplike compared with Early Southern déopliche. 

1498. When final -e was dropped in North-Thames 
English the distinction between the adj. Aard and the adverb 
harde), etc. was lost. By degrees also the adverb-ending 
-like was levelled under the adjective-ending -/= Southern 
-lich, and -li then became a regular adverb-ending. In Late 
ME it was introduced into the Standard dialect, where it 
supplanted the Early Southern -/iche, as in déply, hardly, 
openly. But -ly was also retained as an adjective-ending, 
as it still is in such a word as goodly=OE godiz¢, ME godlich, 
godit. Some of the MnE adverbs which have the same form 
as adjectives, as in pud/ hard, speak loud, talk like a foreigner 
compared with a hard pull, etc. are, of course, the descend- 
ants of the OE adverbs in -e, such as hearde, hliude, gelice ; 
but others are new-formations on the analogy of these 
traditional ones, especially those in -y=OE -zg, as in pretty 
well, mighty fine, for the OE adjectives in -z¢ formed their 
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adverbs in -2¢lice (mrhtiglice) to avoid the ambiguity of -2e, 
which might be mistaken for the plur., etc. inflection. 

1499. In Old French the uninflected forms of adjectives 
—originally the neut. sing.—were used as adverbs, which 
were introduced into ME, whence such MnE adverbs as in 
just ready, shut close [Old French clos from Latin clausum], 
quiet {Latin guzétum], very=ME verrad ‘true,’ ‘truly,’ Old 
French vera? [Modern French graz] from Latin vérax, 
ver acem. 

1500. In Present English, adverbs in -dy are formed freely 
from all kinds of adjectives, as in deeply, foolishly, willingly, 
affectedly. Through the shortening of double consonants 
the (l) is dropped after adjectives ending in (1), as in fully 
(fuli), 2odly. The addition of -ly is attended by various 

‘changes of spelling, as in merrily, gazly {old-fashioned 
English and American gayly], fully, nobly from merry, gay, 
full, noble. Adverbs in -y are not often formed from 
adjectives that already end in -dy, these adjectives generally 
forming their adverbs by periphrases, such as 7 a@ dzvely 
manner, in a friendly way. Some MnE adverbs in -dy are 
formed direct from nouns, such as zamely ; but such adverbs 
as daily, yearly, quarterly in he is paid quarterly are old 
adjectives used as adverbs. 

A less frequent adverb-ending in OE was -unga, -inga, by 
which adverbs were formed from adjectives : ea//unga ‘entirely,’ 
zervinga ‘angrily,’ from ead/, zerre. There was also in OE 
a class of adverbs formed from nouns—mostly names of parts 
of the body—by adding -/7zg and prefixing the preposition 
on, such as on becling ‘backwards.’ By blending these two 
endings a new ending -/umga, -/énga was formed, as in grund- 
/unga ‘from the foundations,’ ‘completely.’ Iny MSs the 
ending -dmge is frequent, the adverbial -es (1504) being often 
added, as in Agdlinge(s) ‘headlong,’ mPselinge(s) on the nose,’ 
‘at full length,’ szde/inge(s) ‘sideways.’ In MnE this ending 
has been confused with the adjective /ozg. Hence in Early 
MnE we find side/ing, stdelong ‘ sideways,’ flatling and flationg, 


as in ¢he blow fell flatlong, that is, ‘was given with the flat of 
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the sword instead of the point.’ In Present English headlong 
is still an adverb, s¢de/ong being an adjective—a sidelong glance. 
The older sédelinge was regarded as a pres. partic., and from 
it was formed a verb ¢o sédle (up to). So also the ME adverb 
grovelinge ‘grovellingly’ was made into the verb grovel. 


1501. In ME and MnE some new adverb-endings arose 
out of OE adverbial phrases. Thus the OE on ore wisan 
‘in another way’ [wise weak fem. ‘manner,’ ‘way’] was 
shortened and hardened into the group ofrewise, oberwise ; 
and in MnE -zzse was used to form new adverbs, such as 
likewise, nowrse. The noun way was used in like manner to 
form adverb-groups such as mzdway, noway, whence noways 
with the usual addition of -s.  -wzse, and -ways were often 
confused, as in lengthwise=lengthways, endwise, coastwirse. 
The nouns “me and whtle=OE weak masc. “ma and strong 
fem. wil ‘ time,’ have also come to be used as adverb-endings 
in such words as meantime, sometime(s), ofitimes, oftentimes, 
meanwhile, somewhile, otherwhile(s), the last two being now 
obsolete. 


Adverbs formed direct from Nouns and Adjectives. 


1502. Many OE adverbs are formed direct from nouns 
or adjectives, either inflected or uninflected. The following 
are uninflected, being formed from nouns in the acc. sing. 
and adjectives in the neut. sing.: ham, nor, sitp, éast, west; 
eall ‘entirely,’ néah ‘nearly,’ sendg ‘ sufficiently.’ 

The most important inflectional endings are -wm and 
-eSi— 

1503. -um: Awilum ‘sometimes, stundum ‘at intervals’ 
[stund strong fem. ‘period’]. -mé/um from the neut. noun 
mél ‘mark,’ ‘ point of time’ is a frequent adverb-ending, as 
in styccemélum ‘piecemeal,’ flocemélum ‘in troops. From 
adjectives are formed mzélum ‘greatly,’ lytlum and lytlum ‘by 
little and little,’ ‘by degrees.’ The isolated ME wAi/ém is 
still preserved in the higher language. -mcé/wm in ME passed 
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through -mélen into -méle, as in dropméle, péceméle, where stycce 
was replaced by its French equivalent. 

1504. -es in OE was extended to fem. nouns as an adverb- 
ending: deges and nihtes ‘by day and by night,’ sumeres and 
wintra [wintra masc. gen. like suna], niedes ‘of necessity’ 
[nied fem.]; ealles ‘entirely, glles ‘otherwise’ from a lost 
adjective. The adverb-ending -weardes interchanges with the 
uninflected -weard, as in hdmweard(es) ‘homewards.’ In 
ME and MnE this ending was dropped in some words, as in 
Late ME day and night; but it was more often extended, 
especially to adverbs which in OF ended in a vowel or ”, in 
order.to make them more distinct, as in aways= Early MnE 
alwat, OE ealnewesg, gnes ‘once’ =OE @éne, the mutated & 
being supplanted by g=the OE @ in dn, fwies ‘twice,’ Aries 
‘thrice’= OE ‘urwa, Ariwa. OE heonone ‘hence’ (1509) 
became he(o)mme in Early ME, and by the addition of 
-s, hennes, OE fanon ‘thence,’ hwanon ‘whence’ becoming 
Late ME ennes, whennes by the influence of Aennes. So also 
OE sipban (1511) ‘since’ passed through sen, sin into 
sapens, sins. This extension of -s went on in MnE also, as 
in sometimes=earlier MnE sometime, which is still preserved 
in the higher language. 

Some adverbs in -es took final ¢ in Early MnE or Late ME, 
as in amidst, betwixt, whilst, amongst= ME aimiddes—a blending 
of OE onmiddan and tomiddes—betwix(t), whiles, among. 

1505. The following are examples of OE group-adverbs: 
ealneweg, ealnegs ‘always, Seorsiandag ‘yesterday, on weg 
‘away,’ ow bec ‘backwards,’ ‘back,’ ofdine ‘down,’ literally 
‘off the hill,’ éad@g ‘today,’ where /@ governs an exceptional 
form of the dative. All the above show isolation either of 
form or meaning, and therefore approximate to compounds. 
Such collocations, on the other hand, as on Jife ‘alive’ 
literally ‘in life,’ ov s/épe ‘in sleep, asleep,’ 0” eornost ‘in 
earnest’ show no isolation either of meaning or form. _—_ But 
in ME there was a tendency to shorten weak of and on to a 
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whenever they were closely associated with the following 
word. Hence the ME forms adéne, adiin ‘down’ adv., 
awat, abak, alive, aslépe, the a having been dropped in the 
MnE adverbs down, back. The same weakening took place 
in ME and Early MnE combinations, as in aclock, now 
written o’clock=of (the) clock, and also in freer combinations, 
as in go a fishing =OE gan on fiscnop, twice a day= OE 
twiwa on dese. 

In MnE this @ was taken for the indef. article, so that in 
Jackanapes =jack-of-apes it was made into az before a vowel. 

Some French group-adverbs formed with the preposition @ 
were introduced into ME, where they were of course put on 
a level with the similar native combinations: apart, apas= 
MnE aface. 

1506. In ME the OE preposition de became 47 (1535), but 
the old de was kept in compounds such as Jeforen = OE de- 
Soran, and also in some traditional collocations such as OE 
be sidan ‘by the side,’ ME Jestde, which was now completely 
isolated from 47 e(re) sede, just as alive was isolated from 77 
al his lif etc. But the new preposition 42 was sometimes 
introduced into these groups, being however shortened to é7: 
before, biside. On the analogy of the older compounds the 
new-formation 7 cause ‘by the cause’ was made into dzcause, 
because. 

1507. In ME and MnE the place of a lost or obscured 
ending was sometimes supplied by a preposition, giving rise 
to new group-adverbs, such as of a /ruth=OE sofes, of right 
=OE ryhies, bi piceméle=OE styccemélum, by little and litlle= 
OE lptlum and lyllum. 

Sometimes a preposition was added even when the ending 
was clear, as in at unawares. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 


1508. Among the OE primary adverbs there is a sym- 
metrical group of adverbs of place, connected with the 
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pronouns /é, Jed, hwe?, their endings expressing respectively 
rest, motion to, and motion from :— 


Rest Motion to Motion from 
hér ‘here’ hider ‘hither’ heonon ‘hence’ 
pér ‘there’ ider ‘ thither’ anon ‘thence’ 
hweér ‘where’ hwider ‘ whither’ hwanon ‘whence’ 


The ME / in hither etc. is due to the influence of the 7 
(877). 

1509. The ending -er, -an, -on of the other primary 
adverbs has no very definite meaning: of-er ‘ over, ex- 
pressing both motion and rest, wnd-er, @ft-er ; mn-an ‘ within,’ 
uf-an ‘above’ [connected with ofer], Azndan ‘behind, foran 
‘in front.’ The ending -az was, however, extended to the 
noun-derived adverbs orf etc., where it kept its definite 
meaning: zorfan ‘from the north,’ s#San ‘from the south.’ 
-on, -an Often takes final -e: heonone, ufan(e) ‘outside. The 
adverbs Jonne ‘then,’ ‘than,’ Awonne ‘when’ are also pro- 
nominal. 

1510. Many OE adverbs are formed directly from pro- 
nouns. The neuter Ag/ is used as a conjunction exactly as 
in MnE: hé segde pat; hé segde het hi wére gearu, literally 
‘he said that: (namely) he was ready.’ So also the pronoun 
hweper is used in the same way as whether. The indeclin- 
able Je is used as a relative pronoun, both alone and in 
combination with sé (1142), and is used also as a particle in 
a variety of meanings—‘ when,’ ‘ because’ etc. It is also 
added to particles to make them into conjunctions, or mark 
them more distinctly as such, as in Aéah-e ‘ although’ conjunc- 
tion, Jéah ‘ though’ being an adverb, Acée ‘ that’ conj.=Set Je 
(767). Inflected pronouns are also used as particles. y, 
the instrumental of Jez, is used in the sense of ‘therefore,’ 
‘ because,’ and to express measure and proportion, as in Ay 
ma ‘the more,’ correlative Ay ...Ay=MnE fhe... the in the 
more the merrier. The change of Ay into “he is the result of 
loss of stress and confusion with the indeclinable Ze. Azwy, the 
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instrumental of Awez/, is used in the sense of its MnE descen- 
dant why. 

15i1. There are many group-particles in OE consisting of 
a preposition governing a pronoun in the dat. or instr. The 
combination with the preposition alone generally forms an 
adverb—/for em, for pon, for py ‘therefore’—the corre- 
sponding conjunctions being formed by the addition of e— 
for pam fe, for pon fe, for py pe ‘because, er pém fe 
‘before,’ efter bem pe ‘after’—or Jet: 16 bem pet, to pon 
pet ‘in order that,’ 


stbpan, seobpan ‘since’ contains an obsolete preposition *szh 
‘since’—sibban=sip-fon with shortening of the z. 


1512. There are similar group-particles formed by combi- 
nations of pronouns with nouns and adverbs formed from 
adjectives, such as Aa hwile pe ‘while,’ literally ‘the time 
when’ [Aa hwile acc. fem. sing.], na Ay /és ‘nevertheless,’ 
‘notwithstanding,’ literally ‘not by-that less,’ Ay /és Ze ‘lest, 
literally ‘by-that less that.’ 

1513. The group-adverbs /or-fi, for-Aan, for-hwi continued 
in use throughout the ME period, but became obsolete in 
MnE. The groups in -4e were modified in various ways. 
In Early ME the ambiguous Je was generally made into 
pat, as in for-bi-bat, pe-while-hat, or dropped entirely, as in 
pith, houh conj.= OE féah Je. fat often took the place of 
the inflected pronoun, as in for-fat, gr-fat, after-hat, and 
the new-formations //-at, before-fat. But even in the Earliest 
ME the pronouns were dropped, so that the bare preposi- 
tions for, Zr, before etc. were used as conjunctions, as in 
MnE, this shortening being helped by the fact that even in 
OE the prepositions @r ‘before’ and Jdzi/an ‘ without’ were 
used also as conjunctions, the latter in the sense of ‘except,’ 
‘unless. Ae-hwile-be was shortened to Ae-Awile and then to 
Awile, whence the later wiles, whilst, the older the while, 
while still surviving in the higher language. OE Jy /és fe 

Ff? 
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dropped the Ay in Early My, and sh was made into st 
(767), giving /és/e, shortened Jes/e, Zest. 


Correlative Particles. 


1514. OE correlative particles are: Ay... Sy (1510); swa 
... Swa, as in swa hwit swa snaw ‘as white as snow’; Ja... 
pa, ponne... Ponne ‘then... when’ as in Ja he com, Aa éode 
7 ‘when he came, I went,’ the second (demonstrative) Ad, 
Ponne being omitted in MnE. Indefinite adverbs are formed 
like indefinite pronouns (1146) with correlative swa—swa 
hiwér swa ‘wherever.’ 

1515. In ME the first two groups were preserved in the 
form of Je... fe and alsw7 ... ase, as... as, alswp being a 
strong, as(e) aweak form of the OE group ea//-szwd ‘entirely so.’ 
In the other correlative groups one of the members was 
generally omitted in ME, as in the ME and MnE equivalents 
of the OE Ja... Aa, bonne . . . bonne, where the relative when 
was substituted for Jenne = OE fonne, the second member 
being omitted. 

So also swa hwér swa appears as wher sp in ME, 


Pronominal Conjunctions. 


1516. In OE the neuter pronouns duper, nauber, &sper 
(1146, 1155) are often used adverbially in connection with 
the correlative conjunction-pairs ge... ge ‘both... and,’ 
obpe.p..« obbe~ either... oT me)....me * neithepaheanons 
standing in a kind of opposition to them: ie ciéipon ser, 
ge god ge yfel ‘they knew each-of-the-two, both good and 
evil’; sé geswenced bib auper, obbe on mode ope on lichaman 
‘he who is afflicted either-way, either in mind or in body’; 
hie ne cithon nan-ping yfeles, naber ne on spréce ne on weorce 
‘they knew nothing of evil, no-way, neither in speech nor in 
action.’ 

1517. In Early ME the. first correlative conjunction was 
dropped in such combinations, so that the adverbial pronoun 
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was brought into direct correlation with the second conjunc- 
tion, OE naper ne... ne being made into mpper . . . ne, neiper 
... me (1156) etc.: mpber on spéche ne on werke. The original 
pronoun afterwards supplanted the second conjunction as 
well, where, being unstressed, it was liable to shortening, 
whence the pairs pher (ezber) ... or, npber (netper) ... nor: 
guert man schal have pher god pper tivel-—eiper god or tivel. 
The weak or, zor were only rarely introduced into the first 
clause as well; but in the higher language we still use or... 
or instead of ecther ... or. The new conjunctions soon came 
to be used without any correlative, as in the Early MnE Aé 
mihte riden oper gon. The correlative doth... and arose in 
the same way as e/her... or etc., the beginning of it being 
seen in such an OE construction as hie bu geséop, bat hé hie 
generede, and him éac forgeaf é&e lif,‘ they see both (neut. sing.) 
that he has saved them, and has also given them eternal 
life,’ 


Negation and Affirmation. 


1518. The negative particle in OE is me, which drops its 
vowel in some combinations before a vowel, or 4 or zw followed 
by a vowel, these consonants being also dropped, mzwz- being 
made into zy-; thus eom ‘am,’ hefp ‘has,’ hefde ‘had,’ wat 
‘knows,’ wzsfe ‘knew,’ we/e ‘will, wolde ‘would’ have the 
negative forms neom ‘am not, nap, nefde, nat, nysle, nyle, 
nolde. Some pronouns and adverbs have similar negative 
forms, such as 7am ‘none,’ nahweper, nauper ‘neither, nawz7hi, 
nahl, nowtht, noht ‘ nothing,’ a ‘not’ from an, ahweper, awvrht 
(dwrht), ‘ever.’ In sentences the ve is prefixed to the verb, 
being contracted with it if possible, and to all the other words 
in the sentence that admit of contracted negative forms: nan 
ne dorste nan ping ascian ‘no-one durst ask anything.’ If the 
sentence does not contain any such contracted negatives in 
addition to the negatived verb, the stronger #@ or nahé is added 
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to. support the we before the verb: Jat hus na ne feoll ‘ the 
house did not fall.’ 

1519. In ME the usage is often the same as in OE: 
hé ngver nadde npping. But the weak form of mnazzht, 
namely nat, not (1147) from being a mere strengthening of 
the me, began to supplant it, as in 70 mé sché wol nat do pat 
grace, although ze is often kept, as in Dg ne wol nat han mi 
lif 

1520. In MnE ze disappeared entirely. At the same time 
the influence of Latin grammar led to the adoption of the 
logical principle that ‘two negatives contradict each other and 
make an affirmative,’ which is now strictly carried out in the 
Standard language, spoken as well as written, though the old 
pleonastic negatives are still kept up in vulgar speech, as in 7 
don’t know nothing about it=the educated J do not know any- 
thing about tt or I know nothing about tt. 

1521. Although OE zah? was preferred to m@ as the auxi- 
liary negative in ME, the latter held its ground in certain 
collocations, especially before comparative adjectives and 
adverbs, and is still kept in such phrases as he zs no better ; no 
more of this! And no is always used as the absolute nega- 
tion-——in answer to questions etc.—together with zay, which 
is the Scandinavian vez ‘no, literally ‘not-ever.” ay is now 
obsolete in speech. 

1522. The OE particles of affirmation are ¢éa, Anglian 
&@, gé, ME yz, Early MnE (jee) Second MnE (jii, jee), which 
is now obsolete ; and yes =OE Sse, Anglian gese, ME and 
Early MnE yrs, yes. ise is an old group-compound of ¢éa 
and the subjunctive sze ‘be it’; it was therefore originally an 
emphatic affirmative. 


Comparison of Adverbs. 


1523. The comparison of adverbs has already been treated 
of under Adjectives (1036). In OE the regular forms of 
adverb-comparison were -e, -or, -ost and -/ice, -iicor, -liocor, 
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-licost, -liocost: déope, deoplice ; déopor, Late OE déoppor (769), 
déoplicor ; déopost, déoplicost. There was also a smaller class 
with mutation in the higher degrees, the endings being -e, -, 
-est, as in dange ‘for a long time,’ deng, lengest. Most of the 
adverbs which admit of comparison are formed from adjec- 
tives ; but primary adverbs also admit of direct comparison, 
with and without mutation: off ‘often,’ offor, oflost; &r 
‘before, @ror, érest. 

1524. In MnE the comparison -er, -esf is, as a general 
rule, applied only to those adverbs which have no special 
adverbial ending in the positive, especially those which have 
the same form as the corresponding adjectives, such as hard 
—as in pull harder, pull hardest—loud, quick, fast, long. The 
comparison of primary adverbs, as in offen =OE off, oftener, 
oftenest, has in some cases been carried further than in OE, as 
in soon, sooner, soonest, seldomer, the OE sona, seldon not 
admitting of comparison. Adverbs in -/y are compared peri- 
phrastically : fully, more fully, most fully. But in the spoken 
language these adverbs often form their comparisons by 
inflection from the corresponding adjective: easy, easter—as 
in easter said than done—easvest; cheaply, cheaper, cheapest— 
as in where it can be done cheapest. 

1525. The following adverbs are compared irregularly in 
MnE :— 

well; better; best. OE wel; det; detst, which dropped its 
Zin ME Zest on the analogy of més/, etc. 

badly (evilly, wil); worse, worst. OE yfle; wiers (wyrs) ; 
wierrest, wierst (cwyrrest, wyrst). 

much, more, most. OE mitle; mare); mest. 

little, less, least. OE Uylle, yt; les ; lést. 

Sar ; farther, further , farthest, furthest. OE feorr; fierr ; 
fierrest. 

1526. There are besides various isolated forms which have 
been treated of under the comparison of adjectives. From 
the comparative adverb ra/her= OE hrapor ‘quicker,’ ‘sooner’ 
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a positive adjective rahe was formed in MnE—“he rathe prim- 
rose (Milton)—which is now obsolete. 

1527. From some of the isolated comparatives and super- 
latives, whose meaning has been forgotten and which have 
come to be regarded as positives, adverbs have been formed 
by adding -2y: formerly, latterly, lastly. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
Oxp-ENGLIsH. 


1528. Of the OF prepositions some are simple, some 
compound. Most of the latter are made up of prepositions— 
especially ée—and place-adverbs ending in -a7, -on, be- becom- 
ing 4- before a vowel, such contracted forms as éufan ‘above’ 
=*be-ufan, being made into new compounds, such as ondufan 
‘above, The following are the most important of these 
compound prepositions :— 

eet: @tforan ‘before.’ 

be ‘by’: b@ftan ‘behind, Jbeforan ‘before,’ beseondan 
‘beyond,’ dehzndan ‘behind,’ dznan ‘within,’ deneoban ‘beneath,’ 
bufan ‘above,’ diitan ‘ outside.’ 

on: onforan ‘before,’ onznnan ‘within, ondufan ‘above, 
onuppan ‘upon,’ onditan ‘around,’ 

tO: “0foran ‘before.’ 

under: wnderneopan ‘ beneath.’ 

wip ‘towards’: wezznnan ‘ within,’ zwzbiian ‘ without.’ 

ymb ‘around’: ymditan ‘ around.’ 

1529. Other compound prepositions are formed of prepo- 
sitions+ nouns or adjectives in the four cases governed by 
OE prepositions—the acc., dat., instr, gen.: ongemang 
‘among,’ literally ‘into the crowd’; ongéan, Anglian ongegn, 
ongén, ‘against, and /@géanes, Anglian /fogegnes, togénes 
‘towards,’ ‘against’ contain an obsolete noun of uncertain 
meaning; /dmzddes ‘amidst’ is formed from the adj. mzdd 
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‘middle’; Jde/wéeonum, betwix are formed from an obsolete 
adjective connected with fwzwa ‘ twice.’ 

1530. Those OE prepositions which govern both acc. and 
dat., generally take the acc. to express motion, the dat. (or 
instr.) to express rest: hé éode on pet his ‘he went into the 
house’; é wenode on bém hiise ‘he remained in the house.’ 

1531. As we see in the last examples the preposition oz 
does duty for 27, which became extinct in Later OE. 

1532. The OE prepositions are closely allied to the 
adverbs. Most of them can be used as adverbs without any 
change of form. Thus ov is an adverb in hé dyde on his 
dyrnan ‘he put on his corslet,’ the MnE don and doff being 
contractions of OE do(z) on, do of. Soalso in hé him 16 cwep 
‘he said to him’ compared with hé cwap 10 him. Some pre- 
positions however, such as /or, are not used as adverbs, while 
others undergo change of form. ‘Thus the adverbs corres- 
ponding to de and zm (on) are 7 and zun: hé stod bi, hé stod 
him bi, hé éode van compared with Aé sfod be him ‘he stood by 
him,’ Aé éode on (on) at his. The preposition de is, of course, 
the weak form due to want of stress, 47 being the original 
strong form. 

1533. In such combinations as éron, hérto, which in OE 
are regularly used to express on 27, Zo z#, etc. (879), on and 40 
must, of course, be regarded as adverbs. /herezn, herein are, 
indeed, often expressed by Aérinne, hérinne with the pure 
adverb zmne=innan. 

1534. It is to be observed that the prepositions were 
originally all adverbs, which could modify either verbs (/e 
stood by) or nouns. Adverbs were originally added to inflected 
nouns to express more definitely the meanings already indi- 
cated by the inflection. Thus ‘motion to’ was originally 
expressed by the acc. alone, as we see in the Latin domum 
ventt ‘he came home’ and also in the adverb home itself, and 
the prepositions 07, 2, through, etc. were put before the acc. 
of motion to define it more exactly. So also in on L&m hiise 
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the idea of ‘rest in a place’ was primarily expressed by the 
dative, which here represents the Arian locative. 


Mippie anp Mopern ENGLISH. 


1535. In ME the adverb 47 was extended to the function 
of a preposition—a change which had already begun in OE 
—so that de was preserved only in compounds and traditional 
groups such as deforen, beside. By the change of -am, -on 
into -e the OE adverb /oran and the preposition fore ‘ before’ 
were levelled under the latter, and by the analogy of the 
adverbs zwne, uite=innan, itan, the preposition mzd ‘ with’ 
when used as an adverb was made into mzde, as in Jermide= 
OE sérmid. So also for, which had no corresponding 
adverb-form in OE, developed a ME adverb fore, as in Jirfore, 
whirfore. The confusion that thus arose between OE /or 
and fore was avoided by an extended use of the compound 
before(n). 

1536. In ME zzman ‘inside’ came into general use as a 
preposition so as to avoid the ambiguity of OE ov=‘on,’ ‘in.’ 
Being generally unstressed, it was shortened first to zme and 
then to zz, the original distinction being thus restored. 

1537. In ME frp from Scandinavian fra and from=OE 
Jram were used both as adverbs and prepositions. We now 
use fro only as an adverb in the phrase /o and _/ro. 

1538. In ME the preposition mzd ‘ with’ got confused with 
wip ‘against ’—a confusion which would easily arise in such 
phrases as fight with (OE feohian wip), deal with, where the 
relation between the parties might be considered either from 
its original point of view as ‘ towards,’ ‘ against,’ or from that 
of ‘ participation,’ ‘having incommon.’ By degrees the more 
marked meaning of OE wh was expressed by agaznsf, and 
ME wz took the meanings of md, which then became 
extinct. 


For the differentiation of OE of, wih into MnE of, off, (wi%, 
wip) see § 861. 
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1539. In ME the rare construction of prepositions with 
the genitive was soon given up—except of course in iso- 
lated groups such as /omzddes—and when the distinction 
between the other oblique cases and the nom. was lost in the 

“nouns, and nothing was left but the distinction of nom. and 
objective in some of the personal pronouns, the only trace 
left of case-government by prepositions was that they were 
sometimes followed by a personal pronoun in the objective 
case. 

1540. In OE the adverbial ending -weard is sometimes 
used detached in connection with the preposition 47 in such 
constructions as wz hire (dat.) weard ‘towards her.’ In 
ME this is often carried further, as in 4 wéde ward, 10 Trote 
wardes= toward pe wode, towardes Trove, frp Bordeux ward 
compared with /ramward Teukesbiir?, where framward is a 
new formation on the analogy of /dward. In Early MnE the 
Bible still has 40 God ward. 

1541. In ME the a of amzddes was restored to its full form 
on, for which zz was afterwards substituted. The body of 
the word was then regarded as an independent noun, so that 
at last zwmzdst developed into zx the midst (of). 


INTERJECTIONS. 


1542. Interjections are primary and secondary. Pri- 
mary interjections are mostly imitations of sounds that ac- 
company emotions: ah, 0, oh, pah, pooh, hush. From them 
other parts of speech may be formed ; thus Awsh is used as a 
verb—/o hush. Such interjections as zhat! dear me! are 
secondary. There are also mixed interjections, made up 
of primary interjections combined with other parts of speech, 
such as alas from Old French hadas, alas | Modern French 
hélas], made up of the interjection a and /as=Latin lassum 
‘weary.’ 

1543. The OE /é! éala! ‘oh!’ seem to be primary. 
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wa! ‘woe!’ is the same word as the noun wawa, wa 
‘misfortune’ wala! walawa! ‘alas!’ are therefore mixed 
interjections. 

1544. Interjections may stand in various grammatical 
relations to other words. Hence in OF, wa sometimes 
governs a dat., as in wa Aém mgnn! ‘woe to the man!’ 
wala governs a gen. in such phrases as wala ére zermpe! 
‘alas for the misery,’ on the analogy of the gen. after verbs 
of repenting, etc. As we see from the above examples, 
interjections are frequently connected with prepositions in 
MnE. 


COMPOSITION. 


Old-English. 


1545. The normal way of forming compounds in OE is 
by joining together two words—which may be themselves 
compound or derivative words —the former word being unin- 
flected, the latter, if declinable, keeping its power of inflec- 
tion, and, if a noun, determining the gender of the whole 
compound. ‘Thus the neuter noun go/d and the masculine 
noun smzh can be combined to form the compound mascu- 
line noun goldsmzp ‘goldsmith. So also éfen-fid ‘ evening 
time’ is feminine because its last element is a feminine noun. 
These compounds of noun+noun are the most frequent. 
There are also compounds of adjective+noun, such as 
halig-deg ‘church festival’ literally ‘holy-day,’ cw7c-seolfor 
‘quick-silver, ‘mercury,’ literally ‘living silver’ ; of noun + ad- 
jective, such as win-sed ‘satiated with wine,’ and of 
adjective + adjective, such as wid-cip ‘ widely known,’ 

1546. In the above examples the part of speech of the 
whole compound is determined by that of the last element. 
But there is a class of adjective + noun compounds having the 
function of adjectives, such as gled-mdd ‘having a glad 
mood,’ d/ip-heort ‘ blithe of heart,’ ‘ cheerful,’ formed from the 
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adjectives glad, blibe and the nouns méd, heorte. As we see 
from the last example, the noun is sometimes shortened in 
such compounds. We call these compounds conversion- 
compounds, because they involve the conversion of a noun 
into an adjective. ‘They are very old formations, such con- 
version-compounds as the Greek dus-menés ‘having an evil 
mind,’ having apparently been formed in Parent Arian. 
Parent Arian had also double conversion-compounds, con- 
sisting of two nouns. An example of such compounds is 


afforded by the Greek rhodo-ddktulos ‘having rose-fingers,’ 
‘rosy-fingered’ (an epithet of the Dawn). 


The OE ending -Zc is really the obscured second element of 
old conversion-compounds (1614). 

1547. The form-isolation of compounds in OE consists in 
the indeclinability of the first element. It is only by this 
criterion that we can distinguish such compounds as goddéd 
‘benefit’ from the word-group géd déd ‘good action,’ as in 
the dative plural goddédum compared with godum dédum. 

1548. It is only occasionally that the first element of a 
compound in OE shows any variation from the form it has 
when detached. But final vowels are often dropped, as in 
gum-cynn ‘mankind, from guma ‘man, sunn-béam ‘sun- 
beam,’ from sanne ‘sun, compared with szge-léan ‘ reward of 
victory.’ 

1549. Normal OE compounds take the stress on the first 
element ; but as word-groups beginning with the genitive of a 
noun or an inflected adjective do the same, stress is in OE 
no criterion of composition as opposed to mere grouping. 
Hence there is in OE no formal distinction between such a 
word-group as ‘cyninges sunu ‘ king’s son,’ in which the mean- 
ing of the whole follows from that of its elements, and one 
in which there is isolation of meaning, such as the plant- 
name ‘¢éaces-suire ‘sorrel, literally ‘cuckoo’s-sour. But as 
most of the latter class developed into true compounds in 
MnE through keeping their uneven stress (894), it is con- 
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venient to regard them as ‘genitive-compounds’ in OE as 
well. The following are examples of such OE genitive 
compounds, many of which, it will be observed, have been 
obscured in MnE :— 

Tiwes-dag ‘Tuesday,’ literally ‘day of the war-god (77), 
the name being a translation of the Latin dés Marts (French 
Mardi), Sunnan-deg ‘ Sunday’ [sunne ‘sun’|, Mlonan-deg 
‘Monday’ [ména ‘moon’], £ngla-land ‘England,’ literally 
‘land of the Anglians’ [£mg/e plur. ‘ Anglians,’ ‘ English’], 
witena-Semot ‘ parliament,’ literally ‘meeting of the wise men 
or councillors,’ often erroneously written w/angemot, deges- 
éage ‘daisy, literally ‘eye of day.’ These combinations are 
especially frequent as place-names, such as Séo/es-zeg ‘ Selsey,’ 
literally ‘seal’s island,’ Oxena-ford ‘ Oxford,’ literally ‘ford 
of oxen, Buccinga-him, ‘Buckingham,’ literally ‘home of 
(the tribe or family of) the Buccings,’ De/ene-scir ‘ Devon- 
shire,’ literally ‘ province of Devonia’ (OE Defen). 

1550. Verbs are very rarely compounded directly with 
nouns or adjectives in OE, although there is nothing to 
prevent verbs being formed from compound nouns or 
adjectives. Thus from the compound noun wudor-béag 
‘glory-crown,’ ‘aureole’ is formed the verb wu/dorbéagian 
‘to crown,’ there being no separate verb *déag7an. But the 
frequent combinations of verbs with prefixes, such as mzs-don 
‘act amiss,’ ‘do wrong,’ led to combinations with certain 
adjectives in similar adverbial meanings, such as fw// in full- 
Jyllan ‘fully fill,’ ‘fulfil,’ z22-zwyréan ‘fully work,’ ‘complete,’ 
and efen ‘even, ‘equal,’ which in composition expresses the 
idea of community or association, as in é/enArowdan ‘sym- 
pathize, literally ‘suffer in common with. The want of 
stress in the first elements of these compounds shows that 
they are felt as mere prefixes. 


Modern English. 
1551. In MnE some compounds are formed by adding 


—-- 
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to the first element the Latin and Greek connecting-vowel 0, 
but only when the first element is in a Latin or Latinized 
form, as in Anglosaxon, Anglo-Indian, F'ranco-German, a 
concavo-convex lens. 


The connecting vowel o is very frequent in Greek compounds, 
such as Azppo-ddmos ‘horse-taming, phzlo-sophta ‘ philosophy,’ 
literally ‘loving wisdom.’ In such forms as Azppo-, philo- are 
preserved one of the most frequent forms of uninflected nouns 
and adjectives in a primitive stage of Parent Arian. When in- 
flections were fully developed, these old uninflected forms sur- 
vived only as the first elements of compounds. It is possible 
that such OE compounds as dege-weorc ‘ day’s work,’ nihte-gale 
‘nightingale,’ literally ‘night-singer,’ from deg and xz, still 
preserve remains of the old connecting vowel. 

The wg in the MnE wightingale may be due to the influence 
of evening. In MnE handiwork the z is the OE prefix ge-, pre- 
served in exough=OE genog, the OE form of the compound 
being hand-geweorc. The z- was preserved in MnE probably 
through association with the adjective Zandy. handicraft=OE 
handcreft probably owes its z to the influence of handiwork and 
handy. 

1552. One of the formal tests of composition in MnE as 
well as in OE is the inseparability and indeclinability of the 
first element. But owing to the scantiness of the inflections 
in MnE and its more rigid word-order, these tests are not so 
decisive in it as in OF, especially when an adjective is the 
first element. The great extension of even stress in MnE, 
on the other hand, makes stress the main criterion for 
distinguishing between compounds and word-groups (889). 

1558. One result of this further development of stress- 
distinctions in MnE is that we are able to recognize a 
special class of MnE genitive-compounds, distinguished from 
mere genitive-groups in the same way as compounds beginning 
with an adjective are distinguished from the corresponding 
word-groups, namely by having uneven instead of even 
stress (894). 

1554. Hence also the OE compounds goldfet, goddéd 
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have in MnE been separated into the groups ‘gold ‘vessel, good 
deed, such OE compounds as goldsmith, cwicseolfor being 
preserved as compounds in the form of goldsmith, quicksilver 
by their uneven stress ; while the OE groups domes deg, blec 
berige have been made into the compounds doomsday, black- 
berry. 

1555. Some compounds of MnE formation have a noun 
in the plural as their first element, but only when this noun 
in the plural has developed a meaning of its own different 
from that of the singular, so that it is isolated from its 
singular, the connection between them being sometimes 
forgotten. Such compounds are clothesbrush, clothes-basket, 
etc., mewsboy, newspaper (njuwspeipa), where the compound is 
obscured by the change of the (z) of mews (njuwz) into (s). 


1556. As regards the use of the different parts of speech 
in composition, the most noticeable difference between OE 
and MnE is the greater freedom with which in MnE verbs 
enter into composition with nouns and adjectives, the result 
of the combination being sometimes a noun, as in dreakwater, 
clasp-knife, sometimes a verb, as in dbrowbeat, whitewash, 
according as the last element is a noun or a verb. But such 
compounds are still comparatively rare, the main combina- 
tions of verbs being with particles, as in OE. 


Meaning of Compounds. 


1557. The general rule of English—as also of Parent 
Arian—composition is to put the adjunct-word before the 
head-word, on the same principle of putting the modifier 
before the modified word as we follow in the group adjective 
+noun. Hence the order in the compound élackbird is the 
same as in the group dlack bird. 

In such groups as man-of-war, bread-and-butter, on the 


contrary, the modifying element follows, instead of preceding, 
and accordingly the stress is thrown on to the second element. - 


The end-stress in man'kind seems to show that even in a 
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normal compound the second element may sometimes be re- 
garded as the modifying one. 

1558. In many cases the logical relation between the 
elements of a compound may be defined with certainty and 
accuracy, as may be seen from the lists given under the head 
of stress in compounds (896 foll.). Thus it is perfectly 
clear that in goldfish the first element defines the second one 
by stating something that the second element resembles, the 
compound being equivalent to ‘gold-resembling fish,’ or 
more definitely ‘gold-coloured fish.’ So also it is evident 
that seght in sightseer stands in the same relation to seer as 
it does to the verb see in he saw the sighis, and that the 
elements of churchgoer stands to one another in the same 
relation as church and go do in he goes to church. 

1559. But in many cases these logical relations are less 
definite. Thus a waer-plant might mean a plant growing 
in the water, or a plant growing near the water, or, on the 
analogy of water-melon, we might suppose it to mean a plant 
containing a great deal of moisture, and perhaps growing 
in a comparatively dry place. The logical relations between 
the elements of causal and phenomenon-compounds are 
often difficult to define accurately, even when the meaning of 
the compound itself is definite, as in sundial, which might be 
explained either as a ‘dial for showing the position of the 
sun,’ or as a ‘dial worked—as it were—éy the sun instead 
of by clockwork, ete.’ 

1560. It must, indeed, be borne in mind that this very 
vagueness is the chief reason why composition is resorted 
to: itis only by leaving open the logical relations between 
the elements of compounds that we are able to form them 
as we want them without stopping to analyze exactly the 
logical or grammatical relations between the words we join 
together, as we might have to do if we connected them 
together by more definite means, such as prepositions or 
inflections. 
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1561. An important general distinction between compounds 
as regards their meaning is the closeness of the logical 
connection between them. We may from this point of view 
distinguish between co-compounds and sub-compounds 
in the same way as we distinguish between co-complexes 
and sub-complexes (456). Thus in a causal compound the 
relation between the two elements is an intimate one, like — 
that between the clauses of a causal complex sentence. 
There are hardly any pure co-compounds in English, such 
a combination as deaf-mufe=‘a person who is deaf and 
dumb’ being an even-stress group-compound and not a pure 
compound. Pure co-compounds are found in Greek, and are 
very frequent in Sanskrit, where we find long ‘copulative’ 
compounds such as god-angel-man-serpent-demons meaning 
simply ‘ gods, angels, men, serpents, and demons,’ that is, 
‘all living creatures.’ As we have seen, the less close the 
logical relation between the elements of a compound, that is, 
the more co-ordinative the compound is, the greater the 
tendency in Present English to resolve it into an even-stress 
word-group. 


DERIVATION. 


Native Elements. 
PREFIXES. 


1562. Some of the OE prefixes are strong (strong-stressed), 
some weak (weak-stressed). Noun- and adjective-prefixes— 
that is, prefixes added to nouns and adjectives respectively — 
are generally strong, as in ‘mzs-déd ‘misdeed,’ -un-cip 
‘unknown’; while verb-prefixes are generally weak, as in 
Jor-gtefan ‘forgive. When the same prefix is used both 
with nouns (and adjectives) and with verbs, it generally takes 
a shortened and weakened form in the latter combination, 
which is the natural result of its weak stress. The following 
are examples of such pairs of originally identical prefixes :— 
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‘ana-gtet ‘intelligence’ on'gtetan ‘understand 
‘ef-punca ‘grudge’ of bynéan ‘to grudge’ 
‘or-=panc ‘ device’ a pencan ‘ devise’ 
*bi-gang ‘ circuit’ be'gan ‘ practise’ 


1563. When a verb is formed direct from a noun or 
adjective, the strong form of the prefix is preserved un- 
changed, as in ‘andswartan ‘to answer’ from the noun 
‘and-swaru ‘answer.’ 


Originally there was a verb *oz‘swer/an corresponding to 
andswaru in the same way as ogzetan corresponds to andgiet ; 
and the frequent OE form andswerian is a blending of the 
original verb and andswarian or andswaru. 


1564. Conversely, in a noun formed from a verb the verb- 
prefix is preserved unchanged, as in a@/zesednes ‘redemption,’ 
literally ‘loosenedness,’ from @/iesan ‘ release,’ ‘ redeem.’ 


It sometimes happens that a noun which originally had a 
strong prefix takes the corresponding weak one by the influence 
of a verb of similar meaning. Thus dzgang is often made into 
be-gang by the influence of e:gan. 

1565. In somecases older distinctions between the strong and 
weak forms of prefixes have been levelled. Thus the weak 
for- in for'don ‘destroy,’ forweorfan ‘perish’ appears in the 
earliest OE as fer- (fer'don), for- being then used only as 
the corresponding strong form in such nouns as ‘forwyrd 
‘destruction,’ from which it was gradually extended to verb- 
forms. So also the weak /0- in /o:brecan ‘break to pieces’ 
is represented by /- in earlier OE (¢ebrecan). Its strong 
form was originally */or-, parallel to the strong for-; for- 
was made into /0- by contraction, and then extended to the 
weak forms. 

1566. In the case of these two prefixes the weak stress was 
kept in the originally weak forms in spite of the adoption of 
the strong forms. But in some cases the prefix not only 
kept its strong form when transferred to a verb, but also its 
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strong stress ; thus the prefix mzs- has strong stress in ‘mzsdon 
as well as in mzsdéd. 

1567. The prefix ge-, on the other hand, always has weak 
stress, not only before verbs, as in geséon ‘to see,’ but also 
in nouns, such as ge'szhp ‘sight,’ where it originally had a 
strong form *g@-, *gea- with strong stress. 

1568. Prefixes to pronouns and particles are sometimes 
weak, sometimes strong. 


The following are the most important of the OE prefixes, 
the strong being marked (°). 

1569. a-. This prefix, whose strong form is or- (1562), 
is cognate with the German er-, as in er’/auéen ‘ allow,’ strong 
ur-, as in ‘urlaub, the noun corresponding to erlauben.’ Its 
original meaning was ‘out,’ ‘from,’ ‘forth,’ which may still 
be traced in such verbs as @visan ‘arise, dwacan ‘awake’ 
(German erwachen), while in many cases it is practically 
unmeaning-—or, at most, emphatic—as in dderan ‘carry, 
‘endure,’ dbysgtan ‘occupy’ [dyszg ‘ busy ’]. 

1570. ‘a- is a shorter form of awa ‘always.’ It is a 
strong prefix which is used only with pronouns and particles 
to give them an indefinite meaning, as in ‘@hweer ‘ either of 
two,’ Ghwér ‘anywhere, from Aweper ‘which of the two?’ 
and hweér ‘where?’ 

1571. ‘®g- was originally @ ‘ always’ followed by the prefix 
Se- in its older form g2- (1574), whose 7 mutated the pre- 
ceding @ into @, and was then dropped, giving @g-. The 
@ in this prefix served merely to emphasize and generalize 
the collective meaning of the ge-, so that @g- is equivalent 
to ‘all’ or ‘every,’ as in ‘e@ghwaper ‘each of two, e@shwér 
‘everywhere.’ 

1572. be- has 47- for its strong form, It is the same word 
as the preposition de ‘by,’ whose strong form is the adverb 87 
‘by.’ As de and 27 are therefore still independent words, Jegan, 
bigang, etc., may be regarded as compounds rather than deri- 
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vatives. But the prefixes de-, 67- have diverged so much in 
meaning from the independent words. de, 67, that from an 
unhistorical point of view the two pairs have no connection 
with one another. Thus as prefixes Je- and 47- preserve the 
meaning ‘around,’ kept’also in Greek amphz-, which repre- 
sents the fuller Arian form of which 47 is ashortening. This 
primitive meaning is seen in digang, began, in which ‘ going 
round’ developed into the meanings {worship,’ ‘cultivate.’ 
The most general function of de- is to specialize the meaning 
of transitive verbs, as in dehon ‘hang with,’ dese//an ‘beset,’ 
and to make an intransitive verb transitive, as in Jewépan 
‘bewail,’ dehenéan ‘consider’ from wépan ‘weep,’ pencan 
‘think.’ In some cases it is privative, as in denzman ‘deprive’ 
[ziman ‘take’, dehéafdian ‘ behead.’ 

1573. for, earlier fer-, strong /or- (1565) is quite distinct 
from the preposition for ; it expresses destruction, loss, etc., 
as in fordon ‘ destroy, forweorpan ‘perish’ from don ‘do,’ 
weorpan ‘become, originally ‘turn’ [compare Latin veréere], 
being sometimes only intensitive, as in forbernan ‘burn up.’ 

1574. ge-, which is prefixed equally to verbs, nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, and particles, has primarily a collective 
meaning, as in geféra ‘companion,’ originally ‘ fellow travel- 
ler, from for ‘journey’ [ faran, ‘go,’ ‘travel’, gebrapbru 
‘brothers’ [drdfor, ‘brother’, gehwa ‘each one’ from hwa 
‘who?’, being cognate with the Latin cum ‘with.’ It is often 
only intensitive, and often practically unmeaning, as in 
Semunan ‘remember,’ gemynd ‘memory,’ ‘mind.’ As a pre- 
fix to the preterite participle of verbs, as in gebunden ‘ bound, 
it is really a grammatical inflection (74). 

1575. ‘mis- is a prefix both to verbs and nouns, as in 
mislician ‘ displease,’ mzsdéd ‘ misdeed.’ 

1576. of- is cognate with the preposition and adverb of 
‘ off, of.’ The strong form @ (1562) is of rare occurrence; 
in such words as ‘ofspring ‘ progeny,’ it has been supplanted 
by the weak form. In this word the original meaning of the 
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prefix has been preserved, but in most cases it is only inten- 
sitive, as in ofsléan ‘kill’ [s/éan ‘strike’, or unmeaning, as 
in the preterite participle offyrsted ‘ thirsty.’ 

1577. on-, strong and- (1562), is represented in German 
by ent-, em' p)-, strong ant-, as in emp:fangen ‘ receive’ =OE 
on:fon, ‘ani-wort ‘ answer,’ with which compare OE and-wyrde 
‘answer,’ literally ‘ against-wording,’ where it still preserves 
its original meaning of ‘against,’ being cognate with the 
Greek an# ‘against’ In some words it expresses ‘ separa- 
tion, ‘change, as in ondindan ‘unbind,’ onlican ‘unlock,’ 
‘open,’ onwendan ‘overturn, ‘change to the worse. In 
many words it is unmeaning, as in ondrédan ‘ dread, ongin- 
nan ‘begin. 

1578. on-derivatives such as the above must be carefully 
distinguished from compounds with the preposition or adverb 
on ‘on,’ such as ‘on-winnan ‘make war on,’ ‘assail,’ ongéan 
‘against’ [Modern German enfgegen=older German engegen, 
mngegin owes its enf- to confusion with the prefix en/-]. 

1579. t6-, earlier Z-, strong /0- (1565), is represented in 
German by ger-, as in zerbrechen=OE ftobrecan ‘break to 
pieces, zerthetlen=OE fodélan ‘ distribute’ [del ‘portion,’ 
‘share ’]. This prefix always keeps its original meaning of 
‘separation,’ ‘destruction,’ and is thus easily distinguished 
from compounds with the preposition 7d ‘ to,’ such as ‘éocyme 
‘arrival’ [cyme ‘coming ’], /o:gedre ‘together.’ 

1580. ‘un- ‘un-’ is a prefix to nouns, adjectives, and 
secondary adverbs, and is generally purely negative, though 
sometimes intensitive in the sense of ‘bad’: undéd ‘ wicked 
deed,’ ‘crime,’ wnciip ‘unknown,’ unsdfte ‘ungently,’ ‘severely, 

1581. -wan- ‘un-’ [wana adjective ‘wanting, wanian 
‘ curtail,’ ‘wane ’] is prefixed to adjectives, as in wanhdl ‘ un- 
healthy’ [Aa/ ‘ whole,’ ‘ sound’}. 


1582. In ME ge- was weakened to 7-, as in rvére, ibiinde(n). 
It soon began to be dropped in the North-Thames dialects, 
as in Jie ‘ like’ =South-Thames 7/ich, OE gelic. In Standard 
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ME the grammatical z- is sometimes kept, sometimes not 
—being generally dropped, as in /ére, kinde=OE gefera 
‘companion,’ gecynd fem. ‘kind,’ ‘nature, gecynde ‘natural.’ 
The prefix seems to have been preserved in poetry for 
the sake of the metre after it had become extinct in the 
spoken language. But it has been kept to the present day 
in enough=ME indh, OF gendg, handiwork (1551. 2), and 
in the obsolete _yzws= OF gewzss ‘ certain’—sometimes made 
into a verb (1486. 1), and in the preterite participles yclep¢ 
=OE gecleopod ‘called,’ yclad. Also through confusion with 
every in everywhere from OE “fre gehweér. 

alike must be referred to the OE on/ic, which had the same 
meaning as ge/ic. 

1583. In ME the prepositions of and on were liable to be 
weakened into @ (1505). The same change took place with 
the prefixes of- and on-, and as OE a- was shortened to a-, 
all three prefixes were often levelled under one form. This 
levelling was helped by the fact that already in OE there was 
a certain confusion between these prefixes through the vague- 
ness of their meanings in many words. Thus we find in OE 
abidan, onbidan ‘await, onwacan and awacan ‘awake,’ ondré- 
dan ‘fear, ofdrédd pret. partic. ‘afraid,’ the difference of 
meaning being often very slight in other cases, as in dsgndan 
‘send,’ onsendan ‘send forth,’ dgvefan ‘render,’ ofgiefan ‘re- 
linquish.’ of was preserved in ofsfrimg through its strong 
stress. So also and- in andsware, answare. ‘Towards the 
end of the ME period the prefix a- was dropped in many 
words, partly through its vagueness of meaning, partly 
through its indistinctness of sound. It is now preserved 
only in a few words, such as arise, awake, awaken=OE 
Grisan, Gwacan, awecnian, acknowledge=ME aknpulechen, to 
which corresponds OE oncnawan, ashamed=OE ofsceamod, 
abide=OFE onbidan ‘wait, and the obsolete athzrs/=OE 


ofbyr sted. 
1584. But those verbs in o#- which expressed a definite 
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reversal of the meaning of the verbs they were formed from, 
such as ondindan, saved their prefixes from being weakened 
into the ambiguous a@- by identifying it with the almost 
synonymous noun- and adjective-prefix w-, whence the 
MnE wanbind, unlock, and many new-formations—from French 
as well as English verbs—such as waseifle, unhook, unarm, 
unchain. 

1585. /0- was preserved in ME, as in /obreken, torenden, 
but has become obsolete in MnF, though the Bible still has 
all tobrake his scull, where all is adverbial. 

1586. for- is still preserved in MnE, as in forded, forswear, 
forlorn=OE /orloren, preterite participle of forléosan ‘lose’ ; 
but many of the ME derivatives have become obsolete, and 
for- is no longer a living prefix. In /forego=OE /forgan ‘go 
without,’ ‘forego’ the prefix has been confused with the 
separable prefix or adverb fore= OE /ore ‘before.’ 

1587. The mainly noun- and adjective prefixes mzs- and 
un- are still living prefixes, being freely used to form new 
derivatives, such as musadventure, misrepresent, unrest, un- 
limited, unchain. 

1588. The only old verb-prefix that can be regarded as 
still living is de-, with which an immense number of new 
verbs have been formed in MnE as well as ME. Many of 
these have been formed directly from nouns—French as well 
as English—such as Jefriend, benighted, besiege. The noun 
byword still keeps the strong form, being formed on the 
analogy of ME dzspel=OE drspell ‘ parable’; but such nouns 
as bystreet, bystander, may be regarded rather as compounds 
with the adverb 47. Some nouns have taken Je- from the 
corresponding verbs, such as Jelzef=OE geléafa, the cor- 
responding verb being de/zeve=OE geliefan, Late OE beliefan. 


SUFFIXES. 
1589. Of the OE endings some, which contained 7 or / 
in Germanic, cause mutation of the preceding vowel, as in 
gylden ‘golden.’ When the same ending sometimes mutates, 
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sometimes not, the mutated forms are generally the original 
ones, the unmutated forms being the result of later influence 
of the unmutated word from which the derivative was formed. 
Thus deren ‘ belonging to a bear’=earlier dzren owes its e to 
the influence of the noun dera ‘bear.’ 


WNoun-forming. 
(a) Concrete. 


1590. -Gen is a diminutive neuter ending, which, although 
preserved only in a very few words, such as dyncen from 
tunne ‘tun,’ ‘cask,’ was no doubt in common use in the 
spoken language. It is an extension of the originally dimi- 
nutive ending -e2 in m@gden. In ME and MnE it appears 
in the form of -Azm, -zkzn, whose full vowel and & instead 
of ch is probably the result of the influence of the French 
-guin, itself of Low German origin. Thus manzkin ‘dwarf’ 
is the French manneguin, which is itself a Low-German 
diminutive of man. Other examples are lambkin, napkin 
[French nappe ‘tablecloth’ ], canaken, kelderkin. In bumphin 
the meaning smallness passes over into that of contempt. 
In ME this ending was freely used to form nicknames from 
proper names, many of which afterwards became surnames: 
Wilekin, Wrlkin from William, whence the MnE Wilkinson, 
which was again shortened to Wrlkins, Perkin, shortened from 
Peterkin, Halkin, whence by phonetic spelling Hawkzn(s), 
from Hal, a child’s mispronunciation of Harry= Henry. 

1591. -end ‘-er’ is the noun-form of the present par- 
ticiple ending -evde, and forms nouns denoting agents from 
verbs, such as Aé/lend ‘healer, ‘Saviour,’ sééotend ‘ shooter,’ 
‘warrior. It became extinct in ME, its place being supplied 
by the ending -ere. But it still survives disguised in /rzend= 
OE /réond literally ‘lover,’ and fiernd= OE féond ‘enemy,’ 
literally ‘hater.’ - 

1592. -ere, -®re, masc. ‘-er’ forms agent-denoting nouns 
from verbs: dendere ‘binder,’ fiscere ‘ fisher,’ Zeornere ‘ learner,’ 
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godspellere‘ evangelist’ from the verbs dzndan, fiséian, leornian, 
godspellian. It will be observed that of these verbs two are 
formed directly from nouns—fsczan from fisé, godspellian 
from godspell — originally godspell ‘ good tidings ’—while /eor- 
nere is associated in meaning with the noun /eornung. bocere 
‘scribe’ seems, indeed, to be formed directly from 4dc on 
the model of the Latin “érarzus. In ME the é€ in the 
form -ére was shortened, and underwent the regular change 
into a, so that in Early ME we find such forms as fischare by 
the side of fischere. In Late ME there was a good deal of 
confusion between these endings and the French and Latin 
endings -er, -zer, -eer, -our, -or, which often had the same 
meanings as the native ending (1685). This confusion was 
increased in Early MnE by the levelling of -er, -ar, -or, etc. 
under (ar) [859]. Hence such forms as ar=OE Zéogere, 
sailor compared with a fast sadler [OE seglan ‘ sail’]. 

1593. -estre fem. ‘-ess’: d@ces/re ‘female baker’ [d@cere 
‘baker’, /eppestre ‘female tapster,’ wifegestre ‘ prophetess’ 
[wi/ega ‘prophet’]. In ME this ending, being unstrest, 
soon lost its final e, and the resulting -s/er came to be re- 
garded as an emphatic form of -er, and consequently was 
applied to men as well as women, so that the Early ME 
feminines daksfere, tappistere developed into the Late ME 
masculines daxfer, fapster. Many of these trade-names in 
-ster survive only as proper names, such as Baxter, Brewster, 
Webster. In MnKE this ending is also used to express ‘one 
who does a thing habitually,’ generally with an implication 
of contempt, as in punster, trickster. The only noun in -sfer 
which is still distinctly feminine is sfzms¢er, which has, how- 
ever, lost its meaning of ‘female spinner, being now used 
only in that of ‘unmarried woman.’ 

1594. -ing masc.: earming ‘poor wretch’ [earm ‘poor’, 
lylling ‘little one’ [Jéel ‘little’]. The late OE nibing 
‘coward,’ ‘object of contempt,’ is probably-of Scandinavian 
origin (Icelandic ni/ungr). This ending is specially used to 
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form patronymics, such as @feling ‘son of a noble,’ ‘prince’ 
from @fele ‘noble,’ ‘aristocratic,’ cyning ‘king,’ literally ‘son 
of a king,’ the underived cyme being preserved only in 
compounds such as cynehelm ‘crown, literally ‘king-helm.’ 
These patronymics are formed freely from personal names: 
Scielding, Apelwulfing, Hlising ‘son of Elisha’ Many of 
them are preserved as proper names, such as Manning, 
Harding, especially in place-names, such as &ilhingsgate, 
Islington, Reading, so called from the clans of the Bellingas 
‘sons of Bill’ etc. 

This ending is also found in names of animals, as in hering 
‘herring,’ and in names of things, especially coins, such as 
scilling, pening, féorping ( féorpung, féorpling) ‘farthing, literally 
‘fourth part (of a penzng)’ from féorpa ‘fourth.’ 

1595. -ling masc. in OF generally expresses affection, 
familiarity, or contempt: déorling ‘favourite, from déore 
‘dear,’ ‘precious, ME dering, MnE darling, fosterling 
‘ foster-child, Ayring ‘hireling, underling. There are many 
others in MnE, some of which may be of OE origin, such as 
foundling, others being new-formations, such as s/arveling, 
worldling, nurseling, changeling. This suffix is frequent in 
names of animals, generally expressing youth or smallness, 
as in youngling ‘young animal, also used in the sense of 
‘young human being,’ yearling, nestling, duckling, gosling. 
Some of these may be of OE origin. 

1596. -en fem. with mutation: gyden ‘goddess,’ /yxen 
‘vixen’ from god, fox. 

This ending has, besides, a variety of meanings. It is diminu- 
tive in #ze@gden, and in the compound ending -ce (1590) ; and 
occurs, interchanging with -ov, -z, in a number of words without 


showing any definite meaning, as in /eofen ‘heaven, maegen 
‘power,’ egen, hegn ‘retainer,’ ‘nobleman.’ 


(6) Abstract. 


1597. -nis‘s), -nes(s) fem. is the regular ending for form- 
ing abstract nouns from adjectives: godnis ‘ goodness,’ 
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Selicnts ‘likeness,’ beorhinis ‘brightness.’ This ending is 
still in living use in MnE, being added to foreign as well as 
native adjectives, as in closeness, gractousness, although many 
of these do not take it because they are already provided with 
corresponding abstract nouns of foreign formation; thus to 
possible corresponds possibility, to charitable, charity, to medi- 
ocre, mediocrity, although such derivatives as zmevetableness are 
freely formed whenever it is found convenient. 


Words in -zess only rarely take concrete meanings, as in 
witness, wilderness. 


1598. -u fem. with mutation forms abstract nouns from 
adjectives : dengu ‘length,’ s¢rengu ‘ strength,’ drédu ‘ breadth, 
hélu ‘salvation, hétu ‘heat, zeldu ‘old age, archaic MnE 
eld, wré}( p)u ‘anger, ME wrahse, MnE wrath, from the 
adjectives lang, strang, brad, hal ‘ sound,’ hat, eald, wrap. 

1599. -up, -p fem. with and without mutation: /réowP 
‘fidelity,’ AzefP ‘theft,’ ME AéfLe, Aefte, from ¢réowe ‘ faithful,’ 
Péof ‘thief, sléwp ‘sloth, which in ME became s/jufe by the 
influence of the adjective from which it was formed, namely 
OE slaw, ME sigw ‘indolent.’ To geogup ‘ youth’ corresponds 
the adjective geong ‘ young,’ In ME the ending -4e=OE 
-/ was substituted for the equivalent -e=OE -xz, as being 
more distinct, whence the MnE dength, strength, breadth, health 
=ME lenge, OF lengu, etc. Similarly OE diepe from déop 
‘deep’ has become dep/h. So also ME wele, MnE weal= 
OE wea ‘ prosperity,’ ‘ wealth, has developed a secondary 
form wealth on the analogy of health. In ME and MnE 
some new derivatives in -¢2 have been formed, not only from 
adjectives, as in warmth, dearth, but also directly from verbs, 
as in growth, stealth, the latter on the analogy of ME AéfPe 
‘theft. 

1600. -ung, -ing, fem. forms abstract nouns from verbs: 
vletsung ‘blessing,’ geendung ‘ ending, ‘end, leornung, leorn- 
mg ‘learning,’ réding ‘reading,’ from the verbs dle/szan, 
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Seendian, leorman, rédan (weak verb). In OF this ending is 
restricted in its use, and is very rarely used to form deriva- 
tives from strong verbs because these are generally provided 
with other derivatives, such as cyme ‘coming,’ gang ‘going’ 
corresponding to the strong verbs cuman, gan. In ME 
the use of -zzge, -img was so much extended that at last 
abstract nouns could be formed with it from any verb, till it 
finally developed into a purely grammatical form—the gerund 
(1257). In MnE many words in -zzg have assumed con- 
crete meanings, such as dedng=‘ creature.’ In most cases these 
concrete words in -zzg express either the result of the action 
expressed by the verb, as in duclding ‘ what is built,’ ‘ edifice,’ 
dripping, leavings, or the instrument of the action of the verb, 
as in clothing, covering, wrapping, footing ‘giound to put the 
foot on.’ In some words -zmg has a collective meaning, as in 
paling, shipping. Some of these words, such as shzppng, 
shirting, seem to be formed directly from nouns. This pro- 
bably arose from the ambiguity of such words as floorzng, 
which might be referred either to the noun floor or the verb 
to floor. 


The following endings were originally independent words 
in OE itself :— 

1601. -dom masc. is from the noun dom ‘judgment,’ 
‘authority,’ and expresses first ‘rank,’ and then—especially 
in combination with adjectives—condition generally : cywedom 
‘royal authority,’ ‘kingdom,’ ¢zmg having been substituted for 
the less familiar cyne (1594) in ME, descopddm ‘ bishopric’ 
[-ric=OE rice ‘ government,’ ‘kingdom ’], martyrdom, cris- 
tendom, fréodom ‘freedom,’ wisdém. In MnE there are a 
few new-formations, such as dukedom. christendom and 
heathendom have now become concrete. In OE itself /ééedom 
‘medicine’ from /éée ‘leech,’ ‘physician’ had a concrete 
meaning. 

1602. -had masc. from the noun /éd ‘ rank,’ ‘ condition,’ 
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‘character,’ ‘nature’: dzscophad ‘ rank of bishop,’ ‘episcopacy,’ 
préosthad ‘ priesthood,’ éi/dhad, megphad ‘ virginity,’ the more 
familiar megden being substituted for m@g¢P ‘virgin,’ ‘maid’ in 
the ME mazdenhid. widwan-had ‘widowhood’ is really a 
group-compound of Aad and the genitive of the weak noun 
widwe. In ME this ending became -Addwith close 6 instead of 
9, whence the MnE -ood; this change cannot well be organic, 
and may be due to the combined influence of -dém and the noun 
hod ‘hood. The frequent ME form -Afde, -Agdis the result of 
the influence of another ending of similar meaning, namely -77de 
from OE -réden (1604), the form -Adde being another result 
of these blendings. In OE -Add is used only with nouns, but 
its ME and MnE representatives form derivatives from adjec- 
tives also, such as hardzhood, likelihood, falsehood. Many of 
the derivatives from nouns have taken concrete—-mostly col- 
lective—meanings, as in priesthood and the new-formations 
brotherhood, netghbourhood. The ME form -Agde is now 
almost extinct, surviving only in mazdenhead and Godhead, 
such Early MnE forms as lustzhead being now obsolete. 

1603. -lac neut. from the noun /ac, whose ordinary mean- 
ing is ‘gift,’ but which shows traces of the older meanings 
‘game,’ ‘fight,’ ‘action in general,’ agreeing with those of the 
verb Jacan ‘play’ etc.: réaflac ‘robbery ’ [réafian ‘ plunder’ |, 
scinlaec ‘phantasm,’ ‘delirium,’ * fury’ [sé ‘phantasm,’ 
‘ghost’ from scan ‘shine, ‘appear’], wed/ae ‘marriage’ 
[wedd ‘pledge,’ ‘contract”]. This ending survives only in 
wedlock, whose o is the ME @ shortened. 

1604. -réden fem., gen. -7€denne, from the noun réden 
‘regulation,’ ‘agreement’ [connected with gerédan ‘put in 
order,’ ‘arrange’ and the MnE ready|: seferréden ‘ fellow- 
ship,’ ‘agreement, /réondr@den ‘relationship,’ ‘ friendship,’ 
mannréden ‘allegiance, s/éonr@den ‘injury’ [téona ‘ insult,’ 
‘injury’|. In OE this ending was applied only to nouns. 
ME keeps many of the OE derivatives, fréndrjde, sibrede 
‘relationship’ =OE s7déréden, and on the analogy of these 
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forms the new derivative haterzde, hatréde ‘hatred’ [ME hate 
is a blending of the OE noun Aeée ‘ violence,’ ‘ hostility ’ and 
the corresponding verb fafian]. The analogy of szdr7de, etc. 
also led to the ME change of OE cynren ‘line of descendants,’ 
‘family ’—which is a shortening of *cyan-ryne ‘ kin-course’ 
[ryne, ‘running, ‘course, connected with zernan ‘run’|— 
into kzmrgde, whence, by the usual insertion of d (821), the 
MnE kindred. 

1605. -scipe masc. ‘-ship,’ from a lost noun connected with 
the verb scieppan ‘shape, ‘create’: Alafordscrpe ‘lordship’ 
‘authority,’ /réondscipe, weorpscipe ‘honour’ [weorf noun and 
adjective ‘ worth,’ ‘worthy’]. Concrete in gebéorsctpe ‘ con- 
vivial meeting,’ ‘banquet’ from gebéora ‘ boon-companion,’ 
literally ‘ fellow-beerdrinker’ [ ge-collective + déor ‘ beer’] and 
some others. This ending is frequently used in MnE to 
form new derivatives, especially from personal words, as in 
ownership, consulship, relationship. In OE it is used to form 
derivatives almost exclusively from nouns, but in MnE we 
have such derivatives as hardship, courtship from the adjective 
hard and the verb 40 court. Landscape—of which the older 
spelling was dandskip—was introduced into English in the 
17th century from Dutch, where /andschap (lantsxap) ‘ pro- 
vince,’ ‘country ’ came to be used by painters as a technical 
term to express the background in a painting, in which sense 
it came into English, the ending being at first blended with 
-ship into -skip. 


Adjective-forming. 


1606. -ede forms compound adjectives from names of 
parts of the body preceded by a modifying word: suréagede 
‘blear-eyed,’ literally ‘ sour-eyed,’ mzcelhéafdede ‘ big-headed,’ 
prthéafdede ‘three-headed.’ In MnE this ending has been 
necessarily shortened to -ed, and so has become indistinguish- 
able from the preterite participle inflection. 

1607. -en with mutation generally denotes material, being 
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also used in the more general sense of ‘ belonging to’: @éen 
‘of oak’ [ac ‘oak’], gylden ‘ golden,’ wydlen ‘ woollen’ [zwulle 
‘wool’], séénen ‘of stone,’ h&ben ‘heathen’ [A&p ‘ heath’), 
In deren from bera ‘bear,’ as in beren fell ‘a bear’s skin,’ 
earlier dzren, the e has been brought in from the noun; so 
also in /éaden ‘leaden’ [/éad ‘lead’]. In MnE these adjec- 
tives restore the unmutated vowel everywhere, as in golden, 
woollen, on the analogy of which new derivatives had been 
formed, such as wooden, hempen. In MnE the simple nouns 
are generally used instead of the material adjectives in -e7, as 
in gold watch, stone wail, the full forms being used only in 
special meanings, as in golden hazr, although we still use 
wooden, woollen etc. as material adjectives. The similarity of 
meaning between material nouns and adjectives (155) has 
in some cases led to the conversion of adjectives in -en into 
nouns, as in /zwen=OE Jinen ‘ flaxen’ from Zz ‘ flax,’ and the 
tree names aspen=OE @spe, linden=OE lind fem. [/inde(n)ire 
passed through Jindetré into /intré in ME, whence the Early 
MnE “inetree, now lime-tree|, 

Some adjectives in -ev with mutation were originally pre- 
terite participles of strong verbs: drumcen ‘intoxicated, agen 
‘own,’ fegen ‘glad,’ whence MnE /azm, from drincan, agan 
‘possess,’ geféon ‘rejoice,’ the strong verb corresponding to 
open ‘open’ being lost. 

1608. -ig ‘ y-’ corresponds sometimes to Germanic -zg, -2g, 
sometimes to Germanic -ag, etc., causing mutation in the 
former case, but not in the latter: Aalzg ‘holy’ [Adal ‘ entire,’ 
‘sound’ |, modzg ‘proud,’ mistge ‘misty,’ 7s7¢ ‘icy’; hefig 
‘heavy’ [connected with Agdsan, preterite participle hafen, 
‘lift’ |, dysyg ‘busy,’ dys7ge ‘foolish, whence MnE dizzy. In 
MnE this ending has been widely extended, and in many 
words it has taken the place of the material -ev, as in fiery= 
OE fyren [fyr ‘fire’], clayey, gluey, where the Early MnE 
spelling -ey is preserved, as it regularly is after vowels. 


-7g is also a noun-ending, as in dodig ‘body,’ og ‘ivy,’ hunis 
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‘honey.’ The final -y with which nouns are made into diminu- 
tives or words of contempt in MnE seems to be this ending: 
puppy, baby trom pup, babe, dummy, formed from dumb after 
the 4 had become silent, Av/ly from Bill= William, Betty, 
Betsy, Lizzie, all three from Eiizabeth, and many other familiar 
names, the earlier spelling -ze being kept in some of the female 
names. 

1609. -isé ‘-ish’ with mutation—which is sometimes got 
rid of by the influence of the underived word—is most fre- 
quently used to form names of nations, but also in derivatives 
from common nouns: £nglisc, Lrencisé ‘ French’ [rancland 
‘land of the Franks,’ ‘ France’, Séy/tisé ‘ Scotch’ [ Scottland, 
‘Ireland,’ afterwards ‘Scotland’], Welesé ‘Welsh’; cverlisce 
mgnn ‘serfs’ [ceorl ‘serf’], mennisé ‘human,’ folcis¢ ‘ popular,’ 
‘vulgar. In ME some of the names of nations were con- 
tracted by omission of the vowel of the ending, whence the 
MnE French, Scotch by the side of the fuller Scot/sh, in both 
of which the unmutated vowel has been restored by the influ- 
ence of Sco, Scotland. So also Welsh, the unmutated 
vowel of ME Walsch—due to the influence of Wales=OE 
Wealas ‘Welshmen’—being preserved only in the proper 
name Walsh, In the other words formed from nouns -7sh 
generally expresses contempt, as in mannish, womanish 
compared with manly, womanly, childish compared with 
childlike, brutish, swinish, uppish. Such adjectives as 
bookish, roguish, in which there is no depreciation implied, 
tend to become obsolete. -2s added to an adjective ex- 
presses simple diminution, as in o/dish, youngish, sweetish, 
longish, especially with names of colours, such as reddish, 
yellowish. 

1610. -sum ‘-some’ forms adjectives from nouns, ad- 
jectives, and verbs: szddsum ‘peaceful, wynsum ‘ pleasant’ 
[wynn ‘joy’]; langsum ‘tedious’ ; hiersum ‘ obedient’ [hieran 
‘hear, ‘obey’|. There are many ME and MnE new-forma- 
tions: burdensome, handsome, troublesome; wholesome, weari- 
some; buxom, ME bahsum, formed from the OE verb dagan 
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‘bow,’ ‘bend,’ the original meaning of the adjective being 
‘ pliable,’ ‘ goodnatured.’ 


The following endings were independent words in Ger- 
manic :— 

1611. -feald ‘-fold’ [Compare the verb /ealdan ‘fold’] 
forms adjectives from adjective-words, especially numerals: 
manigfeald ‘manifold,’ ‘various,’ seofonfeald, hundfeald, 
‘ hundredfold.’ 

1612. -full ‘-ful, sometimes weakened to -/o/, from the 
adjective full ‘full, forms adjectives from abstract nouns: 
carfull ‘ careful,’ sorgfull ‘sorrowful,’ synnfudl «sinful. There 
are numerous new-formations in ME and MnE—some from 
concrete nouns: artful, powerful, fruitful, masterful. In 
Present English this ending is shortened to (-fl), by which 
it is distinguished from the compounds andfull (hendful), 
spoonfull etc. 

1613. -léas ‘-less’ from the adjective /éas ‘deprived of, 
‘without’ [Compare /orlézosan ‘lose’] forms adjectives from . 
nouns and verbs: 4@r/éas ‘ without honour,’ ‘ wicked,’ geléafléas 
‘unbelieving, ‘slépléas ‘sleepless’; szemeléas ‘ careless, 
recceléas ‘careless, from gzeman ‘take care of, rgcéan ‘ reck.’ 
From -/éas abstract nouns in -/éas¢ are formed, where the 
t= (767), such as slépléast ‘sleeplessness.’ In ME 
this ending appears both as -/?s and as -/es with the vowel 
shortened, which may be due to the influence of Zesse ‘less,’ 
It is frequently used in new-formations, such as fearless, 
useless. 

1614. -li¢ ‘-ly’: eorflié ‘earthly, wiffie ‘feminine,’ 
cynelié ‘royal, fréondié ‘friendly,’ géarlié ‘annual.’ These 
derivatives were originally conversion-compounds with Jic 
‘body,’ the weak vowel being afterwards shortened, so that 
wfc, for instance, meant originally ‘having the body or 
form of a woman’ (1546). Derivatives in -/¢ from adjectives 
and adverbs are less frequent: gdd/z¢ ‘pleasant,’ déadhié 
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‘mortal, /aplé ‘hateful, @nlé ‘unique’ [from az ‘one, 
with exceptional mutation], zplic, upplié ‘sublime. This 
ending is freely used in new-formations in ME and MnE, as 
in princely, quarterly, sickly. 

1615, -weard, ‘-ward,’ from an obsolete adjective con- 
nected with weorhan=Latin vertere, forms adjectives from 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs: hamweard, middeweard, tnne= 
weard from ham ‘home, midde ‘ middle’ adj., cnne ‘ within, 


Verb-forming. 


1616. -na is a Scandinavian suffix forming weak intransi- 
tive verbs, mostly inchoative, from verb roots and adjectives, 
as in Icelandic drofma, ‘get broken,’ connected with d770/a 
‘break’ (pret. partic. drofinn)=OE bréolan (pret. partic. 
broten), hvitna ‘become white,’ harfna ‘become hard.’ Many 
of these verbs were imported in ME, such as harpna, which 
became hardnen by the influence of the ME adjective hard. 
There have been many new-formations in ME and MnE, 
some from adjectives, such as gladden, redden, some from 
nouns, such as frighten [OE fyrhtu ‘fear’|, lengthen. In 
English these verbs are used transitively as well as intransi- 
tively. 

The native verbs awaken, fasten are not formed direct from 
wake and fast, but the OE weak verbs dwecnian, festnian are 
formed from the nouns wecen ‘watching, festen ‘fastness,’ 
‘fort,’ which are, of course, derivatives of qwacan ‘wake’ and 
Jest ‘fast,’ ‘ firm.’ 


1617. -sian with mutation: c/ézstan ‘cleanse, dledsian, 
bletstan ‘bless, from élod ‘ blood,’ with shortening of the @, 
the original meaning being ‘to sprinkle (the altar) with 
blood.’ In Scandinavian this ending appears as -sa, as in 
hreinsa ‘purify’ [hrenn ‘ pure’ ], whence our rznse. 

1618. -l&écan from Jac (1603): genéalécan ‘approach’ 
from néah ‘near, geryhilécan ‘correct. In ME a new 
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verb cnpulechen was formed with this ending from OE cxawan 
‘know,’ whence in Late ME a noun cuguleche was formed, 
which, by the change of weak ch into (dz) gave MnE 
knowledge. 


Foreign Elements. 


1619. The foreign derivative elements in English are 
mainly of French, Latin, and Greek origin. Many which 
were at first introduced into English in their popular French 
forms were afterwards Latinized, at first in spelling only, but 
afterwards, in many cases, in pronunciation also. In some 
cases they were wholly or partially Latinized in French itself, 
though sometimes—in Late Old French—in spelling only. 
In some cases false etymological spellings of derivative ele- 
ments of Latin origin were introduced either in French or 
English, some of which have corrupted the pronunciation. 

1620. Although foreign derivatives are often so disguised 
as no longer to be recognizable as derivatives, yet many 
foreign derivative elements have remained as distinct as the 
native ones. Many of them are freely used to form new 
derivatives from words of native as well as foreign origin. 
Some of them are even detached and used as independent 
words, such as exira. 


PREFIXES. 


1621. In Latin many of the prefixes are liable to various 
changes according to the nature of the initial consonants of 
the word they modify, the full form of a prefix ending in 
consonants being generally preserved before a vowel, while 
before consonants the final consonants of the prefix are 
liable to assimilation and loss; and these variations have 
generally been preserved when the words containing them 
were imported into French and English. 

1622. The foreign prefixes will now be treated of in their 
alphabetical order. Specially French prefixes are marked *, 
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Greek prefixes are marked +, Latin prefixes being left 
unmarked. 

1623. ab-, abs-, a-, ‘from, away’: ad-erration, ab-hor, 
ab-rupt; abs-cond, abs-tinent ; a-vert. The above are formed 
from verb-roots. adéndrmis, which in English was made into 
abnormal on the analogy of the Latin adj. ndrmdalis, is an 
example of an aé-derivative from a noun—Latin xdrma ‘ pat- 
tern.’ All the above words were taken directly from Latin or 
from learned French. In popular French @d- became av-, but 
the Latin form was generally restored, as in ahus from abisum, 
whence MnE aéduse. But Latin ad-d- was shortened, as in 
abregier from Latin abdbreviare, whence MnE abridge, of which 
MnE adéreviate is a learned doublet, taken direct from Latin. 

1624. ad-, a-, also in the assimilated forms ag-, af etc., 
according to the consonant that follows, ‘to.’ In Old French 
this prefix was shortened to a-, not only before consonants, 
as in aventure ‘adventure’ from Latin rés adven/ira ‘a thing 
about to happen,’ but also before vowels, as in aourner 
‘adorn’ from Latin adornare. The double consonants in 
such Latin words as aggravare, assenlare=adgravare, ad- 
sentare were shortened both in pronunciation and writing in 
Old French—agrever, asenter—double s being, however, 
often kept (assender) to show that the s was pronounced (s) 
and not (z). But in Late Old French the d was often intro- 
duced again by the influence of the Latin orthography, 
whence the spellings adventure, adorner etc., the latter word 
being at the same time Latinized in its vowel. Hence many 
of these words appear in ME in a variety of forms, one, of 
early introduction, pure Old French, the other or others 
more or less Latinized, while in some cases the Latinized form 
does not appear till after the ME period. Thus in ME we 
have aven/ure and a contracted form aunter, in Early MnE 
adventer, which in the Present English has been further 
Latinized into adventure; while the Latinized adornen ap- 
pears already in ME by the side of the pure French 
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form airnen, there being also a blending adiurnen. The 
double consonants were restored in the same way, some- 
times in ME, but generally not till later; thus we have 
ME agréven, asenten (also assenten)=MnE agegrieve, assent. 
Sometimes the prefix a- was made into ad- from a mistaken 
etymology, as in advance, advantage=ME avancen, avantage, 
Old French avancer being a verb formed from the particle 
avant= Latin *ab-ante. 

1625. amb-, am-, an-, ‘around’: amdé-ction ; am-putate, 
per-am-bulate; an-cipital ‘ two-headed,’ ‘ doubtful.’ 

1626. tamphi- ‘around’: amphi-bious, amphi-theatre. 

1627. tan- before vowels and 4+ vowel, a- before other 
consonants, ‘un-": a@v-archy [compare mon-archy], an- 
hydrous ‘without water’; a-/hers/, a-/om literally ‘uncut,’ 
‘indivisible.’ 

1628. jana- ‘up, ‘again,’ ‘apart, ‘according to,’ ‘re- 
versal’ etc.: ana-thema, originally ‘thing put up or dedi- 
cated,’ ana-baptist, ‘ re-baptist,’ ana-éomy literally ‘cutting up, 
ana-logy ‘according to proportion,’ ava-gram ‘transposition 
of letters,’ ana-chrontsm. 

1629. ante-, anti- ‘before’: amnte-cedent, ante-diluvian ; 
anit-cipate. Freely used in new-formations, such as azz/e- 
chamber, anteroom, antedate. 

1630. janti- ‘against’: Amf-christ, antidote literally 
‘given against, anit-pathy, anti-podes, antt-thesis. Freely 
used in new-formations, such as anf-radical, antt-constt- 
tutional, anti-Gladstone, anti-spasmodic. 

1631. tapo-, before vowels af-, before 2 aph-, the 2 itself 
being dropped: ‘from,’ ‘away,’ ‘forth’ etc.: apo-cope literally 
‘cutting away, apo-logy, apo-strophe literally ‘turning away,’ 
apo-slasy ; aph-orism, 

1632. bi- ‘half, ‘twice’: d2-ennial [compare annual |, 
bi-sect, br-valve. bi-cycle is a newly formed hybrid from 
Greek kaklos ‘ circle.’ 

1633. jcata-, cat-, cath-, ‘down,’ ‘through’ ete.: casa- 
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ract, catastrophe, catalogue; cat-echize; cath-edral, cath- 
olte, 

1634. circum-, circu- ‘round’: czrcum-navigate, circum- 
scribe, circumstance, ctrcumlocution, circumspect, circumvent : 
circu-ttous. 

1635. cis- ‘on this side of’: Czsalpine. 

1636. com-, con-, co- ‘with,’ ‘together,’ being another 
form of the preposition cum ‘with’; often merely intensitive, 
like the cognate OE ge-. In Old French the vowel of this 
prefix was made into 6 through the influence of cum, which 
was often lengthened in ME words taken from French, 
whence the MnE (e, au) in comfort, counctl, counsel etc., the 
(0) in such words as conduzt, earlier MnE (kendit) being due 
to the spelling. In Old French—as also occasionally in 
Latin itself—the final consonant of this prefix was often 
dropped before consonants, whence the MnE covent=conven 
in Covent Garden |Latin conventio|, covenant. The following 
are further examples of this prefix: comdzne, commit, compre- 
hend, comfort {Old French cém/forter, conforter|;, confess, con- 
vince, conclude, concern, conduct, contain; co-agulate, cotncrde, 
cohere ; col-league, connect, corrupt. ‘Vhis prefix is used in new- 
formations, such as com-mingle, compatriot, especially in the 
form of co-: co-extst, co-operation, co-tenant. The predomi- 
nance of the latter ending has led to the change of contempo- 
rary into colemporary; but the former is now preferred, as 
being nearer the Latin form. 

1637. contra-, contro-, *counter- ‘against,’ originally 
used only to form verbs. The Old-French form is cusére-, 
contre- with the o made into 6 on the analogy of Old French 
com-, cén-, out of which English counter- has developed in 
the same way as in counsel etc. But in Old French céntre- 
was often made into con/re- by the influence of the Latin 
spelling. The Latin forms are less frequent than the French: 
contradict, contravene, contra-st | French contraster from *con- 
tra-stare|, contraband (literally ‘contrary to the proclama- 
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tion]; controversy, controvert. The form counter- is used 
not only in French words, such as counterfeit, countermand, 
counterpart, counterporse, but also in new-formations, such as 
counter-attraction, counterbalance, counter-revolution, counter- 
weigh. counter is also used as an independent adverb, as in 
to run counter to, being partly the Old French adverb and 
preposition cdnfre, partly the detached prefix. 

1638. de- is partly the Latin (and French) dé ‘ from,’ 
‘away,’ also expressing ‘ difference,’ ‘negation,’ ‘ completion,’ 
being often only intensitive, which is both a preposition and 
a prefix; partly French des-, de- from Latin dzs- ‘asunder,’ 
‘apart,’ which often develops the same negative meaning as 
de-=Latin dé-: degrade, derive, devious, literally ‘out of the 
path,’ dethrone, devote, deny. de=Latin dzs- (also di-, and 
assimilated di/-): defeat [Latin *dzsfacere, disfactum], defy 
literally ‘renounce faith,’ delay [Latin dila/um], depart, 
detach, 

1639. *dem‘- ‘half’ from Latin dimzdium: demigod, demz- 
semibreve. demy (di'mai) is used as an independent word. 

1640. jdi- ‘twice’: digraph, di-phthong, dilemma, diploma. 
The double ss in dssy/able was introduced in French through 
confusion with the Latin prefix ds-. 

1641. jdia-, di- ‘through’: dzadem, diagnosts, diameter; 
diocese, diorama. 

1642. dis, di-, assimilated dif- ‘asunder,’ ‘apart,’ ‘ pri- 
vation,’ ‘negation. The Old French form des- [Modern 
French dés-, dé-| is still preserved in descan¢ ‘tune with 
modulations. In the other derivatives taken from Old 
French the Latin ds- has been restored, as in dsarm=Old 
French desarmer, disappornt [compare Modern French désap- 
pointer |, disdain [compare Modern French dédaigner), dis- 
honest, disease, distress | Latin *districtare|. The following are 
of direct Latin origin: descreet, dispute, dissolve, distant; dif- 
Serent, dificult, Vhe form dz- is rare in words of French 
introduction, such as dminish, and not very frequent in 
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words of Latin form: divide, dilate, digress, direct, divert. 
dis- is freely used in new-formations, such as disconnect, dis- 
inherit, disingenuous, being frequently added to English 
words, as in dzsburden, disheartened, disown. In dishhe= 
ME musliken it has been substituted for a similar-sounding 
native prefix ; so also perhaps in disbelieve, distrust. 

*en-, *em- ‘in’: see in-, im-. 

1643. jen-, em-, assimilated el-, ‘in’: encyclopedia, 
energy, enthusiasm; emblem, embryo, emphasis, emporium ; 
ellupse. 

1644. fendo- ‘within’: exdogamous ‘marrying within 
the tribe,’ exdogenous ‘ growing from within.’ 

*enter- ‘ between’; see inter-. 

1645. jepi-, ep-, eph- ‘upon’: epzgram, epitaph, epr- 
demic; ephemeral. 

1646. ex-, e-, assimilated ef- ‘out of.” The Old French 
form is es-, Modern French é. es- has been preserved in 
English only in a few obscured words, such as essay, escape. 
Wherever the meaning of the prefix has been kept clear it 
has been restored to its Latin form in English: exchange 
from Old French eschangier, extend, extinguish. The other 
Latin forms are seen in elegani, erect, evade; efface, effect. As 
x =(ks), an initial s is often dropped after ex-, as in ex-pect 
[compare respect], exude, extirpate |from Latin si#dare 
‘sweat, sfrps ‘stem’]. ex- is frequently used in new- 
formations to express ‘one out of office’ etc., as in ex-king, 
ex-president, ex-secretary; so also in the adjective ex- 
official. 

1647. tex-, ec- ‘out of’: exodus ; ec-stasy. 

1648. +exo- ‘outside’: exogamous ‘ marrying outside the 
tribe, exoferic ‘suitable for outer world, for people in 


> 


general,’ 

1649. extra- ‘beyond’ is used in Latin chiefly with ad- 
jectives: extramundane, extraordinary, extravagant; so also 
in the new-formations ex/ra-offictal, extra-parochial. extra 
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by itself is used in English as an adjective and adverb, being 
either the Latin adverb and preposition ex/ra ‘ beyond,’ or 
else the detached prefix. Hence such combinations as ex/ra 
work, exira pay, extra careful, extra-superfine are not deri- 
vatives, but word-groups or compounds. 

1650. thyper- ‘over,’ ‘beyond’: Ayperbole, hyperborean, 
Aypercritical, 

1651. thypo-, hyp-, hyph- ‘under’: hypodermic ‘be- 
longing to the parts under the skin,’ Aypocrite, hypothests ; 
hyphen, 

1652. in-, im-, in-, i-, assimilated il- etc. ‘un-—with 
which it is cognate as well as with Greek an-—is joined to 
adjectives and occasionally to nouns. The following are 
examples of words which had this prefix in Latin itself: 
msane | Latin insdnus|, insipid, inestimable, injury, injustice ; 
rmprous, tmbectle ; zgnoble | Latin igndbelis |, ignorant; tliberal, 
zmmorfal. In English this prefix is applied only to foreign 
words of some length, as in zneguality, injustice compared 
with wnegual, unjust. If new words are formed from foreign 
words by means of English endings w- is prefixed, as in 
ungrateful, undecided, compared with ingratitude, indectsive. 
But w- is -also prefixed to some words with exceptionally 
familiar Latin endings such as -aé/e, as in uneatable, uncon- 
guerable compared with zvfoleradle, invincible. 

1653. in-, im-, il-, etc. ‘in,’ ‘into’ is mainly a verb- 
former. The French form of this prefix is e-, em-, pre- 
served in English in such words as endure, engage, envoy; 
embellish, employ. But in many words of French introduc- 
tion the Latin form has been restored, as in zdzve, ME 
endiien, tnquire, imprint, As the spelling makes no differ- 
ence in the present pronunciation—en-, em-=(-in, -im)— 
it fluctuates in some words between the Latin and French 
forms, the latter being now preferred in such cases of doubt, 
as in encage, enjoin, entitle, embark, formerly written also 
zacage etc., although zmpeach now follows the Latin spelling. 
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The following are examples of purely Latin words with this 
prefix: znaugurale, induce, invade; impel; tlluminate, im- 
merse, trruption ‘breaking in. ‘There are many new-forma- 
tions with the French form of the prefix: enlarge; embody, 
enkindle, enliven. In tmpoverish and improve the Latin form 
of the prefix has taken the place of the less distinct a- from 
Latin ad-, the former word being the Old French apovrer 
[Latin *appauperire], while the latter is a variation of approve 
=aprove. Ina few words, such as znborn, income the prefix 
is of English origin. 

1654. inter-, *enter- ‘between. The French form is 
preserved only in enterprase, entertain, the Latin form having 
been substituted in all other words of French introduction: 
intercede, interfere, interpose, interpret, interval. In zntellect, 
intellygend and their derivatives the Latin assimilation before / 
is kept, which is disregarded in other words, such as zé/er- 
lace, interlude. This prefix is frequently used in new-forma- 
tions, such as zzterchange, international, inter (west. 

1655. intro- ‘ within, ‘into’: ztroduce, introspection. 

1656. tmeta-, met-, meth- ‘with,’ fatter. sehange 
metaphysics ‘the study that comes after physics, me/amor- 
phosis ; method. 

1657. ne- ‘not’: nefarious, ne-uter, neutral. 

1658. non- ‘not. The adverb 2dn ‘not’ is not used as 
a derivative in Latin, occurring only as the first element of 
a few group-compounds such as z0n-nilli ‘some,’ literally 
‘not-none, xdnnungvam ‘sometimes. In Modern French 
and English it is used as a prefix in such words as nonsense, 
nondescript |Latin non déscriptum ‘not described’), nonenttty, 
as it already was in Late Latin in ndn-entitas. It is freely 
used in new-formations, such as on-conductor, non-appearance, 
non-interveniion. 

1659. ob-, o(b)s-, o-, assimilated oce- etc., ‘towards,’ 
‘against’: obedient, oblong, ob-stacle, obviate; os-tensible 
omit; occasion, occur, offend, opposite. In some cases the 
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full oJ- has taken the place of an assimilated form, as in 
obfuscate. 
*par- see per-. 

1660. t+para-, par-, parh- ‘beside,’ ‘against’: paradox, 
paragraph ; parenthests, parody ; parhelion. 

1661. per- ‘through,’ occurring also as a preposition. 
The assimilated fe/- is preserved in English only in fedlucid. 
The French form both of the prefix and of the preposition is 
par, preserved in English only in pardon [Late Latin er- 
donare| and parboil (1540). par- in paramount, paramour 
is the preposition, these words being really adverbial groups, 
meaning originally ‘through (by) above,’ ‘through love.’ In 
all other words the Latin form has been restored, as in per- 
fidy, perfume, permit, pervade. ME parfit from Latin perfectus 
through French parfact was Latinized in ME first into perfid, 
then into perfect. 

*por-, see pro-. 

1662. post- ‘after’: posthumous, postpone, postscript. 

1663. pre- Latin prae- ‘ before,’ French pre-: precept, pre- 
cede, prefer, prescribe, present, pretend. It is freely used in 
new-formations in the sense of ‘ before in time,’ as in precon- 
cetve, preingage, prepossess—now used only metaphorically — 

esuppose. 

1664. preter- Latin practer- ‘beyond’: preter-ite, preter- 

1, preternatural. 

1665. pro-, prod- ‘before,’ ‘forth,’ ‘away from,’ ‘depri- 
vation,’ as in profane literally ‘away from the temple,’ pro- 
hibit, ‘acting as substitute’ as in proconsul, ‘relation,’ as in 
proportion. pro ‘before,’ ‘for’ etc. is also an independent 
preposition, ‘There was in Latin an allied prefix por-, as in 
portendere ‘portend. The popular Old French form of pré- 
and the preposition pro was pur, por [modern French pour], 
which was probably a blending of grd and ger. This form 
is preserved in such words as purchase [Latin *procaptiare|, 
purloin, purpose, pursue; portray, portrait; poursuivant, pur- 
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suivant ‘state messenger or attendant.’ The following are 
examples of the Latin form: frocede, pro-duce, progress, 
proclaim, protract, provide; prod-igy, prodigal. 

1666. tpro- ‘before’: problem, programme, prologue. 

1667. jpros- ‘towards’: pros-elyfe literally ‘coming 
towards,’ prosody. 

*pur-, see pro-. 

1668. re-, red-, ‘ back,’ ‘ repetition,’ as in repeat, ‘ oppo- 
sition,’ as in reszs/, having often only an intensitive force, as 
in rejotce. In French re- often became r- before a vowel, 
but the full form was restored in English, as in reenter from 
French rentrer. The fuller form red- is preserved in redeem, 
redound literally ‘flow back’ [Latin redundare], redolent, 
redintegrate. In Spoken English re- has two forms: weak 
(-ri) in traditional derivatives such as receive, repeat, re- 
veal; strong (‘rij) meaning ‘repetition, which is freely 
used in new-formations, such as reenter, reconsider, re- 
introduce, recover an umbrella distinct from the traditional 
recover = 

1669. retro- ‘backwards’: retrograde, retrospection. 

1670. se-, sed- ‘apart, ‘away’: secede, seduce, seclusion, 
select, separate ; sedition. 

1671. semi- ‘half’: semzczrcle, semivowel | Latin séme- 
vocalis |, semicolon, semibreve. Also in new-formations, such 
as semt-delached, 

1672. sine- ‘ without’: szvecure. 

1673. sub-, assimilated suc- etc. ‘under,’ whence a great 
variety of secondary meanings—‘ near,’ ‘ behind,’ ‘ following,’ 
‘inferiority,’ ‘diminution, ‘approaching,’ ‘help,’ ‘completion,’ 
the primary meaning also developing into that of ‘ stealth,’ 
‘secrecy’: subterrancan, subscribe, suburb, subsequent, subordt- 
nate, subdivide, subvention, suborn; succumb, suggest, support, 
suffix, suffice, supply, succour, surrettitious. sub- is freely 
used in new-formations, such as subcutaneous, subsoil, sub- 
way, especially to express subordination eic., as in swb-com- 
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muitlee, sub-edttor, sub-lieutenant, sublet, and diminution, as in 
the adjectives subacid, sub-transparent, sub-tropical. 

1674. subter- ‘under’: subterfuge. 

1675. super- ‘above, ‘beyond’ became sur- in Old 
French, which is frequently preserved in English, as in 
surmount, survey, surpass, surface by the side of its Latin 
original superficees. It expresses ‘beyond in time’ in survzve, 
superannuated. Its most frequent metaphorical meanings are 
‘addition,’ ‘excess,’ ‘ superiority,’ as in swrname {which is an 
Anglicised form of French surnom]|; surfeit, supernatural, 
superfluous; surpass, supereminent. The Latin form of the 
prefix is freely used in’ new-formations, generally to express 
‘excess’: super-sensual ‘beyond the reach of the senses,’ 
super-phosphate, super-heat ‘to heat steam till it resembles 
a perfect gas.’ super is used in stage-language as an 
independent noun in the sense of supernumerary, of which 
it is a contraction. 

1676. supra- ‘above,’ ‘beyond’: supramundane. 

*sur-, see super-. 

1677. sus- has the same meaning as swd-, being a con- 
traction of subfus: susceptible, suspend, sustain [Latin sus- 
tinere through French]. sass¢- etc. are shortened to susi- 
etc.: su-spect, suspicion. 

1678. tsyn-, sy-, assimilated syl- etc. ‘ with,’ ‘together’: 
synagogue, synod, synopsis, syntax; sy-stem; syl-lable, sym- 
Meir y. 

1679. trans-, tra- ‘across, ‘through,’ ‘beyond.’ The old 
French form is /res-, preserved in English only in /resgass, 
compared with the Latin form of the prefix in sransgress. 
transs- is shortened to /rans- as in f¢ranscend. Various 
shades of the primary meaning are seen in such words as 
transwent, transitory, transpire, tra-duce. trans- often ex- 
presses ‘ change,’ both of place as in /ransplant, transpose, and 
of quality as in “ransform, transmutation, translate, travesty. 
It is used in new-formations, as in Zransailantic, tranship. 
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*tres-, see trans-. 

1680. ultra- ‘ beyond,’ both of place and of quantity and 
superiority: wltramontane ‘beyond the mountains,’ that is, 
‘belonging to the Italian party in the Church of Rome, 
ultramarine ‘a colour brought from beyond the sea,’ w//ra- 
mundane. Freely used in new-formations to express excess: 
ultra-radical, ultra-clerical, whence the detached ultra has 
come to be used as an independent adjective in the sense 
of ‘extreme,’ as in wlfra measures, whence the derivatives 
ultratst, ultraism. 


SUFFIXES. 


1681. The foreign suffixes will now be treated of under 
the general heads of ‘noun-forming’ etc., and the sub- 
divisions ‘personal,’ ‘abstract,’ the suffixes under each 
section being arranged so that those which consist entirely 
of vowels come first, and are followed by those that contain 
consonants in the alphabetic order of those consonants. 


Nousn-forming. 
Personal. 


1682. *-ee is the strong form of French -é from Latin 
-alus, and denotes the person who takes a passive share in 
an action or agreement, the corresponding active agent being 
denoted by -or, -er. Thus /essee is the person to whom a 
house is let on lease, as opposed to the lessor; so also 
grantee, legatee, mortgagee. Some of these derivatives have 
no special active word corresponding to them, such as 
patentee, referee, trustee. In these words the passive meaning 
is less prominent, and pafendee, for instance, may be taken to 
mean either ‘one to whom a patent is granted,’ or ‘one who 
takes out a patent’; and in some cases -ee is a purely active 
suffix as in adbseniee, devotee, refugee. 


The weak form of this suffix is -y, -ey, as in attorney=Old 
French atorné (1695). 
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-iff, see -ive under ‘ Adjective-forming.’ 
-an, -ean, -ian, -ine, -nt, see under ‘ Adjective-forming.’ 

1683. -ar,-er,-eer, -ier from Latin -arzus, -arzs, Low Latin 
-erius, whence the Old French -zer, which in ME became -ér. 
In ME -é& was shortened to -er when weak, whence such MnE 
derivatives as barber, officer, prisoner, sorcerer, stranger. In 
ME it was often levelled under the English suffix -ere, as in 
scolere, templere. Many words took the ending -ar through 
the influence of the original Latin forms, some already in 
ME, such as vicar, others later, such as scholar, Templar. 
The MnE -eer, -zer comes from the strong form of the French 
suffix, both forms being freely used in new-formations, 
especially -eer: cavalier—of which chevalier is the Modern 
French form introduced into MnE—cuirassver, gondolier ; 
muleteer, pioneer [Early MnE ‘proner|, pamphicteer, privateer, 
volunteer. gazetteer, originally ‘newspaper-editor, now means 
‘geographical dictionary.’ 

1684. -or from Latin -or, *-our from Latin -drem, through 
Old French -ér. In Latin this ending is preceded by 
derivative 4, which under certain conditions becomes s: 
imperator, professor. In Old French the ¢ was weakened 
and then dropped, leaving a hiatus, as in emperedr, sauvedr 
(Latin salvaforem). The ¢ was of course kept in learned 
words of later importation into French, and was reintro- 
duced into popular words when they were Latinized, whence 
the MnE forms aw/our, author (831) [Latin auctorem|, 
creditor, orator. In Early MnE the spelling -owr was still 
preserved, but we now write the Latin -o7 even in words 
that have not been otherwise Latinized, such as emperor, 
governor, tailor, conqueror = earlier emperour, taylour etc., 
though we still write savzour. 

1685. -or has in many words taken the place of French -er 
(as also in some English words, § 1592): dachelor [Early 
MnE bacheler], chancellor, proprietor, warrtor=OE bacheler, 
Modern French dachelier etc. This is partly the result of 
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-or and -er having the same sound (ar) even in Early MnE 
(859). In some words the opposite change has taken 
place, as in meaner, robber = ME minour, robbour. 

1686. -or is generally weak, but in legal words such as 
granior, lessor, where it is contrasted with the passive -ce 
(1682), it takes strong stress for the sake of emphasis and 
distinctness—(le‘sor). 

-ary, see under ‘ Adjective-forming.’ 

1687. *-ard, -art. Although introduced into English 
from French, this suffix is of Germanic origin. In the 
Germanic languages -hard ‘hard’ in the sense of ‘strong,’ 
‘brave, was a frequent termination of proper names of 
men, many of which were introduced into Old French, 
whence they passed into English, such as Richard. 
Reynard, Renard was originally a man’s name—Old High 
German Reginhart—which was given to the fox in the story 
of ‘Renard the fox,’ which was introduced into France in 
the twelfth century from Flanders. In Flemish the name 
of the fox is Menaert, which in French became enar?; 
and the story became so popular in France that renard 
is now the only French word for fox, the Old French goupil 
‘fox’ surviving only as a proper name. The name-suffix 
-ard, -art was soon used in Old French and the other 
Romance languages to form personal nouns, which were at 
first nicknames, and had a depreciatory sense. Thus from 
the Romance forms of Latin cauda ‘tail’ was formed Italian 
codardo, Old French céart ‘coward, literally ‘(dog) with his tail 
between his legs.’ Other examples are daséard, wizard, which 
were imported from French, and English formations, such as 
braggart, drunkard, dullard, niggard, sluggard. This suffix 
is used to express nationality in Spanzard, Savoyard, probably 
at first with an idea of ridicule. It was also used to form 
names of animals, as in duzzard, mallard ‘ wild drake’ | formed 
in French from the adjective made]; rarely to form names of 
things, as in pefard, poniard {Old French pong * fist’.| 

FOU, I. li 
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-ese, see under ‘ Adjective-forming.’ 

1688. *-ess, French -esse from Latin -zssa denotes female 
persons and—more rarely—female animals: goddess, pro- 
phetess, priestess, prioress, baroness, countess, shepherdess, hostess, 
patroness, manageress; lioness, tigress. Exceptional forma- 
tions in point of meaning are: /ewess, negress; mayoress= 
‘wife of mayor.’ Final weak and silent vowels are omitted 
before this suffix, as in princess, negress, votaress from prince, 
negro, votary. Nouns in -er, -or often throw out the vowel 
when -ess is added, as in “gress, actress from tiger, actor. 
Nouns in -erer, -eror, and some in -urer drop the second 
of these two weak syllables before -ess, as in murderess, 
sorceress, conqueress, treasuress from murderer, sorcerer, con- 
queror, treasurer. Similarly in governess from governor. 
Some words show further changes: adbdess, anchoress from 
abbott, anchortte; duchess (duke), marchioness (marquis), 
mistress (master), the last being a weak form corresponding 
to the masc. Jr. (mistor). 

1689. +-ist, Latin -s¢a from Greek -7s¢és, generally ex- 
presses ‘trade,’ ‘ pursuit,’ or adherence to a party, dogma 
etc.: artist, florist, pugilist, chemist, scientist, which is a con- 
venient neologism for ‘man of science’; communist, nihilist, 
royalist, dest, It is used in a more general sense in such 
derivatives as digamis/, copyist, provincialist. In tobacconist 
from /obacco an m is inserted on the analogy of Jdofanist, 
mechanist etc., in egotist by the side of egorst a ¢ on that of 
dramatist, both insertions being prompted by the desire to 
avoid hiatus. 

The parallel |-ast in phantast, enthusiast. 

1690. *+-ite, Latin -2/a2 from Greek -?/és, is used to form 
names of nations, sects etc: Canaanite, [sraelite, the Stagirite 
‘he who was born at Stagira,’ that is, the philosopher Aristotle, 
Carmelite; jacobite. 

-1691. -trix is the Latin fem. of -tor: executrix, testatrix 
from executor, ¢eslator. 


= 
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Diminutive. 


1692. -ule, -cule: capsule, globule, pastule; animalcule— 
also in the fuller Latin form animalculum—corpuscule. The 
latter ending was shortened to -c/e in French in most words 
where the diminutive meaning was not prominent, whence 
the English article, oracle, miracle, spectacle etc. But several 
of them retain the diminutive meaning, especially where 
z precedes: cuticle ‘ outer thin skin,’ particle, versicle. 

1693. -et, -let. -ef forms diminutive nouns and ad- 
jectives: cabznet, coronet, circlet, islet, cygnel, leveret; dulcet, 
russet, On the analogy of czrclet from circle etc., where the 
2 came to be regarded as part of the suffix, a new diminutive 
-let has developed itself, which is freely used in new-forma- 
tions, such as deaflet, ringlet, streamlet, troutlet. In many 
words these suffixes have lost their diminutive meaning. 


Abstract. 


1694. *-y, -ey. -y represents Early MnE, ME and Old 
French -ze from Latin -za, and is chiefly used to form abstract 
nouns, as in fury, modesty, perfidy, and in more popular 
French words, such as darony, company, courtesy, fancy. 
Some of these words have more special and concrete meanings, , 
such as comedy, tragedy, family, navy. 

-y = Latin -za is frequent in names of countries, as in 
Italy, Germany, Sicily, Normandy, although in most cases the 
full Latin ending has been restored, as in Aradia (Arady in 
poetry), Asza, India, Austria. -y also corresponds to the 
Latin neuter ending -zwm, as in augury, monastery, remedy, 
study, forming concrete as well as abstract words. 

1695. -y is also the MnE representative of weak ME -é, 
which when strong becomes -ee in MnE (1682). y=ME 
-é€ from French -é¢ = Latin -afws (1716), is sometimes. ab- 
stract, but generally concrete in a collective sense or in 
names of districts: /veafy—the learned doublet of which is 
traciate—| Latin traclatus|; clergy; county, duchy. 

ies 
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1696. It often answers to Old French -e from Latin 
(generally Late Latin) -d/a with the same meaning as -d/us: 
destiny, entry; army, jury; country. 

1697. The spelling -ey is a mere variety of -y, as in Turkey 
(ME Zurkie), attorney (French -¢), journey (French -e). 


-y and -ey represent a variety of other Fench vowels in isolated 
words. 


1698. -ice, *-ess, *-ise from Latin -z#/a, -7#és, Late Latin 
-icta, which in Latin were used chiefly to form abstract 
nouns from adjectives: avarice, justice, malice, notice, The 
popular Old French form was -esse, kept in ME words 
such as Jargesse ‘largess’ [Jarge ‘liberal’], richesse ‘ riches’ 
(998.1). These suffixes were also used in Old French to 
form derivatives from nouns, whence the MnE cowardice, 
merchandise, which has a concrete meaning. There are 
some English new-formations in -ce, -2se: practice, pracitse, 
treatise. 

1699. -cy,-sy. These suffixes were first developed from 
the Latin combinations -#za, -c-za in such words as constancy, 
Jallacy from Latin constantia (Late Latin constancia), fallacia, 
themselves formed from the derivative adjectives cdnstans 
(constantem), fallax (fallacem). In MnE they are still asso- 
ciated with derivative ¢ and c, often taking the place of other 
endings of Latin origin, especially -/on, as in conspiracy [com- 
pare conspirator], degeneracy [degenerate], obstinacy=Latin 
conspiratid etc. They have the same abstract meaning in 
many other new-formations, such as ¢#fricacy, intimacy, lunacy 
from zntricate, intimate, lunatic, where the second suffix -zc is 
disregarded. In these words the c is still felt to be a modifi- 
cation of the derivative ¢, but in the still more recent forma- 
tions zdzofcy [also zdiocy|, bankrupicy the ¢ is kept before it, so 
that the -cy has developed into an independent, primary 
suffix. A special use of these suffixes is to denote rank and 
office: curacy, episcopacy, magistracy, papacy, cornelcy, ensigncy ; 
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minsirelsy. Some of the above have also a collective sense. 
legacy has a concrete meaning. 

1700. +-ad, -id were used to form titles of epic poems, as 
in Ziad ‘the tale of Ilium or Troy,’ Aene‘d ‘the adventures 
of Aeneas,’ whence many new-formations in modern times, 
such as Luszad, Columdiad, the suffix -ad being often used to 
form titles of satirical poems, such as Zhe Dunciad ‘epic of 
dunces.’ 

1701. The Greek -ad occurs also in other functions, being 
used especially to form abstract nouns from numbers, as in 
monad, triad, myriad, and decade with the French form of the 
suffix. 

1702. *-ade is a French adaptation of Italian -ada from 
Latin -d/a, of which -é is the regular French form, as in 
armée, whence the English army [compare the Spanish 
armada}. -ade generally forms collective nouns from other 
nouns: Jdalustrade, barricade, colonnade; sometimes from 
verbs, as in cavalcade [Italian cavalcare ‘ride’]. It also forms 
abstract nouns from nouns and verbs: Jdlockade, parade, 
promenade, serenade. 

1703. *-age from Latin -@/cum forms nouns from various 
parts of speech with a great variety of meanings, the most 
marked of which are (a) collectiveness, as in daggage, lug- 
gage, bandage, cordage, plumage, cellarage; (6) profit or 
charge in relation to the root-word, as in mz/eage ‘ payment 
or allowance for travelling per mile,’ also collectively ‘ aggre- 
gate of miles,’ pos/age, poundage, leakage ; (c) action or state 
(rank, quality): carnage, coinage, language, tillage, voyage ; 
bondage, courage, peerage. 

-al, see under ‘ Adjective-forming.’ 

1704. -ment, Latin -menfum, forms nouns from verbs, It 
forms abstract nouns expressing action, state, or result, as 
in argument, emolument, which in Latin means both ‘labour’ 
and ‘gain.’ So also in many new-formations: agreement, 
enjoyment, government, employment, punishment, treatment, which 
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are formed from French verbs, and endearment, bereavement, 
Julfilment, which are formed from English verbs. In concrete 
words -ment expresses sometimes the means of an action, as 
in znstrument, ligament, pavement, ornament, sometimes its 
result, as in apartment, fragment, segment. 

1705. From -ment is formed the adjective-suffix -mental 
(1730), as in experimental, fundamental, instrumental, whence — 
again is formed the abstract noun-suffix -mentality (1718), 
as in znstrumentality. 

-in, -ine, see ‘ Adjective-forming. 

1706. -ion (-sion, -tion) from Latin -2d (-7inem), which 
forms abstract nouns from verbs: opznzon, rebellion, religion ; 
compulsion, passion, session; education, action, fiction, descrip- 
tion. Some have developed concrete meanings, such as 
nation, legion, region. ‘The popular Old French form of this 
suffix was -6n, the z being absorbed into the preceding sound 
in various ways, whence MnE reason [compare the more 
learned ration, rational], arson, treason. In less familiar 
words the Latin z was restored, whence the ME forms ofznzin, 
condicioun, etc. In Early MnE (-iuun) was shortened to 
(-iun), being often made into (-ion) by the influence of the 
spelling. The spelling -2oz was sometimes introduced into 
purely popular words, as in fashion = French Jacon from Latin 
Sacto, whence the learned faction. 

1707. -ana is used in new-formations from names of per- 
sons to signify literary gossip about them, as in /ohnsoniana 
‘sayings of, or anecdotes about Dr. Johnson,’ Wa/goldana, also 
publications bearing on them and their literary works, as in 
Shakesperiana. ‘This suffix is the Latin neut. plur. of adjec- 
tives in -a@nus (1785), as used in such phrases as dic/a Verg?- 
lana ‘sayings of Virgil’ (Vergelus). The detached ana has 
come to be used as a noun either in the plur. or sing.—in 
which latter case it takes a plur. azas, ana’s—to signify 
‘collection of anecdotes of celebrities’ etc., the plur. ava being 
now the most usual. 
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1708. -ance, -ence from Latin -antia (-ancia), -entia 
(-encza), which form abstract nouns from the present participle 
endings -dns, -éns, acc. antem, -entem (1742), as in arrogance, 
zgnorance ; experience, innocence, penitence, licence, which is also 
written more phonetically /cense, with an arbitrary distinction 
of meaning. The above words preserve their Latin roots, 
but most of the derivatives in -auce are of French formation : 
entrance, grievance, repentance. 

1709. These endings often take on the suffix -y (1694), 
giving -ancy, -ency, as in drdhancy, consistency by the side 
of brilliance, consistence. In the case of excellence, excellency 
there is a difference of meaning. Some occur only in the 
longer form, such as constancy | Constance only as a proper 
name], zzfancy, agency, clemency. 

1710. -or, *-our from Latin -or, -érem forms abstract 
nouns, chiefly from verbs. In MnE the French spelling -our 
is preferred to the Latin -or, especially in more popular 
words, the usage being the contrary of that which prevails 
with the personal ending -or (1684); but in America the 
shorter -or is consistently extended to the abstract or-deri- 
vatives as well, as in honor=British English honour, parallel 
with author. The following are examples of this suffix: 
colour, clamour, honour, vapour; liquor, splendor, tumor. 
There are some new-formations: demeanour, behaviour. 

1711. The lengthened ending -ory=Latin -drius, -dria, 
forms adjectives and abstract nouns—in which 4, (s) precede 
the ending—such as od/igalory, compulsory, cursory ; history, 
oratory, victory. 

1712. *-ry, Old French -7ze, arose from the addition of 
the abstract suffix -ze (1694) to the French ending -(z)er 
(1683), as in chevalerce, chivalerie ‘ body of knights,’ ‘ chivalry’ 
from chevalier ‘rider,’ ‘knight’ [Late Latin cadallarcus]. In 
English also it was associated with the personal suffix -er 
through such derivatives as fisher-y. In MnE this suffix is 
mainly used in derivatives from nouns, and occasionally from 
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adjectives, expressing (a) actions or qualities, as in Jdzgotry, 
devilry, drudgery, pedantry, revelry, pleasantry ; (6) condition, 
as in oudlawry, slavery ; (c) occupation, trade, art etc., as in 
casuistry, palmistry, chemistry, heraldry; (d@) the place of 
actions, occupations etc., as in nunnery, nursery, vestry ‘place 
where vestments are kept’; (e) the result or product of action 
etc., as in poetry, tapestry; (/f) collectivity, as in 7faniry 
literally ‘band of youths,’ peasantry, yeomanry. 

1718. -ure from Latin -zra, which is generally preceded 
by derivative 4, (s). In popular Old French forms the ¢ dis- 
appeared, in the same way as in -é& (1682); thus Latin 
armatura becomes in Old French armeure, which in MnE 
has become armour by the influence of the suffix -our. The 
7 is of course preserved in learned words, such as za/ure. 
The chief function of this suffix is to form abstract nouns, 
generally from verb-roots : figure; capture, departure; censure, 
composure. It also forms concrete nouns, such as furniture, 
picture. In some words it has taken the place of -zr, -or, as 
in letsure, pleasure, treasure=Old French Jetstr, pletstr, tresor. 

-ese, see under ‘ Adjective-forming.’ 

1714. t-ism, Latin -zsmus, from Greek -zsmés is freely 
used to form abstract nouns expressing action, habit—especi- 
ally habits of language or pronunciation—or attachment to 
some creed, party etc.: Anglicism, archaism, provincialism ; 
despotism, patriotism, mannerism, pugilism ; Calvinism, post- 
iivism, conservatism. egotism by the side of egozsm owes its 
? to egotist (1689). 

1715. In Greek this suffix is added to adjectives in -zkés 
forming the compound suffix -zk7smdés, Latin -zc’smus, whence 
English -icism, as in Aftcism, empiricism, fanaticism, Scottt- 
cism, witticism. In the last two -cczsm must be regarded as 
a simple derivative, there being no corresponding adjective 
in -2¢. 

1716. -ate from Latin -@/us, gen. -dfiis expresses office, 
function, as in consulate, episcopate and the new-formations 
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cardinalate, professorale, being sometimes uséd to express the 
holder of the office, as in magzstraze, and also in a collective 
sense, as in syndicate, eleciorale ‘body of electors’ (also 
‘dignity of Elector’). 

1717. -itude from Latin -z#éidé forms abstract nouns from 
adjectives : deatitude, fortitude, lassitude, sollicttude. In multc- 
tude it has developed a concrete meaning. 

1718. *-ty Latin -/as, -ta/em, Old French -#, ME -#é forms 
abstract nouns from adjectives: Liberty ; vardety ; antiquity, dig- 
nity, insiprdity, vanity. -t/yis often added in this way to adjec- 
tive-suffixes, so that, for instance, -city corresponds to -c7ous, 
as in capacity (capacious), ferocity, -idity to -dd, as in znszpr- 
dity, timidity, -ality to -al, as in reality, vitality, -ility to -2/ 
and -z/e, as in ctvility, fertility, -arity to -ar, as in regularity, 
vulgarity, the most regular and frequent correspondence 
being that between -d/e (1719) and -bility, as in nodzlity, 
durability, solubility. The above are all of direct Latin 
origin. Others have passed through French changes, such 
as cerlainty, plenty, poverty, pity, property, the two last having 
the learned doublets pzety, propriety. In some words this 
suffix has a concrete meaning, as in c7ly, deity, gratuity, 
university. 


Adjective-forming. 


1719. *-ble from Latin -dz/s, as in nddzl’s ‘noble,’ flzbelrs 
‘weeping,’ ‘ doleful,’ ‘to be wept over,’ ‘lamentable, whence 
Old French fleble, feble, whence, again, our feeble, of which 
foible is a later French doublet, /oleradiizs ‘tolerable,’ serr7- 
dis ‘terrible.’ In English -d/e is generally preceded by a 
or z—these being the vowels that most frequently precede it in 
Latin—only exceptionally by other vowels, as in soluble. In 
Latin it has no very definite meaning, and is used both in an 
active and passive sense (as in #/édelzs); but in English the 
passive meaning prevails, -d/e being associated with the adjec- 
tive able from Latin hadilis, navigable, for instance, being 
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regarded as equivalent to ‘able to be navigated.” So also in 
admirable, malleable, tolerable, flexible, legible, soluble. In 
some however the suffix has an active meaning, as in 
durable, favorable, peaceable; forcible, sensible. There are 
many new formations in -ad/e, such as unbearable, ealable; 
reliable, dependable, formed from rely on, depend on. In the 
colloquial ge/a/able the preposition is kept for the sake of 
distinctness. 

1720. There is another suffix -ble of French origin, from 
Latin -plex (-plicem) ‘-fold,’ which we have in the English 
word double, treble, the p of the Latin form being restored 
in /riple and in formations from the higher numbers, such 
as guadruple, and in mulitple. 

1721. -bund, *-bond: moribund, rubicund; vagabond, 
which is also a noun. 

1722. -ic, French -zc, -2gue from Latin -zews and Greek 
-tkés, forms adjectives, generally from nouns, many of these 
derivations being also used as nouns, some exclusively so. 
Thus we have the Latin domestic, generic, public, rustic, the 
Greek catholic, cynic, mythic, tonic. This suffix also forms 
part of the Latin compound suffix -a#e, as in aguatic, 
SJanatic, lunatic. There is alsoa Greek ending -/7e preceded 
by different vowels, in which the ¢ is part of the body of 
the word: emphatic, systematic [compare systemai-ize | ; 
athletic, phonetic; despotic. 

17238. -zc is also used to form names of races and lan- 
guages, as in Celtic (Keltic), Germanic, Tfalic, and new- 
formations such as Fnnic, Indic, Tungustc, Hanseatic, 
formed from Hansa, Hanse-fowns on the analogy of Aszatic 
from Asva. 

1724. Of the words in -ze some denote persons, such as 
catholic, domestic, rustic and the collective pudlic, all of which 
are also adjectives, and /wnatzc, which is now used chiefly as 
a noun; while others denote things, such as /omic, others 
language, such as Ced“sc, Gaelic, which however is generally 
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expressed by -2sf (1757). There are also many which denote 
arts and sciences, such as arzthmetic, logic, music, especially 
in the plur.: phonetics, physics [the sing. physic has now a con- 
crete meaning |, mas/hemaiics, optics. In Greek logic was called 
hé logiké /ékhné ‘the reason science,’ where the adjective logzkés 
is in the fem., agreeing with khné; afterwards log7ké by itself 
was used as a fem. noun, which was adopted into Latin, either 
unchanged—/ogzcé—or with the Latin fem. ending——/ogica ; 
and from Latin this and the other words of the same kind 
passed through French into English. In Greek these adjec- 
tives were also used as nouns in the neut. plur., as in /@ 
mathématihd, literally ‘the mathematical (things).’ The MnE 
use of the plur. mathematics is an imitation of this usage, 
aided by the English habit of making adjectives into nouns 
by adding the plur. -s, as in greens, news and the vulgar 
rheumatics=rheumatism. 

1725. -zc rarely corresponds to Latin -icus, -7gvus, as in 
pudic. Latin antigvus, anticus passed through French into 
English, where it came to be written and pronounced 
antic(k), the meaning ‘ancient’ developing into ‘ quaint,’ 
‘odd,’ the more learned spelling anique afterwards giving 
rise to the pronunciation (zen'tijk) in imitation of French, 
the two forms anc and antgue being completely isolated 
from one another through the former having become a 
noun, ~~" 

1726. Derivations in -z¢ often take on the adjective suffix 
-al, the new -ical and the shorter -ze being often used 
almost indifferently, as in generic(al), mythic(al), poetic(al), 
while in other cases the addition of -a/ is accompanied by 
a marked divergence of meaning, as in foltfc(al), comic(al). 
When a word in ze(s) is used exclusively as a noun, the 
corresponding adjective always take -a/ for the sale of dis- 
tinction, as in cyzzc(a/)—though we still say cynic philosopher 
in the sense of ‘philosopher who is a cynic’—muszc(ai), 
mathematical. 
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1727. +-iae forms adjectives—which are sometimes also 
used as nouns—from nouns, the ending -a/ being often 
added, as in the case of -2c (1726): maniac, demontac(al), 
hypochondriac(al), Syriac. 

1728. -id forms adjectives from adjectives, verbs, and 
nouns: acéd, fluid, intrepid, morbid, languid, splendid, vivrd. 
Some of these, such as aczd and fluzd, are also used as 
nouns. 

1729. t-oid. Greek -e7dés from eédos ‘form’ makes nouns 
into adjectives, such as anthropoerdés ‘having the form of 
aman. In Latin Greek e7 is written 2, and as the ending 
was generally preceded by 0, -o7d has come to be regarded 
as an independent suffix in such words as anthropoid ‘ resem- 
bling man,’ cyclo¢d, rhomboid; on the analogy of which there 
are numerous new-formations, such as alkaloid, anerotd, 
tablord, most of which are nouns. 

1780. -al. Latin -ais is a very frequent adjective-ending, 
as in egual, e/ernal, natural, real, royal, which is the French 
form corresponding the learned rega/, both from Latin régals. 
So also -ial : essential, martial, pestilential. 

1781. -a/ is often added to the adjective-suffix -ze (1722), 
the resulting -ical being often regarded as an independent 
suffix, whence such new-formations as dackadazsical, whim- 
sical. 

1732. -al also forms nouns with a great variety of 
meanings, such as zzdividual, general; animal; maneral, 
journal, capital, all of which were originally adjectives, many 
of them being still used as such. 

1783. -a/ is especially used in MnE to form abstract nouns, 
mostly from verbs, such as arrival, denial, funeral, proposal, 
refusal, trial. Some of these—such as /wneral—had the 
same ending in ME, while others had the ending -az//e, which 
is the old French form of the Latin adjective neut. plur. -a/a 
from -al’s. Thus victuals appears in ME in the form of 
vitaille, which is also the Old French form, from Latin 
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victualia, which afterwards influenced the spelling of the 
word. 

1734. -il, -ile, Latin -zl’s, -zl’s, the former being mainly 
from verb-roots, the latter from nouns. From -zlzs: ductile, 
SJertile, fragile, missile. From -ilis: civil, hostile, juvenile, 
servile. In gentle we have an English shortening of French 
genttl, which was re-introduced into MnE in the form of 
genteel, gentile being a third doublet which represents the 
original Latin form genéilis ‘belonging to a géns or family.’ 
The shortening is French in huméle, stable, subtle, also written 
in the more learned form subtle. In Early MnE -v, -zle 
were both pronounced (-il), but now many words written 
-2le are pronounced with (-ail) through the influence of the 
spelling. 

1735. -an, -ane from Latin -dus forms adjectives de- 
noting persons, such as human, pagan, republican, veteran, 
many of which are also used as nouns. Others, such as 
publican and the French aréisan, are used only as nouns. 
This suffix is used especially to forms adjectives and nouns 
denoting religious sects etc., such as Anglican, Puritan, 
Mahometan, and nations, as in Roman, German, American; 
it has a similar function in Lizgabethan. 

1736. The popular French form of this suffix was -azn, 
which is preserved in a few English words, such as capéazn, 
villain. 

1737. -ane, as in humane, mundane was in Early MnE a 
mere orthographic variant of -an, human and humane being 
written at random without any distinction of meaning. We 
now pronounce -ane (‘ein) apparently in imitation of the 
English pronunciation of Latin -dnus. 

1738. -ean, French -cen, which has the same meaning 
as -an(e), is a lengthened form of Latin -aeus, -eus, the 
lengthening -aeduus occurring in Latin itself in some words. 
By the influence of the English pronunciation of Latin the 
ending is in most words pronounced (‘ien), but the older 
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pronunciation, in which the suffix is short and weak, is still 
kept up in such words as Mediterranean, cerulean, herculean. 
Strong -can in: Manichean, Pythogorean ; Chaldean, European. 

1789. -ian= Latin -zanus also has the same meaning as 
-an, being especially frequent in adjectives and nouns ex- 
pressing occupation, rank ete.: Adstorian, librarian, musician, 
physician, iragedian; patrician, plebetan; Christian, presby- 
tertan; barbarian, Arabian, Italian, Turanian. 

1740. -ine, -in from Latin -zzus, -zmus forms numerous 
adjectives, some of which are also used as nouns: Adpzne, 
crystalline, saline; elephantine, vulpine; divine, feminine ; 
Palatine, Philishine; clandestine—Latin. In Early MnE -zne 
was short, = (in), when weak-stressed, and this is still the 
pronunciation in many words, such as _/emznzie, while others, 
such as A/g:ne, have weak (-ain) in imitation of those which 
throw the stress on the ending, such as dvzwe. The pronun- 
ciation (‘ijn) in marine, machine is an imitation of modern 
French. 

1741. There are many original nouns in Latin -zz(e), 
such as libertine, medicine, discipline; dolphin, resin. ‘There 
is a large number of chemical words in -zve, -2”, such as 
casein(e), fibrin(e), protein, codine. When such words become 
familiar they are generally written -2ze and pronounced with 
the French (-ijn), as in gelatine, glycerine. So also in 
numerous newly formed trade-words, such as érellantine, 
bulterine, 

1742. -ant, -ent from the Latin pres. partic. endings -aus 
(-antem), -éns (-entem), form adjectives and nouns from verbs. 
Adjectives: arrogant, reluctant, ignorant; eminent, tnnocent, 
penitent. Nouns: dependant [adjective dependent], inhabitant, 
agent, student; torrent; tnstant, accident. Many words in -ant 
are French formations: drdd/lani, Early MnE, Old French 
brillant ; pleasant; merchant, servant. 

1748. -lent, from Latin -den/us and -/éns (-dentem) ; opulent; 
pestilent, violent, curbulent., 
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From these must be distinguished adjectives formed from 
preseut participles (1741), such as denevol-ent, insol-ent. 


-ple, see -ble. 

1744. -ar from Latin -aris: familiar, popular, regular, 
similar, singular. The popular Old French form of this 
suffix was -er, and some of the above words were introduced 
in ME English with it, such as semguder, but the ending was 
Latinized in MnE. 

1745. -ary from Latin -drzus forms adjectives and personal 
nouns: extraordinary, primary, necessary, temporary; dignt- 
tary, incendiary, secretary. 

1746. -ior. In Latin -zor (-2érem) is the comparative 
ending of adjectives, which are also used as nouns: 7/erzor, 
superior, junior, senior. 

-zor is the masc. and fem. ending, the corresponding neut. 
ending being -zws, which is used also adverbially, as in exce/s¢us 
‘higher, for which Lwce/s¢or is incorrectly substituted as an 
interjection—originally the title of a poem. 

747. -ese from Latin -énszs, -és7s forms adjectives and 
nouns from names of countries: Chinese, Japanese, Maltese, 
Portuguese. It is also used familiarly in derivatives from 
names of authors to express their language or style, such as 
JSohnsonese ‘language of Dr. Johnson,’ ‘a pompous and long- 
winded style resembling his,’ JZacaulayese. 

1748. -ose, *-ous from Latin -dusus, -dsus, which was 
used to form adjectives from nouns: Jdellicose, jocose, verbose ; 
fabulous, furious, glorious, luminous, monstrous. So also in 
the new-formations m7schievous, murderous. 

1749. In MnE many Latin words were imported into the 
written language in the nom. masc. sing. inflection, because 
that was the one that came first in the dictionaries and 
grammars, -#s—which is the most frequent form of this case 
in Latin—being written -ows on the analogy of -ows=Latin 
-dsus; thus in MnE we have darbarous from Latin éarbarus 
(fem. sing. nom. daréara etc.), the popular Old French daréar 
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being also the ME form; so also in credulous, erroneous, 
obvious, spurious. The less frequent nom. sing. masc. 
ending -zs is made into -cows, as in dlustrious [Latin im- 
lustris, ilustrts|, scurrilous. 

1750. *-esque from Italian -esco, Latin -zscws, forms 
adjectives and nouns: arabesque, grotesque, literally ‘ grotto- 
like,’ ‘belonging to a grotto,’ picturesque, statuesque. ‘The 
noun durlesqgue is also used as a verb. 

1751. -t, -te, -ate, -ite, -ute. -/ often represents the 
ending of the Latin pret. passive partic., preceded sometimes 
by a consonant, but generally by the vowel @, and occasion- 
ally by other vowels. Thus the following English adjectives 
come from Latin passive participles in -¢: content [generally 
made into contented], abrupt, extinct; accurale, legitimate, 
private, temperate; complete; definite, exquisite, infinite; abso- 
lute, destitute, minute. Others come from Latin passive parti- 
ciples with the Latin change of /into s in certain combinations : 
dense, diverse, sparse. Some of these—such as confen/—existed 
as popular words in Old French, the others being afterwards 
—in English as well as French—formed directly from the 
Latin passive participles on the analogy of the popular forms. 
In Latin, adjective-participles in -@/ws were sometimes formed 
directly from nouns, as in the Latin words corresponding to 
caudate ‘ tailed,’ ¢nsensate ; and in MnE—especially in scientific 
terminology—many more adjectives of this kind have been 
formed directly from Latin nouns, even where there are no 
such formations in Latin itself; thus we have /unzzlate ‘ shaped 
like a little moon,’ ‘crescent-shaped’ [Latin Jinula ‘little 
moon’|, anzgustifoliate ‘with narrow leaves.’ -ate was also 
substituted for the French ending of the passive partic., as in 
affectionate. 

1752. Many of these adjectives naturally developed into 
nouns. In Latin itself we have personal (masc.) nouns such 
as /égatus ‘one deputed,’ ‘legate,’ and in Late Latin cé#ratus, 
which in Class.cal Latin is used only as an adjective ‘ careful,’ 
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has developed the meaning ‘curate. In Latin we have also 
neuter nouns in -wm formed from these participle-adjectives, 
such as manda/um ‘what is commanded,’ ‘mandate,’ édic/um 
‘edict,’ ¢rebiztum ‘tribute,’ and Late Latin maniscriptum ‘ hand- 
written,’ ‘manuscript.’ Many others have been formed in 
modern times, some of which are used only as nouns, some 
also as adjectives: delegate, reprobate, favourite; extract, dupli- 
cate, precipitate. Some of these nouns are formed from the 
Latin pret. partic. of deponent verbs, which have an active 
meaning, such as adept ‘one who has attained proficiency,’ 
from the deponent verb adzpiscor ‘ obtain,’ 

1753. The chemical noun-suffix -a# arose from the Latin 
technical terms of the older chemists, who called the result of 
the action of vinegar (Latin acé/um) on lead (Latin plumbum) 
plumbum acétatum ‘vinegared lead,’ or simply acétatum, which 
was regarded as a noun, whence we now say acetate of lead, 
carbonate of potash, nitrate of soda, shortened into nztrate. To 
express a less degree of chemical action the ending -ite has 
been arbitrarily formed from -ate—nztrite, sulphite of soda. 

1754. In accordance with the general tendencies of English 
many of these adjectives were made into verbs; thus, as the 
adjectives dry and clear (OE dryge, Old French cler) had 
become indistinguishable from the verbs 40 dry, to clear (OE 
adryjgan, Old French cla:rzer) so that the verbs seemed to be 
formed directly from the adjectives, so also such adjective- 
participles as content, corrupt, direct, aggravate, desolate, 
moderate, separate came to be used as verbs. At first the 
ending -é(e) did duty for the passive partic. of these new 
verbs, as in he was contract to Lady Lucy (Shakespere), 
they have degenerate, but they soon began to take the 
English inflection -ed, so that a distinction was made be- 
tween the land was desolate (adj.) and ‘he land was deso- 
lated (earlier desolate) by war. By degrees some of the new 
participles came themselves to be used as adjectives, such 
as contented, situated = the older content, sztuate. The 
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ending -a# having now the function of a verb, it became 
usual to adopt Latin verbs into English in the form of their 
passive participles, especially when these were formed in 
-aius ; hence such verbs as asseverate, fascinate, venerate were 
formed direct from the Latin verbs assevérare etc. without the 
intervention of an adjective-partic. in -a/, although, of course, 
it is not always certain in individual cases whether there was 
such an intervening form or not. This verb-forming -a/e was 
extended to verbs imported from French, as in zsola/e [French 
isoler from Latin imsulare, whence the more learned form 
insulate|, felicttate. Lastly -ate has been used to form verbs 
from Latin words where there was no corresponding Latin 
verb in -dre, as in zncapacitate, formed from Latin capdaczfas, 
incapax, substantiate, vaccinate. -ale is also used to form 
verbs from words of non-Latin origin, such as assassznate. 

1755. -ive from Latin -7vws forms adjectives and nouns: 
active, passive, extensive, furtive, primitive; captive, native, 
representative; alternative, motive, prerogative. ‘The popular 
Old French form of this suffix was -2f preserved in MnE 
caityff—of which capive is the learned doublet—plaini#ff. In 
some of these the ending was afterwards Latinized as in 
plaintive from plaintif, restive from older res/zf which was 
originally applied to a horse which ‘remained’ (French 
rester) in one place. 


Verb-forming. 


1756. *-fy, French -fer from Latin -ficare, a weakening of 
Jacere ‘do, ‘make,’ forms causative verbs from nouns and 
adjectives (pronouns): dei/y, edify, modify; fortify, purify, 
qualify [gvalis ‘ such’), 

1757. *-ish. Many French verbs in -zr conjugate partly 
with -zss before the inflections, which is taken from the Latin 
ending ~scd (-ésco, -iscd etc.) of inchoative verbs (290.1). In 
Old French this ss=Latin se had the sound (f), and in ME 
it was extended to the infin, and all the other parts of the 
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verbs that had it, as in finzsshen ‘ finish,’ fldrisshen ‘flourish ’= 
Old French fenzr [Modern French finer], florir, st pers. 
plur. pres. indic. fenzssons, flérissons from Latin finire, *finis- 
cere, florére, floréscere. So also in abolish, cherish, nourish, 
perish, punish. rom such as these it was extended in ME 
to many French verbs which never had any iss-forms, as in 
astonish from Old French estoner, diminish, distinguish, 
publish, vanquish. It was also used in purely English verb- 
formations, such as famzsh from famine. ' 

The original Latin inchoative -sceve occurs only in words 
taken directly from Latin or which were latinized in French: 
acquiesce, effervesce, effioresce(nt). 

-ate, see under ‘ Adjective-forming.’ 

1758. *+-ize, -ise, French -7ser, Latin -zsa@re, -zssare from 
Greek -éze7n, is used to form verbs from nouns and adjectives. 
It occurs in Greek formations, such as agonzize, crystallize, 
theorize ; forms derivatives from Latin words, such as ezvz/ze, 
patronize, realize ; from French words, as in audhorzze ; and is 
freely employed in new-formations, such as galvanize, mesme- 
rize, hypnotize. The spelling -zze in imitation of the Greek 
form of the suffix has now supplanted the older -zse. 
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Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon, by H. Sweer. 
Small 4to. 233 pp., printed in 3 columns. §8s, 6d. net. 
Notes and Queries :—‘For the purpose of the student, no 


work so trustworthy, so convenient, and so valuable has seen 
the light.’ 


Concise Dictionary of Middle English, from 
A.D. 1150 to a.p, 1580; intended to be used as a glossary to the 
Clarendon Press Specimens of English Literature, ete.; by 
A. L. Maynew and W. W. Sxear. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Sweet’s Grammars 


New English Grammar, logical and historical, in two 
parts, sold separately: Part I, Introduction, Phonology and 
Accidence, crown 8vo, second edition, 523 pp., 10s. 6d. Part IT, 
Syntax, crown 8vo, second edition, 146 pp., 3s. 6d. 

School World:—‘ As an English grammar the book is of high 
value ; as an historical study it is of the deepest interest, while 
its clearness and careful style make it as readable to the literary 
man as to the grammatical student.’ 


Short Historical English Grammar. 272 pp., 4s. 6d. 
Guardian :—‘In the best sense of the word a scholarly book 
—one that, we hope, will for a long time exercise its influence 
on the teaching of English.’ 
Educational Times :—‘ Excellent in every way.’ 


Primer of Historical English Grammar, including 
History of English, Phonology, Accidence, Composition, and 
Derivation, with Specimens of Old, Middle, and Modern English 
added. 120pp. 2s. 
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Dr. Sweet’s Primers and Readers 


First Steps in Anglo-Saxon, containing 25 pages of 
grammar, 43 of text, and 40 of explanatory notes. 2s. 6d. 


Anglo-Saxon Primer. With grammar and glossary. 
Eighth edition. 126 pp. Qs. 6d. 


Anglo-Saxon Reader, in prose and verse. With grammar, 


metre, notes, and glossary. Seventh edition, revised and 
enlarged (1898). Crown 8vo, 414 pp. 9s. 6d. 


A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader, archaic and dialectal, 
220 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Old English Reading Primers, being supplements to 
the Anglo-Saxon Readers. 
I: Selected Homilies of Hlfric. Second edition. 2s. 
II: Extracts from Alfred’s Orosius. Second edition. 2s. 


First Middle English Primer, with grammar and 
glossary. Second edition. 2s. 6d. 


Second Middle English Primer: extracts from 


Chaucer, with grammar and glossary. Second edition. 2s. 6d, 


Primer of Phonetics. Second edition (1903). 3s. 6d. 


Educational Times :—‘A concise, definite and practical 
primer, eminently the book for a beginner.’ 


Primer of Spoken English. Second ed. revised. 3s. 6d. 


A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. 
By J. Earre. Fourth edition (1903). 2s. 6d. 


A Primer of English Etymology. By W. W. Sxear. 
Fourth and revised edition (1904). Stiff covers, 120 pp. Is. 6d. 
Notes and Queries:—‘A work which facilitates the much- 


needed ay of our language, and in the absence of other 
costlier and less concise and lucid works is indispensable.’ 
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ENGLISH 


Annotated Texts 
Old and Middle English 


Laurence Minot’s Poems, edited by J. Hatz. Second 
edition. 4s. 6d. 

Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon, edited by 
J. W. Brieur. 5s. 

Selections from Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
edited by G. C. Macauray (1903). 302 pp. 4s. 6d. 

Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes, being 
specimens of the pre-Elizabethan drama. Edited, with intro- 


duction, notes, and glossary, by A. W. Portarp. Fourth 
edition (1903), with ten illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Specimens of Early English: with introductions, notes, 
and glossarial index. 


Part I: From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.p. 1150 to 
A.D. 1300): by R. Morris. Second edition. 572 pp. 9s. 

Part II: From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.D. 1298 to a.p. 1393): 
by pee and W. W. Sxeav. Fourth edition revised. 530 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


Part III: From the Ploughman’s Crede to the Shepheards Calendar 
(a.d. 1394 to a.p. 1579): by W. W. Sxear. Sixth edition. 
582 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Prof. Skeat’s editions 


The Oxford Chaucer, containing in one volume the com- 


plete text of Chaucer’s works; with introduction and glossarial 
index. Crown 8vo. 906 pp. 3s.6d. On India paper, from 5s. 


The Minor Poems of Chaucer. With notes, ete. 
Crown 8vo. Second edition. 586 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The Hous of Fame. Crown 8vo. 136 pp. 2s. 
The Legend of Good Women. Crown 8vo. 286 pp. 6s. 
The Prologue, the Knightes Tale, the Nonne 


Prestes Tale, from the Canterbury Tales. R. Morris’s edition, 
re-edited. 324pp. 2s. 6d. 


The Prologue. School edition. 96 pp. Is. 
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The Prioresses Tale, Sir Thopas, the Monkes 


Tale, the Clerkes Tale, the Squieres Tale, etc. Seventh edition. 
412 pp. 4s. 6d. 


The Tale of the Man of Lawe, the Pardoneres 


Tale, the Second Nonnes Tale, the Chanouns Yemannes Tale, 
from the Canterbury Tales. New edition revised (1904). 4s. 6d. 


Langland’s Piers the Plowman. _ Sixth edition. 
264 pp. 4s. 6d. 


The Tale of Gamelyn. Second edition. 104 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Wycliffe’s Bible: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon. 3s. 6d. The New Testament. 6s. 
The Lay of Havelok the Dane, (1903). With two 


illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


Elizabethan 


More’s Utopia, edited, with introduction, notes, and full 
eect (by Miss Murray), by J. Cuurron Cottins (1904). 

rown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Critical Essays, selected and edited by 
Grecory SuirH: with introduction on the value of Elizabethan 
criticism and notes; containing Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, 
the Harvey-Spenser correspondence, etc. Crown 8vo, 2 vols. 
522 and 514 pp. 12s. net. 

The Oxford Shakespeare, containing the complete text 
of Shakespeare’s works, edited, with glossary, by W. J. Craic. 
3s. 6d. 1264 pp. Crown 8vo. On India paper, from 5s. 

Select Plays of Shakespeare. Stiff covers. 


Edited by W. G. Crarx and W. Apis Wricur. 


Hamlet. 2s. Merchant of Venice. Is. 
Macbeth. 1s. 6d. Richard the Second. ls. 6d. 
Edited by W. Apis Wricurt. 
As You Like It. 1s. 6d. King John. Is. 6d. 
Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. King Lear. 1s. 6d. 
Henry the Eighth. 2s. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Is. 6d. 
Henry the Fifth. 2s. Much Ado about Nothing. 1s. 6d. 
Henry the Fourth, Part I. 2s. Richard the Third. Qs. 6d. 
Julius Caesar, 2s, Tempest. 1s. 6d. 


Twelfth Night. Is. 6d. 
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Marlowe’s Edward II, edited, with introduction and notes, 
by O. W. Tancocx. Third edition. 2s. and 3s. 


Marlowe's Dr. Faustus ana Greene’s Friar Bacon 


and Friar Bungay, edited by A. W. Warp. Fourth 
edition (1901). Crown 8vo. 448 pp. 6s. 6d. 

Spenser’s Faery Queene, Books I and II, with intro- 
duction and notes by G. W. Krircutn, and glossary by A. L. 
Mayuew. 2s. 6d. each. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations : being narratives 
of the Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamento America. Selection 
edited by K. J. Payne, containing the voyages of Gilbert, 
Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh and others. Crown 8vo, 


with portraits. First and second series. Second edition. 324 
and 350 pp. 4s. each. 


Specimens from 1394 to 1579: see p. 3. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, edited by 
W. Apis Wricut. Crown 8vo, with woodcuts. 424pp. 3s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Essays, by S. H. Reynotps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. By R. G. 
Movutron. Third edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d.. 


Seventeenth Century 


The Oxford Milton, edited by H. C. Bercuinc. Demy 
8vo, with facsimiles, 7s. 6d.; crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or, India paper, 
from 5s.; miniature edition, on India paper, 3s. 6d. 

Milton’s Poems, edited by R.C. Browne. 422 and 344 pp. 
Two volumes, 6s. 6d.; or separately, vol. I, 4s., vol. II, 3s. 

Paradise Lost: Book I, edited by H. C. Bezcuine. 
1s. 6d. Book II, edited by E. K. Cuamsers. Is. 6d. 
Together, 2s. 6d. 

Samson Agonistes, edited by J. Cuurrow Corrrs. 


Stiff covers. Is. 
In paper covers 
Lycidas, 3d. ; Comus, 6d.: edited Lycidas, 6d.; L’Allegro, 4d.; Il 
by R. C. Browne. Penseroso, 4d.; Comus, Is. ; 
edited by O. Exron. 


Areopagitica, edited by J. W. Haters. 3s. 
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Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Grace Abounding, 
edited, with biographical introduction and notes, by EK. VEnaBLEs. 
Second edit., revised by M. Peacock. Cr.8vo with portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Holy War and the Heavenly Footman, by M. Pzacock. 
3s. 6d. 


Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, Book VI, 
edited by T. Arnoxp. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Selections from Dryden, including Astraea Redux, Annus 


Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel, Religio Laici, and The Hind 
and the Panther: edited by W. D. Curistiz. Fifth edition, 
revised by C. H. Firru. 372 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Dryden’s Essays, selected and edited by W. P. Ker (1900). 
Two volumes crown 8vo. 404 and 324 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Dramatic Poesy, edited by T. Arnorp. Third edition 


(1904) revised by W. T. Arnoxp. 3s. 6d. 


Manchester Guardian :—‘In its new form this book ought 
long to hold its place as the standard separate edition of one 
of the two or three finest achievements of English criticism.’ 


Milton’s Prosody, by R. Briperes. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Eighteenth Century 


Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, edited by 
T. Fowrer. Third edition. Qs. 6d. 

Selections from Addison’s papers in the Spec- 
tator. By T. Arnotp. 560 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Selections from Steele, being papers from the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian, edited, with introduction, by Austin 
Doxson. Seconded. Cr. 8vo, with portrait. 556 pp. ‘7s. 6d. 

Selections from Swift, edited, with biographical intro- 
duction and notes, by Sir Henry Craik, containing the greater 


part of Tale of a Tub, Gulliver’s Travels, Battle of the Books, etc. 
Iwo volumes crown 8yo, 484 and 488 pp. 7s. 6d. each. : 


Selections from Pope, with introductions and notes by 


Mark Parrison. (1) Essay on Man, sixth edition, ls. 6d. 
(2) Satires and Epistles, fourth edition, 2s. 
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Parnell’s Hermit. Paper covers. 2d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and the Castle of Indolence, 


edited by J. Locre Rozerrson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s.6d. Also 
Castle of Indolence separately. 1s. 6d. 


Selections from Gray, edited by Epmunp Gosse. 3s. 
With additional notes for schools by F. Watson. 1s. 6d. 


Gray's Elegy and Ode on Eton College. 2a. 


Selections from Goldsmith, edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Austin Doxson. 3s. 6d. 


Goldsmith’s Traveller, edited by G. Brrxsecx Hut. 
Stiff covers. 1s. The Deserted Village. Paper covers. 2d. 


Johnson’s Rasselas, edited, with introduction and notes, 
by G. Brrxsecx Hixx. Cloth flush 2s.; also 4s. 6d. 


Rasselas, and Lives of Dryden and Pope, 
edited by A. Mirnes. 4s.6d. Lives separately. 2s. 6d. 


Life of Milton, edited by C.H. Fmru. Cloth 9s. 6d. ; 
stiff covers ls. 6d. 


Vanity of Human Wishes, ed.by E. J. Pavye. 4d. 


Selections from Cowper, edited, with a life, introduction, 
and notes, by H. T. Grirrire. 314 and 332 pp. 


Vol. I: Didactic Poems of 1782, with some minor pieces 1779- 
1783. 3s. 


Vol. I1: The Task, with Tirocinium and some minor poems 
1784-1799. Third edition. 3s. 


Selections from Burke, edited by E. J. Payye. 


I: Thoughts on the Present Discontents: the two Speeches 
on America. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 


II: Reflections on the French Revolution. Second edition. 5s. 
III: Letters on the proposed Regicide peace. Seconded. 5s. 


Selections from Burns, edited, with introduction, notes, 
and glossary, by J. Locrr Rozpertson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Nineteenth C entury 


Byron’s Childe Harold, edited by H. F. Tozer. Third 
edition. 3s. 6d. 
Keats’ Odes, edited by A. C. Downer. With four illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. ; 
Hyperion, Book I, with notes by W. T. Arnotp. Paper 
covers. 4d. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, edited by W. Minto. 3s. 6d. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, by the same editor. 
Second edition. 1s. 6d. Separately, introduction and 
Canto lI. 6d. 

Lord of the Isles, edited by T. Bayne. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Marmion, by the same editor. 3s. 6d. 

Ivanhoe, edited by C. E. Tuzopostus. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Talisman, edited by H. B. Georcr. Crown 8yo. 2s. 


Shelley’s Adonais, edited by W. M. Rosser and A. O. 
Prickarp. Second edition (1904). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, edited by H. M. 
FirzGisson. Second edition. 1s. 

Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone, &c., edited 
by Witi1am Knicut. 2s. 6d. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley, 
including materials never before printed in any edition of the 
Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes and Bibliographical List 
of Editions, by T. Hurcnryson. 8vo, with portrait of Shelley 
and two other collotype illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford Book of English Verse a.». 1250-1900, 


Chosen and edited by A. T. Quirter-Coucn. 1096 pp. In 
two editions. Crown 8vo, gilt top. 7s. 6d. (fourth impression). 
Feap 8vo on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 
(fifth impression). Also in leather bindings. 
Typical Selections from the best English writers with intro- 
ductory notices. Second edition. 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I: Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II: Pope to Macaulay. 
The Treasury of Sacred Song. By F. T. Patcrave. 
4s. 6d. On India paper, 7s. 6d. 


Poems of English Country Life, selected and edited 
by H. B. Grorcr and W. H. Hapow. Crown 8vo. 2s. y 
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